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PREFACE. 



The Author of the piesent work has the tusual apology 
to offer for introducing it t6 the public. He had for 
several years tried to find a suitable book on the sub- 
ject for use in his classes, and haying totally fiEdled to 
do so, he has been reluctantly compelled to construct 
one for himseli 

The Scripture text^books in use seem to consist 
almost exclusively of two classes — the one simple, 
meagre, sometimes antiquated, and fitted only for juve- 
nile pupils; the other dry abridgments of larger works, 
filled with theological terms, and intended mainly 
to serve as cramming-books for the use of theological 
students. Neither of these suited the author's require- 
menta He wished a handbook sufficiently brief to 
allow of its being mastered in a year, perfectly free 
from all denominational teaching, or the influence of 
any peculiar theological school, adapted for home 
study or for reading in the class, intelligible to those 
who have not enjoyed a classical training, and contain- 
ing; in addition to a comprehensive summary of the 
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ooDtents of the Sacred Books, some informatioii rela- 
tive to Holy Scripture beyond what is usually embraced 
in the ordinary routine of school instruction. Failing 
to find these requisites in any existing text-book, the 
author has endeavoured to supply them in the present 
work. 

Some teachers have a repugnance to the use of 
Holy Scripture as a common school-book, and must, 
of course, employ some such substitute as the present. 
Even those who do not share in this repugnance must 
feel the necessity of employing, along with Scripture, 
some text-book such as the present, where the pupil 
may find, stated briefly and in close connection, facts 
which must otherwise be sought for in a more diffuse 
narrative, and scattered over the various parts of Holy 
Writ. By such a text-book much labour is saved 
both to teacher and pupil; and saving of time and 
labour means, in many cases, acquisition of knowledge 
by some who would otherwise have remained ignorant. 

In an elementary work like the present, any dis- 
play of learning would be out of place ; the author 
has, however, taken pains, in all matters of importance, 
to consult the latest and best authorities. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Names of Holy Scripture — Divisions — ^Inspiration — Canon — Pre- 
senration of Scripture — The English BiUe— Chapters and 
Verses — Contents of Scripture. 

L liraaiie& The sacred volume is known by various 
names ; it is called the Biblej Holy Scripture, the Word of 
Ood, the Oracles of Ood, All these names (except Bible) 
occur in the sacred volume itself ; and they are all deeply 
significant. BihU means hook ; the Bible is the booh ; that 
is, it is the most important of aU books ; it comes &om 
Qod ; it reveals the existence of a future world ; it shews 
us how to secure eternal happiness. The Scriptures mean 
the writings^ and this name is given to the sacred volume 
to denote its superiority, in point of real importance, over 
all other writings. The name Word of Ood reminds us 
that Scripture contains what God has chosen to say to us ; 
and the name Oracles of Ood reminds us that what Grod in 
His mercy has made known, we could never by our own 
ability have discovered. To most of these names it is 
customary to prefix the epithet hdy, partly to indicate 
the reverence which we feel for the sacred book, partly 
to denote the result which it ought to produce in us. The 
practice is besides sanctioned in Scripture (2 Tim. iii. 15). 

2. Divisioxui. Holy Scripture is divided into the 
Old and New Testaments ; the first containing the history 
of God's dealings with men, and especially with the Jews, 
before the coming of Christ ; the second containing the 
history of our Lord's life on earth, and of the labours of 
his apostles. The word Testament (that is, >i\ift ^^c^^ 
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2 INSPIRATION. 

word translated Testament) occnrs in various places m 
Scripture (Matt, xxvi 28 ; 2 Cor. iii 6, etc.) Its meaning 
is a matter of dispute. In ordinary language a testament 
is a mll^ and it may be said in a general way, that the 
New Testament contains those blessings which Christ has 
bequeathed to us as our inheritance. This meaning is, 
however, clearly not very applicable to the Old Testament. 
The same Greek word may also be translated covenant, or 
arrangement ; thus the Old Testament will mean the cove- 
nant or arrangement according to which God dealt with 
men before the coining of Christ, and the New Testament 
that according to which he deals with men since that event. 

8. Iiispiration of Scripture. Scripture differs from 
every other book in being what is called inspired; that is, 
its writers wrote, not what they themselves thought, but 
what the Holy Spirit taught them. It is for this reason 
that it is called the Word of God ; for, if it be inspired, 
then it is God and not man that speaks to us in it. 
Scripture does not expressly explain the exact nature of 
this inspiration ; and there are, in consequence, many 
different opinions upon the subject. It, however, tells 
us that, " God spake to the fathers by the prophets" 
(Heb. i. 1) ; that " the JSblt/ Ghost spake by the mouth of 
David" (Acts iv. 25) ; that " holy men of God spake as 
they were moved bt/ the Moly GhosV^ (2 Pet i. 21). These 
passages shew that there is a wide difference between the 
Bible and every other book ; and that, when we read it, 
we ought to reverence it as the word of God, not of men. 

4. Canon of Scripture. As Holy Scripture is en- 
titled to so much reverence, it is very important to know 
what books have a right to form part of Scripture. To 
settle this, which is called fixing the canon of Scripture 
(from a Greek word meaning a mU), much learning is re- 
quired. We must know, for example, when the several 
books were written, who were their authors, and what 
proofs they gave of being inspired. These questions can- 
not be determined without much learned investigation. 
The following statement will, however, be readily under- 
stood. To the Jews was committed the custody of the Old 
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Testament ; upon them rested the responsibility of settling 
the canon, including all that was inspired, and excluding 
all that was merely human. Now, our Lord, though often 
blaming tlie Jews for their many faults, never accuses 
them of having erred in this respect. We may, therefore, 
accept the books of the Old Testament as canonicaL 
Those of the New were all written by the inspired 
apostles of our Lord, or their companions, and were re- 
ceived in the church as canonical while the apostles — 
men acting under divine guidance — were still alive. With 
some slight exceptions, they were received from the first 
as of divine origin ; and we may, therefore, consider them 
entitled to canonical authority. 

6. Preservation of Scripture. Since Scripture is 
inspired, it is highly important to know whether, as we 
now possess it, it is the same as when it was originally 
written, or whether it has been altered. The books of 
the Old Testament were written by various authors, the 
oldest of whom lived upwards of three thousand years 
ago, and the most modem upwards of two thousand. The 
New Testament was written eighteen hundred years ago. 
Printing was then, and for many centuries afterwards, im- 
known, and all books were written with the hand. In the 
course of repeated transcriptions, it is usually found that 
variations creep in ; and it is very important to know 
whether this has or has not been the case with Scripture. 
It used to be said that Qod would be sure to provide for 
the perfect preservation of His own Book. This, however, 
is a point which can only be settled by examination ; and 
scholars who have examined and compared many Hebrew 
MSS. (manuscripts) of the Old Testament, and many Greek 
MSS. of the New, tell us that, in a very great number of 
passages, these MSS. differ more or less from each other. 
These differences are called various readings ; and amount 
to a great many thousands. It is easy to understand how 
they arose. Many of the letters in Hebrew and Greek 
closely resemble each other, and the copyist who was 
transcribing might thus mistake one for the other ; 
just as any one copying from an English MS, mi^ht m\&- 
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take n for w, or v, or r ; e for i or c, etc. Besides, old 
MSS. had no stops, and no divisions between the words ; 
contractions were commonly employed ; only uncial {i.e., 
capital) letters were used, which are, of course, difficult 
to read :* and sometimes the transcriber was very 
imperfectly acquainted witt the kngiaage which he 
was copying. Sometimes, also, he wrote from dictation, 
and might then mistake from not hearing clearly what 
was said, or from confounding words of similar sound. 
It must evidently be no very easy matter to ascertain, 
among so many MSS. and so many various readings, which 
is most likely to be the genuine ; and many learned men, 
both in England and Germany, have spent much labour in 
the inquiry. Without entering at all upon so difficult a 
subject, it may suffice to mention two very important 
resTilts, upon which all are agreed. The first is, that it 
has been shewn to be possible, by a careful comparison of 
different MSS.,t to ascertain with much probability what 
was the original text ; the second, and more important, is, 
that the differences are so slight, that they in scarce any 
instance affect the meaning of Holy Scripture. We have 
thus the satisfaction of knowing that the Bible, as printed 
in Hebrew and Greek, may be made to come indefinitely 
near to the exact words which were originally written ; 
and we may rest assured that any differences which may 
have been in the course of time introduced, have not 
altered the meaning. Some slight confusion in proper 
names, and some difficulties in references to numbers, are, 
perhaps, the most important results of the variations which 
time has introduced into Holy Scripture. 

* The appearance of an old MS. may l)e tolerably imitated in English, 
thug : — 

INTHEBEGIITINGWASTHEW 

ORDSTHEWORDWASWITHGODATH 
EWORDWASGODTHESAMEWASINTHEBEG 

t It may be mentioned that, as a general rule, MSS. in uncial letters are 

considered the oldest and most valuable. The oldest MSS. are (1), One 

preserved in the Vatican ; (2), One in the British Musenm ; (8), One in the 

Royal Library at Paris. Critics, for convenience, refer to these as MS. A, 

B, and C, respectively. 
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8. The "RngHwli Bible. We have seen that there is 
good reason for believing that the present Hebrew and 
Greek text of Scripture is, in all important respects, un- 
corrupted : most people, however, are unable to read the 
Scriptures in the original languages, and must, therefore, 
be satisfied with a translation. Of course, in all cases the 
original is to be preferred ; still, it is possible that a trans- 
lation may be made vdth. such fidelity that those who 
cannot read the original may be certain that they are 
reading the meaning of the original as nearly as it can be 
expressed in another language. All scholars admit the 
high merit of the English Bible as a translation. In some 
SQiall points it might undoubtedly be amended ; but on 
the whole, it is a faithful representation of the meaning of 
the originaL No better proof could be given of this than 
the fact, that so many religious bodies, differing widely 
ttom each other, and all anxious to point out any mis- 
translation which might favour their opponents, yet all 
agree to use the same translation. As to the history of 
the English Bible, the first who translated it from the 
original languages, (and not from the Latin translation used 
in the Boman Catholic Church, and called the Vulgate), 
was TynddU, This distinguished reformer lived in the 
reign of Henry VHI., and filled with grief, as he beheld 
the ignorance of his countrymen, he resolved to dedicate 
Ids life to the great work of translating Scripture. At 
that period such a task could not be safely pursued in 
Englsuid ; he therefore retired to the Continent, and there he 
published two of the gospels in 1524, and the whole New 
Testament at Cologne in 1525, and subsequently at Worms 
and Antwerp. Copies of this translation were taken over 
to England, and though they were strictly prohibited, they 
were privately circulated to a very large extent He after- 
wards translated parts of the Old Testament, but before 
liis work was finished, he was seized by some emissaries of 
the English king, and died a martyr's death at Vilvorde, 
near ^twerp. His death did not deter others from en- 
gaging in the same task, and the progress of circumstances 
in England booh made the undertaking a \ea& ^Q7c^giS52ra& 
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one. Among these labourers were Eogers and Miles 
Coverdale. Towards the end of Henry's reign, a new 
edition was prepared under the superintendence of Cran- 
mer ; and as the king's opinions had hj this time changed, 
an order was issued that every parish should procure a 
copy to be placed in the church. In the reign of Mary a 
new edition was issued by some of the exiles who had 
taken refuge at Geneva, and was consequently known as 
the Genevan Bible. In Elizabeth's reign another revised 
translation was printed, which, from the number of pre- 
lates engaged in it, was styled the Biskopt^ Bible. This, 
with the Genevan Bible, continued in general use till the 
reign of James, when, some disputes having arisen as to the 
accuracy of existing translations, that monarch ordered a 
new one to be made. This new version was made with 
great care, and was published in 1611. It is the version 
which we now use, and is known as the Authorised Version. 
It must be gratifying to every lover of noble and disinte- 
rested conduct, to know that the Bible which we now use 
still retains in many places, very little altered, the original 
translation of Tyndale ; it is no ordinary pleasure to know 
that we still read in our Bibles many of the words used by 
the great reformer, to whom, more than to any one else, 
we are indebted for one of the most precious gifts which 
we possess — ^Holy Scripture. 

7. CliapterSy Verses, etc. The division of the books 
of Scripture into chapters and verses rests on no inspired 
authority, but was merely introduced for convenience in 
reference. When or by whom it was first introduced 
cannot be ascertained with accuracy. The Psalms were, 
indeed, divided and numbered from a very early period ; 
for we find St Paul (Acts xiii 33) referring to a passage as 
taken from the second Psalm. In quoting the other books, 
they were cited as the law, Esaias, etc. ; conmionly using 
the name of the writer. The New Testament was early 
divided into sections for use in the services of the Church. 
It is believed that the present division into chapters was 
made hy Cardinal Hugo about the middle of the thirteenth 
century ; some ascribe it to the famous Langton. The 
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division into verses is due to Robert Stephens, a famous 
printer of Paris. On the whole, both these divisions into 
chapters and verses have been well done. In some cases, 
however, they interfere with the sense, by separating what 
ought to be taken together, and by joining what ought to 
be kept separate. Thus, it will be seen that the last verse 
of the nineteenth chapter of St. Matthew should be the 
Jirst verse of the twentieth chapter. The punctuation of 
Scripture is also entirely of human authority, and must be 
disregarded when the sense so requires. The same re- 
mark applies to many of the titles prefixed to the Psalms, 
and the postscripts added to the epistles. 

8. Ck>xite(nt8. The number of books in Holy Scripture 
is 66 ; 39 in the Old, and 27 in the New Testament 
These contain 1189 chapters ; 929 being in the Old, 
and 260 in the New Testament Ingenious people have 
calculated that these chapters contain 31,173 verses ; 
773,692 words, and 3,566,480 letters. It has also been 
ascertained that the middle chapter, and the shortest 
in Scripture, is Psalm cxvii. ; and a number of other 
carious, but by no means useful, particulars have also 
been discovered by laborious and ill-directed investi- 
gation. Tlie Jews pursued the same practice, and even 
reckoned up the number of times each letter occurred in 
the sacred books, but this was with the view of preventing 
the corruption of Scripture, which, now that printing has 
been invented, may be looked upon as an impossible con- 
tiogencry. 
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BOOK I. 



THE OLD TESTAMENT. 



CHAPTEK I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Divisions — Language — The Septoagint — CJhronology — Arrange- 
ment. 

9. Divifiionjs. The Old Testament, in our Bibles, con- 
sists of thirty-nine books ; but the Jews divided it into 
twenty-two books, to correspond to the number of letters 
in their alphabet. Thej made Ruth a part of the book of 
Judges ; they reckoned only one book of Samuel, one 
of Kings, and one of Chronicles; Lamentations was in- 
cluded in Jeremiah ; and Ezra and Nehemiah formed one 
book ; Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, were consi- 
dered separate books ; the other twelve prophets were all 
embraced in one. These twenty-two books were arranged 
in three divisions — the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms : 
sometimes in two—ih^ Law and the Prophets ; the Psahns 
being in this case included in the Prophets. These two 
methods of arranging the books are referred to in the 
New Testament (g.y., St. Luke xxiv. 44, St. Matt xxii. 
40, etc.) The Law contained the five books of Moses. The 
Prophets contained the historical books — Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, Kings — which were called the former prophets, as 
well as Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor 
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prophets. The Psalms (called also Hagidgrapha^ t.e,, holy 
writmgs) included all the other books. Jewish writers 
were not, however, agreed as to the books which should be 
included among the Prophets or the Psalms. By modem 
writers the Old Testament is divided into four sections — 
viz., the ZaWy the JStstoncal Books (from Joshua to Esther), 
the Devotional Books (Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Solomon, and Lamentations), and the Prophets, 

10. Iianfipiaga The Old Testament is written in 
Hebrew. Parts of Daniel and Ezra,* however, are written 
in the Chaldee language (that is, the language spoken at 
Babylon), which the Jews had acquired during their cap- 
tivi^, and which they used on their return. 

IL The Septuagint. The most remarkable of the 
early translations of the Old Testament is what is called 
tlie Septuagint, The word Septuagint means seventy, and 
this name was given from the tradition that it was the 
work of seventy translators. According to the common 
account, Ptolemy Philadelphus, the founder of the famous 
library at Alexandria, procured seventy-two learned Jews 
(six from each tribe) to translate their sacred books into 
the Oreek language for the use of Jews residing out of 
Palestine, and for the benefit of Gentiles to whom Hebrew 
was unknown. The translators, it is said, were placed in 
houses on the island of Pharos, at the mouth of the Kile, 
where they completed their work in seventy-two days. 
The story was, besides, embellished by many fabulous 
additions, some of which even claimed inspiration for the 
translators. It is difficult to ascertain the truth on the 
subject, but it is pretty certain that about 285 B.c. the 
five books of Moses were translated into Greek at Alex- 
andria. The other books were subsequently translated, 
the whole being completed before B.c. 130. The Sep- 
tuagint is a very unequal translation ; some parts are 
ill, others well performed. It is of great value in illus- 
trating the New Testament ; for, as it was the version 
commonly used in the time of our Lord and His apostles, 

♦ viz.— Daniel ii 4— viL 2S. Ezra iv. 8— vi 18, and yU. 12-26. Also 
JeremjAhz. 11. 
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several of the terms used by them have been borrowed 
from the Septuagint. 

12. Chronology. The chronology of Scripture is con- 
fessedly a subject of much difficulty. Holy Scripture was 
not intended to serve merely as an ordinary history : it 
gives us very few data from which we can calculate exactly, 
and those given are not always easily reconcilable with each 
other. There is, besides, no fixed point from which all events 
are calculated ; the Jews evidently did not reckon as we do, 
for they considered parts of a day or year as whole days or 
years, and their year was regulated by the moon, not by 
the sun, and differed from ours in length by several days. 
These causes alone are more than sufficient to make the 
chronology of Scripture very confused to us. To make 
matters worse, however, it is found that the numbers given 
in our Hebrew Bibles are entirely different from those given 
in the Septuagint ; and many critics believe that the num- 
bers in the Septuagint are more likely to be right than 
those in our Hebrew Bibles. The difference between the 
two is too large to admit of any reconciliation. Thus our 
Hebrew Bibles make an interval of 1656 years between the 
creation and the flood, the Septuagint enlarges the interval 
to 2262 years ; again, the Hebrew places 857 years be- 
tween the flood and the Exodus (e. e., departure out of Egypt), 
the Septuagint places 1637 years. It will thus be seen 
that the chronology of the Septuagint gives a much longer 
period of years during which man has existed on the earth 
than that of the Hebrew Bibles ; it is in consequence called 
the hug chronology, the Hebrew being by contrast styled 
the short. Many learned volumes have been written on 
both sides ; those who favour the long system maintain 
that a longer time seems necessary for the growth of 
nations in early times than the Hebrew chronology allows ; 
while those who hold by the short chronology (besides 
other reasons) remind us of the extreme care with which 
the Jews preserved their sacred books. The chief advocate 
of the long system was Dr. Hales ; of the shorty Archbishop 
Usher. It would be out of place to discuss the subject 
here : but as it is necessary to follow some system, that of 
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Usher is here adopted, not because it is conceived to be 
certainly riglit, but because it is founded on the Holy 
Scriptures as ^w^e receive them, and has been generally fol- 
lowed in this country. 

Id. Arrangement. The books of the Old Testament 
are not arranged in the exact order in which th^ were 
written. In Hebrew Bibles they are arranged in classes, 
the Law coming first, the Prophets next, and the FmItm 
last The same principle has been followed in the arrange- 
ment of the books in the English Bible. The historical 
books are placed first, arranged in the order of the events 
to which they refer. The devotional books come next ; 
Job being placed first, as one of the oldest books in Scrip- 
ture, and the Psalms next, because though some are of a 
later date, most of them were written by David. In the 
arrangement of the prophets a different plan has been 
pursued ; the four whose writings are largest — Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel — come first, in the order of 
their prophesying ; the other minor prophets are also, 
genendly speaking, in chronological order, although to 
this remark there are some exceptions. Malachi is, how- 
ever, undoubtedly the latest in point of time of the writers 
of the Old Testament. The collection of these books is 
usually ascribed to Ezra ; some of them are, however, of a 
later period ; and, on the whole, the most probable opinion 
is, that Ezra collected those works which up till his time 
liad proceeded from inspired writers, and that subsequently, 
his own writings, as well as those of Nehemiah and 
Malachi, and perhaps the book of Esther, were admitted 
into the canon by some one divinely conmiissioned to do 

80. 
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Creation — ^Fall — Deluge — ^Dispersion of Men — ^Lives of Abraham, 
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14. 19'aine. The name Oenem is of Qreek origin, and 
means generation or creation ; the book is so called be- 
cause it commences with an account of the creation. 

15. Time Embraced* The history in Genesis extends 
from the Creation to the death of Joseph, that is, according 
to Usher's chronology, from B.C. 4004 to b.c. 1635, thus 
embracing a period of 2369 years, (according to the long 
chronology, 3618 years). 

16. Author. The Jews have always recognised Moses 
as the writer of Genesis and the four succeeding books. 
They form with them one roll or volume, and are called the 
Law, In our country they are commonly called the Pen- 
tateiLch, from a Greek word meaning five-fold or five- 
volumed. Some have also supposed that Moses was the 
writer of the book of Job, and of the ten psalms, from xc. 
to xcix. ; but this rests on conjecture, with the exception 
of Psahn xc, which is in the title described as " a prayer 
of Moses, the man of God." Some recent critics in Qer- 

many have asserted that much of the Pentateuch is of far 
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later date tlian tlie time of Moses ; but their opinions 
have not met with much approbation in this country * We 
know that Moses was accustomed to write^ by Qod's com- 
mandmenty an account of contemporary transactions ; thus 
he wrote an account of the battle with the Amalekites 
(Ezod. xrii. 14), of the joumeyings of the Israelites (Num. 
xxziiL 2), of the law (Dent zxzL 9), etc The other books 
of Scripture^ moreover, always refer to Moses as the 
writer of the law {e,g,, Josh. xxiiL 6 ; 1 Kings ii. 3) ; and 
in the New Testament, the common way of quoting the 
first five books is by saying, " Moses wrote," or " Moses 
says in the law," (St Mark xiL 19 ; St. Matt viiL 4, etc.) 
There seems, therefore, to be no doubt that Moses wrote 
the book of Genesis ; and the manner in which the con- 
tents of the book are referred to in the New Testament, 
shews that they were considered to be entitled to divine 
authority. They were always held to be inspired, and the 
Samaritans who rejected the rest of the Old Testament re- 
ceived the Law as from God. We do not know when 
Qenesis was written ; many think it was written during 
Moses's sojourn in the land of Midian ; others, that it was 
written in the wilderness, perhaps after some parts of 
Exodus. 

17. Creation. Genesis opens with an account of the 
creation (b.o. 4004).t Understanding the narrative in 
its literal sense, the work of creation occupied six days ; 
on the firsty light was created ; on the second, the firma- 
ment ; on the third, the land was separated from the 
water, and grass, herbs, and trees were produced ; on the 
fourth, the sun, moon, and stars were created for signs and 
for seasons ; on iheffth, fishes and birds were created ; on 
the sixth, beasts and reptiles, and finally manJt 

* It is, however, generally admitted that the conclnding yerses of 
Deateronomy, giving an account of Moses's death, and such phrases as, 
" to this day," ai^ of ^^ter origin. Some ascribe them to Ezra. 

t At least 150 different dates of the Creation have been given by various 
writers. On this subject, as has been already said, everything must be 
mere coqjectnre. b.c. 4004 is Usher's date; the Samaritan Pentateuch 
nuUces it 4700 jb.c. ; Hales, 5411 b.g. 

t Two accounts are given of the creation of man, see chap. 1. 2&^ wad. 
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18. G«ologioal Diffleoltiea. No chapter of Scriptarft 
luM, for the last twenty years, occaaicmed mare oontroyeisy 
than the first chapter of Genesis. The grand difficnltyhas 
arisen from the fact, that geologists consider that it has 
been proved, that the globe is of mnch higher antiqnity 
than the literal interpretation of Grenesis seems to allow, 
and tliat animal and vegetable life mnst have existed on 
it, for many ages, perhaps centuries, before man was 
created. To meet this difficulty, it is generally pro- 
posed to separate the first two verses of the chaptcar ^m 
those which follow, so as to allow of a long interval of 
time between the primeval period, when the earth was 
" without form and void," and the commencement of the 
six days' work, which fitted the earth for the habitation 
of men. It is also proposed to consider the days men- 
tioned in Genesis not as fixed periods of twenty-fonr houis, 
but as periods of indefinite length. But to this there are 
many objections ; such a proposal renders it difficult to in- 
terpret the reason assigned for keeping the fourth conmiand- 
ment ; it seems to do violence to the plain words of Scrip- 
ture ; and it, besides, affords no answer to the objections 
of the geologists. We cannot doubt that the two records, 
the one dictated by God to Moses, the other inscribed in 
the stony bosom of the earth, must, if rightly interpreted, 
teach the same thing ; at present, however, no method of 
reconciling the apparent contradictions between the records 
has been proposed which has met with general acceptance. 
The whole subject ought to remind us of a truth some- 
times overlooked, viz., that Scripture was not given to 
teach us science, but to make us wise unto salvation. In 
matters of science. Scripture speaks just as men do in oidi- 
nary conversation. Had it done otherwise ; had it on all 

chap. ii. 7, 21-25. The account in the second chapter is much ftiHer Uian that 
in the first. It is worth noticing that in the first chapter the Deity is uni- 
formly called Ood (in Hebrew, Elohim)^ in the second and third chapten He 
is called Lord God (in the Hebrew, Jehovah-Elohim). In Germany this has 
been considered a proof that Genesis (and the rest of the Pentatench) was 
composed by putting together two (or more) documents, which did not 
always agree very well with each other. Other equally unwarrantable oon- 
eluaiona have been drawn by t\ve same Qerman school of critica. 
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acientdfic subjects used the language which a perfect know- 
ledge of Bcience would dictate, this would have proved an 
insuperable obstacle to its own reception ; for men would 
have rejected its teachings on heavenly things, because 
they (though erroneously) believed its teachings on earthly 
things to be contrary to fact. 

19. The Hebrew word to create does not necessarily 
mean to make out of nothing ; we are told, however, in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, that this is its meaning in 
Qenesis ; for it says, '^ through faith we understand that 
things which are seen were not made of things which do 
appear," t.e., were made of nothing, not from any previously 
existing materials. This doctrine, that Gk)d is the Creator 
of all things, is one peculiar to revelation ; no other reli- 
gion ever taught that matter derived its existence as well 
as its form and arrangement from God. Even the wisest 
of the ancient philosophers taught that God had only ar- 
ranged matter into the order and beauty which we see ; 
matter itself they believed to have always existed, and to 
be eternal as Gk)d was. We thus find in the very first 
chapter of Genesis a truth made known by Moses, which 
the wisdom of men had never discovered ; and this a truth 
calculated to produce in our minds the highest impression 
of the infinite power of God. 

20. In the New Testament, the creation is in several 
passages ascribed to Jesus Christ. Thus, St. John says (L 
3), " All things were made by iTm," (see also Hebrews i. 
3, etc.) This is, of course, always considered a very strong 
evidence of His true divinity. The first chapter of Genesis 
also contains a reference to the agency of the Holy Spirit 
in creation — " Th^ S/jpirit of Ood moved upon the face of 
the waters" (ver. 2). Wc have also an indication of a plu- 
rality of persons in the Godhead, m the account given of 
the creation of man in verse 26 — ^ And God said, Let ua 
make man." These words, it is explained, must have been 
spoken to one who was able to make man ; and there 
must, therefore, be more than one Person possessed of the 
power of Gk>dhead. These indications are, to be sure, not 
very clear ; but this is in accordance with the uniform 
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practice of Scripture^ wlucli, beginning with dim indica- 
tions, increases in clearness as it proceeds. 

2L A more minute account of the creation of our Jlrst 
parents is given in the second chapter of Qenesis than 
that in the first. Man, we are told, was formed out of 
the dust of the ground ; his soul was breathed into him 
by Qod. With reference to the origin of his body from 
the dust of the ground, the first man was caUed Adam 
(connected with a Hebrew word meaning red earth). On 
his creation, Adam was placed alone in the Garden of Eden 
to keep it. By God's direction, he gave names to all the 
beasts, but no suitable companion was found among them 
for hiuL Therefore, God caused a deep sleep to fall upon 
him, took from him a rib, closing up the flesh thereof, and 
formed it into a woman to be his helpmate.* Both were 
made, Scripture says, '^ in the image of God ;" that is, 
they had souls derived from Him, hearts able to feel love 
towards Him, and minds capable of attaining extensive 
knowledge. They were also, as were all God's works, per- 
fectly pure and holy. In virtue of this high dignity, (Jod 
gave tiiem dominion over all His works on earth ; He 
permitted to them the use of all herbs and fruits for food ; 
He commanded them to be fruitful, and multiply, and re- 
plenish the earth ; and He gave them His blessing. The 
woman was called Bve (i,e., life), because she was to be 
" the mother of all living." The narrative in Gtenesis thus 
distinctly teaches what the rest of Scripture also declares, 
that the human race are all descended from one original 
pair of ancestors. 

22. The Instltutioxi of Marriage had its origia in 
Paradise, and was founded by God himself. According to 
the opinion of many, the Sabbath was also observed from 
the first. 

28. The Beligion of Mail befbre the Fall would 
consist in the fulfilling of such moral duties as conscience 
and reason would discover — such as gratitude to God, 
affection to each other, etc — ^with the observance of the 

* Some have explained this as an allegory, but St. Panl refers to it as 
rtfal (1 Corinthiana xl 8, 9). 
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positive precept,* to abstain from eating the forbidden 
fruit. They would also be required to believe any truths 
which God might reveal of £Qs own character ; and pro- 
bably many such revelations were made of which Scripture 
says nothing. 

24. Paxadise. The exact locality of Paradise has been 
a subject of much dispute. It undoubtedly lay somewhere 
on the course of the Euphrates ; but whether near its source 
or its mouth, is uncertaiD. Of the four rivers, the Euphra- 
tes is well known ; the Hiddekel (or rather Dekel) is the 
Tigris ; the Gihon is thought to be the Arazes, though 
Josephus thought it the Nile ; the Pison is thought to be 
the Phasis — Josephus, however, considered it the Ganges. 
No light is thrown on the locality by the other circmn- 
stances mentioned. HavHah is said by some to have been 
in India, by others in Arabia ; and it is disputed whether 
.^Ithiopia (Gush) was in Africa, or Asia, or both. We do 
not know whether the bdellium was a gum or a precious 
stone ; and it is equally impossible to tell what sort of 
stone is meant by the on^x. But on subjects where know- 
ledge would merely gratify our curiosity, and not minister 
to our improvement. Scripture usually leaves us uncertain. 

26. Texnptatioii aoid Fall. Man, when created, was 
perfectly free from all taint of evil, and was able to with- 
stand all temptations, though left free to fall if he chose 
to do wrong. How long man remained pure. Scripture 
does not say ; and many opinions, all equally unfounded, 
have been advanced. Evil had been already introduced 
mto the world. How any reasonable beings, created pure, 
could ever be induced to commit sin, is the great mystery 
which has always perplexed men ; and Scripture throws 
no light ujwn its solution. We are only told that some of 
the angels had sinned (St Paul seems to say, through 
pride), and had fallen from their first estate (St. Jude 6.) 
One of these fallen angels, employing in some way the 

* A potiHve precept is one which is binding on us becaose issued by One 
whom we are bound to obey ; a moroZ precept is binding on us because it 
is right. To rest on the seventh day was a posUivt precept ; not to kill 
was a moral one. 
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agency of a serpent, tempted Eve to transgress the com- 
mand which forbade her to eat of the tree of knowledge. 
The tempter asked* whether God had forbidden her to eat 
of every tree, insinuating that such conduct was too harsh 
to have come from Grod. Eve replied that God allowed 
them to eat of the trees, except of the tree of knowledge ; 
but even in this reply there is something to blame, for she 
omits to notice the free permission they had received to eat 
of all other trees. The tempter saw his advantage, and 
asserted that the threatened punishment would not follow 
transgression, thus challenging the truth of Gk)d ; and 
added that it was out of jealousy that He debarred them 
from eating. He further promised (falsely) many advan- 
tages from eating ; and Eve, forgetting God's promise and 
all His goodness, « took of the fruit and ate of it, and gave 
also to her husband, and he did eat." Thus was completed 
the first act of disobedience : thus sin came into the world, 
and Adam brought on himself and his posterity all the 
penalty of disobedience. That this was a real transaction, 
and no allegory, is clear from the references to it in the 
New Testament (see 1 Tim. ii. 14 ; John viii. 44, etc.) 

26. The Pnnifihxnent denounced against transgression 
was, " In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 
die.** The death thus threatened was not merely, or 
chiefly, that of the body, for this did not take place on the 
day of eating ; but that of the soul, called spiritual death, 
which took place at the very time of eating. From that 
moment the soul of Adam was separated from God by the 
feeling that he had sinned. Adam shewed this by hiding 
from his Maker ; and the bad results of the fall were also 
shewn in the mutual recriminations of Adam and Eve. At 
the same time, from the day of eating, man was made liable 
to bodily death, and all the calamities which afflict life. All 
concerned in the sin were punished ; Adam was subjected 
to hard labour, and the ground on which he laboured was 

* To explain the fact that Eve was not astonished at hearing the serpent 
speak, Josephns supposes that before the fall all animals spoke. Milton, 
it will be remembered, makes the serpent ascribe his possession of the 
Ikculty of speech to his having eaten the fruit 
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no longer to be spontaneously fmitfuL Eve was to be 
subject to the rule of her husband, and to bring forth 
children in sorrow. The serpent was cursed above every 
beast ; it was to go on its belly,* and eat dust. Finally, 
man was driven out of the garden, and cherubim with a 
flaming sword were stationed to prevent his retum.t 

27. A Xtedeexner Promised. When pronouncing sen- 
tence on the serpent, God said — " I will put enmity be- 
tween thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed : it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heeL** In these words is contained the first promise of a 
Saviour who was to destroy the work of the devil. It i9 
DO doubt obscure ; yet it contained enough to excite the 
hope and sustain the faith of our first parents. Christ, 
bom of a virgin mother, is in the strictest sense " the seed 
of the woman ;" He " was manifested to destroy the works 
of the devil" (1 John iiL 8). His heel was bruised in the 
sufferings which he endured upon earth. 

28. Man after the FalL The fall introduced many 
changes. Labour and sorrow, before unknown, now came 
into the world. Many believe that some alteration of the 
constitution of nature then took place ; and that before 
the fall there were no change of seasons, no violent winds 
or tempests. It is also inferred from Genesis ii. 6, that 
there was no rain before the fall. After that event, 
it is believed, the earth was subjected to all the violence 
of the elements. Language, as much at least as would 
suffice for ordinary use, was probably communicated by 
God to man ; and to this was probably added a knowledge 
of the first rudiments of those necessary arts without 
which life could not have been sustained. Gk)d also, we 
read, made them coats of skins, and clothed them. Their 
fdigion would now consist of the observance of the duties 
formerly binding on them, along with those appropriate to 

* Hence some have inferred that before the fall it went erect, and was 
then degraded. 

f It says in Geneais that Adam was expelled lest he might " eat of the 
Tree of Life and live for ever." This is generally supposed to be spoken 
ironically, for it cannot be imagined that Adam could thus escape his sen* 
tenoe. 
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transgressors, especially contrition for sin. They were also 
required to cherish faith in the promised Redeemer. 
Some sort of religious worship was of course used, and 
probably it was practised near that eastern gate of Paradise 
where the cherubim were stationed, and where the pre- 
sence of the Lord (chap. iv. 16) was peculiarly manifested. 
Of this worship, sacrifices, most probably by God's order, 
formed a part — men being thus reminded of that death 
which sin had brought into the world, and figuratively 
forewarned of the great sacrifice which was to atone for 
sin. In all likelihood, God gave intimation of the species 
of animals which might be used for sacrifice ; this would 
introduce the distinction between clean animals and un- 
clean ; the skins of the slain animals would furnish 
clothes. 

29. Adam is frequently referred to in Scripture as a 
ti/pe of Christ. Hence our Lord, because He stood in the 
aame relation to His church which Adam occupied towards 
the human race, is called the second Adam (1 Cor. xv. 45). 

80. Cain and AbeL The first children of Adam and 
Eve were Cain (getting), and Abel (vanity). Cain was so 
called because, as Eve said, " she had got a man from the 
Lord ;" perhaps hoping that he was the promised seed that 
was to be the deliverer. Cain became a tiller of the 
ground ; Abel a shepherd — the two professions which 
must first arise in any society. Both were attentive to the 
religious duty of sacrificing ; but AbeFs only was accepted, 
probably by fire from heaven. Abel was accepted (Heb. 
xL 4) because he offered in faith, that is, because of his 
belief in the atoning efScacy of blood ; for Cain's sacrifice 
had no blood, and did not refer, therefore, to that great 
sacrifice from which all others derive their efficacy. Cain, 
out of jealousy, rose up and slew his brother. This must 
have taken place nearly 130 years after the fall, when 
Adam's other children had grown up, and, with their 
families, already formed a small population. For his 
crime, Cain was driven from the presence of the Lord, and 
compelled to wander as a fugitive upon the earth. He 
confessed that death was his appropriate punishment ; but 
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Qod placed a mark on him to protect him. He dwelt, we 
are told, in the land of Nod (wondering), where he built a 
dty called ISnoch, after his son, the Jlrst city mentioned in 
S&rvpture, The Jews say that he became insane, and ran 
in the woods like a beast. 

8L The Antediluvians. Scripture takes notice of 
only two fiamilies of antediluvian patriarchs^ those de- 
scended from Seth and those descended from Cain. The 
descendants of Cain were distinguished for their improve- 
ments in the arts ; Jubal was the inventor of '^ the ha^ and 
organ," that is, probably, of rude stringed and wind instru- 
ments resembling these ; Tubal-Cain was a skilful worker 
in brass (copper) and iron ; Jabal lived in tents, that is, he 
was the first to begin the wandering life of a large cattle- 
owner, since so common in the East. With all this, how- 
ever, there was on their part a total neglect of religion and 
moral duty ; acts of bloodshed and violence abounded, and 
polygamy was introduced. Among the descendants of Seth, 
the knowledge of the true Qod was kept up ; they are, pro-, 
bably for this reason, called in GenesiB '^ the sons of Qod " 
(vL 2). Some of them were eminently pious, as Enoch,* of 
whom it is recorded, that" he walked with Qod, and was not, 
for Qod took him,'' that is, tor his faith, ^ he was translated 
that he should not see death " (Heb. xL 5). Enoch, St. 
Jude tells us, foretold the coming of Christ to inflict judg- 
ment on the ungodly (Jude 14). In spite of his preaching, 
wickedness became more prevalent ; and the intermarriage 
of the pious descendants of Seth (" sons of Qod," Qen. vi 2) 
with the irreligious daughters of Cain, spread the mischief 
further, until, in the time of Noah, a universal corruption 
had overspread the world, and Qod determined to destroy 
men with a deluge. The antediluvians Hved to an extreme 
age : Methuselah lived 969 years ; Adam, 930 ; and seve- 
ttd others nearly as long. This was eminently useful for 
various purposes. It would provide a ready means for 
handing down an accurate account of events, past and con- 

* This was also the name of Cain's son. The names of Cafai's and those 
of Seth's descendants resemble each other very closely, and must he care- 
foUj distinguisb^ 
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temporary.* It was also eminently favourable to the 
growth of knowledge ; and it will explain the populonsness 
of the world before the flood ; for, according to Scripture, 
there must have been six or seven generations all alive at 
once — ^in other words, all who had been bom within seven 
hundred years would be alive at the flood. 

82. "Noah and the Deluge. Noah was the son of 
Lamech, and was bom b.g. 2948. His name, which de- 
notes rest or comfm% was given him because his father 
Lamech hoped that '^ he should comfort them concerning 
their work, because of the ground which the Lord had 
cursed." In his time men were become totally corrupt ; 
but he found favour in God's sight from his piety. God 
gave him warning of His intention to destroy men with a 
flood, and told him to prepare an ark to save himself and 
his family. A respite of a hundred and twenty years 
was granted to men before the deluge was sent, during 
which time Noah prepared his ark, and preached right- 
eousness (2 Pet. xi 5) to his fellow men. His warn- 
ings were disregarded ; and at length the ark was 
finished, and all was ready. In all probability the ark 
was a huge building quite unlike a modem ship, for 
it was not intended to sail, but merely to float. It was 
made of gopher-wood (i.^., perhaps, cypress), and was made 
water-tight by the application of pitch (?>., bitumen) within 
and without. Its dimensions were 300 cubits in length, 
50 in width, and 30 in height; or, 647 feet long, 91 wide, 
and 54 high.t It consisted of three stories, had a door in 
the side, and a window, (or perhaps a series of windows), 
probably in the roof. When it was finished, God gave 
Noah warning that in seven days the flood should come. 
During that time Noah, his wife, his three sons, and their 
wives, in all eight persons (1 Pet. iii. 20), went in ; and 

* Thus, it can be calculated that Methuselah was contemporary with 
Adam for upwards of 200 years ; he was also contemporary with Shem for 
100 years. Thus Methuselah might relate to Shem what he himself heard 
from Adam. Shem again was a contemporary of Abraham, and might re- 
late to him what Methuselah had told himself. There were thus but two 
between Adam and Abraham. 

f AUowing the cubit to be 21 '888 inches long. 
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along with them went a pair of eveiy nnclean animal 
(i>., animal unfit for food or sacrifice), and seven pairs 
of every clean animal God then shut them in, and im- 
mediately the flood came on the earth. Water poured 
down from the " windows of heaven ; *' the " fountains of 
the great deep were broken up;*' for forty days and nights 
the rain fell, and the water continued to rise for 150 days 
until all the high hills were covered. The mountains were 
8ubmerg-ed under fifteen cubits of water ; and every living 
thing not in the ark died. Afterwards a wind passed 
over the earth, and the rain ceased, and the waters began 
to assuage. After floating for nearly 200 days the ark 
rested on the mountains of Ararat. In ninety days more, 
the mountains became visible. Forty days afterwards, 
Noah, who, from the window being in the roof, could see 
nothing of the earth, sent out a raven which never re- 
turned, and a dove which, finding no resting-place, came 
back. After seven days, the dove was again sent out, and 
returned with a fresh-pluckt olive leaf ; a week after, it 
was once more sent out, but never returned, a sign that 
much of the land was now free from water. At the end of 
a year the earth was dried, and Noah lifted up the cover- 
ing from the ark. Still he remained in the ark till he re- 
ceived the divine order to leave it. His first act was to 
offer up a sacrifice to the God who had so marvellously pre- 
served him ; and God, pleased with his piety, promised 
that no universal flood should again destroy men. Noah 
was in the ark for a year and ten days. 

83. An event so important as the deluge is often referred 
to in the New Testament. Our Lord compares the sudden- 
ness of His own second coming to that of the deluge. St. 
Peter refers to it as a proof of the possibility of the future 
destruction of the world by fire. The same apostle speaks 
of the " long-sufiering of God," which "waited in the 
days of Noah while the ark was a preparing, wherein few, 
that is, eight souls, were saved by water ; the like figure 
whereunto even baptism doth also now save us," etc. (2 
Pet. iiL 20). The deluge also occupies a prominent place 
in the early traditions of every nation ; some of these bear 
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A Btriling leeemblance to the acconnt in Scripture. The 
most cuiioua of these is illustrated ia the foUo-wisg en- 
giaving of a medal of the town of Apamea, which repre- 
sents Noah and his wife in the ark (which has Noah's 
nsme inscribed in Qreek characters on it), with the raven, 
and the dove with the olive branch ; the patriarch and hie 
wife are also represented as leaving the ark, and giving 
thanks for their safety. 




81. The scriptural accotint of the deluge has be«ii the 
rol^'ect of much controversy. The chief difference of 
opinion hae been as to whether the deluge extended over 
all the world, or was confined to some particular locality. 
The account in Scripture seems to assert in the plainest 
terms that it extended to the whole world ; at the same 
time, it is adnutted by all, that Scripture eonietiiues speaks 
of the whole earth, where the context ahews that only a 
port of the earth was meant (see Acta ii. 6), Those who 
maintain that the deluge was local lelj mainly on two 
arguments. They say, first, that the population of the 
world was not very large at the time of the deluge, and 
that a universal deluge was quite unneceHsary to destroy 
men ; and secondly, that were the deluge universal, the 
number of different species of animals to be taken into the 
ark would far exceed the accommodation provided ; that 
many species live so short a time, that they could not have 
UareUed from the place where they are found, to the ark, 
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and tliat they could not have sundved in the climate 
where the ark was. In reply, it has been stated that, 
though we know nothing certain of the population of the 
world, yet, from the longevity of the patriarchs, it may 
have been large ; some have even supposed (though this 
is mere conjecture) that the earth was as populous then as 
now. Ab to the accommodation in the ark, a little calcu- 
lation will shew that each story had an area of nearly an 
acre and a quarter ; and the most recent scientific inquirers 
Gondenm, and even ridicule, the usual statements of the 
vast number of species of animals in the world. Besides, 
many of the objections against a imiversal deluge are 
e^uadly valid against a local one. On the whole, there 
does not seem to be any necessity for departing from the 
literal interpretation of Scripture, to which it is, of course, 
our duty to adhere, until it has been conclusively shewn 
to be inconsistent with fact 

85. With Noah, as the second father of the himian 
race, God established a covenant, and as a token of it, He 
" set his bow in the cloud."* Some new regulations were 
also made. The use of animal food was allowed, as is 
usually believed, for the first time, an express prohibition 
being, however, added against the eating of blood. Ex- 
press commands were given to punish murder with death. 
Dominion over all the creatures was assigned to man. 
Finally, Gk>d repeated the blessing which He had originally 
given to Adam and Eve ; and bade Noah and his sons 
"increase, and multiply, and replenish the earth." We 
know little of Noah's subsequent life ; the only event re- 
corded afEbrdfl melancholy evidence of his frailty. He 
became a husbandman, cultivated the vine (the fij«t notice 
of mne)y was drunken, and was exposed to insult from his 
son Ham. For this Ham was punished, his other brothers 
receiving a blessing for their filial reverence. Noah lived 
350 years after the flood, dying (according to the Hebrew 

* It has been dispated whether the rainbow was then flnt made visible, 
'*ta having been fonnerly unknown ; or whether God merely availed Him- 
•elf of n ^ell-known natural object as a token of His covenant 
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chronology) in B.a 1998, only two years before the birth 
of Abrahajn. 

36. Tlie Desoendants of Noah. The sons of Noah 
were, Japheth, the eldest (x. 21), Shem, and Ham ; and by 
them and their ofi&pring the earth has been peopled. It 
is not easy to trace with certainty the various nations 
descended from each, for there are many differences of 
opinion about the names given in Scripture. In general, 
however, Europe has been peopled by the children of 
Japheth ; Asia by those of Shem ; Africa by those of 
Ham. From Japheth are descended, besides other nations, 
the Greeks, through Javan ; the Muscovites, through 
Meshach ; the ancient Britons (Cymry), through Gomer, 
whom, however, some consider the father of the Germans. 
From Shem sprung the Persians, through Elam ; the 
Syrians, through Aram ; the Assyrians, and the Jews. 
From Ham came the Canaanites, the Egyptians, and 
various tribes in Africa. The Scripture confines itself 
almost entirely to the children of Shem, because from him 
the promised Saviour was to come. For his insolent con- 
duct to him, Noah cursed Canaan, saying, ^^ Cursed be 
Canaan ; a servant of servants shall he be to his brethren," 
a prophecy which has been fulfilled in the low degraded 
position of his descendants. At the same time he blessed 
Shem and Japheth. He said of Shem, " Blessed be the 
Lord Gk)d of Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant," 
which was fulfilled in the high honour bestowed on Shem 
of being the ancestor of Christ, and in the expulsion of the 
Canaanites from Palestine. Of Japheth he said, " God 
shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of 
Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant," a prophecy ful- 
filled in the wide dominion of the nations sprung from 
Japheth. 

87. Concision of Tongaea, From Ararat, men grar 
dually spread east to the plain of Shinar, on the banks of 
the Euphrates. God's orders were that they should sepa- 
rate, in order the better to people the world But as tiis 
seemed to expose them to danger in case of another deluge, 
which some would dread, notwithstanding God's promise, 
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men detexmiiied not to separate. Accordingly, led on pro- 
bably by Nimrod, who had the beginning of his kingdom 
at Babel (x. 10), they began to build a lofty tower. The 
country yielded no stone, but bricks were employed instead, 
and slime (bitumen) served for mortar. Their purpose 
was to raise a tower whose top might reach unto heaven ; 
u^ as some think, might be dedicated to the worship of 
the heavenly bodies, the earliest form of idolatry, but 
more likely a lofty tower which might be seen from a great 
distance, and so serve as a rallying-point to prevent their 
being scattered abroad. To prevent His own commands 
from being violated, Gbd stopped their building, by mira- 
culously producing such a confusion of language as ren- 
dered it impossible to proceed. From this circumstance 
the place was called Babel (confusion). It is usually 
believed that a huge artificial mound in Babylon, called 
Birs Nimroud, represents the tower thus impiously begun. 

88. iM'tmrod. The smaU number of men after the 
deluge would allow the wild beasts to multiply to a serious 
extent. Hence arose the first opportunity of gaining dis- 
tmction by becoming "mighty hunters." This was the 
origin of Nvmrod!s power, the first " who began to be a 
mighty one on the earth." He was also the first after the 
flood to build cities. Babel (Babylon) was the beginning 
of his kingdom, and he afterwards built or reduced under 
lus power Erech, Accad, and Calneh (Ctesiphon). All 
these towns were in the plain of Shinar, or Mesopotamia. 
He then went north,* and founded Nineveh, in Assyria ; 
where the tradition of his exploits still lingers among the 
natives. This was in the fourth generation from Noah, 
and by that time the population of the earth must have 
been considerable. 

88. Call of Abram. Neglecting the other sons of 
Noah, Scripture notices only the descendants of Shem ; 
and among them only the direct progenitors of Abram, 
from V. honi the promised Deliverer was to come. Abram 
was th*. son of Terah, and was tenth in descent from 
Shem. He was bom, according to the common calculation, 
* See the marginal rendering of Gen. x. 11. 
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in B.C. 1996, in Ur of the Clialdees. He was Teiali's 
youngest son * but is mentioned first probably because he 
was the destined progenitor of Christ. Though Shem was 
still alive, men had abeady become corrupt. Abram 
and his father, we are told by Joshua (Josh. xxiv. 2), 
were idolaters ; probably they had engaged in the earliest 
form of idolatry — the worship of the sun — to which, in- 
deed, the very name Ur (t>., light) seems to allude. PVom 
Ur the family removed, after Haran's death, intending to 
go to Canaan, but stopped short at Haran (Charran), in 
Mesopotamia. Here they remained till Terah's death, 
when a second call was addressed to Abram, in obedience 
to which he left the rest of the family, attended by his 
wife (and niece) Sarai, and his nephew Lot (b. c. 1921). 
To encourage him to his journey, God gave him a promise 
that He would make of him a great nation, and that in 
him '^ all the nations of the earth would be blessed.^ 
This is the first promue after the jLood of a future Redeemer, 
God had now chosen the man &om whose seed the pro- 
mised Redeemer was to come ; and He separated him 
from the rest of mankind that He might communicate to 
him and his descendants that true reUgion which it was 
to be their highest glory to preserve. In obedience to 
God's command, Abram came to Sichem, to the Plain of 
Moreh — that is, to the plain between Mounts Ebal and 
Gerizim, where Shechem was afterwards built Here God 
again appeared to him, and promised to give the land of 
Canaan to his posterity. From Sichem he went to the 
neighbourhood of Bethel,t and, proceeding still south- 
ward, and finding the land suffering from a famine, he 
went into Egypt. 

40. Abram in Egypt. Egypt, weU watered by 
the inundations of the Nile, was even in Abram's time 
noted for its fertility, and was even then a flourishing 

* This is evident from the fact that Abram's wife, who was but ten 
years younger than himself, was the daughter of his brother Haran, who 
must have been much older. 

t Moses uses the names which were subsequently given ; Bethel was 
not BO csiied till Jacob's time. 
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monarcliy.* Here Abram's faith in divine protection 
Med "hVm. His wife Sarai, though sixty-five years old, 
was, in the yigour of the patriarchal days, still in the prime 
of her beauty ; and he was afraid the Egyptians might 
kill him and seize her. To prevent this, he called Sarai 
his sister, which she might be said to be, according to the 
lax use of such terms of relationship in those times. Abram 
was thus, indeed, not saying anything that was false, but 
lie was wilfully suppressing the important truth of his 
real relation to SaraL His artifice was so far successful ; 
it saved his own life, but it did not protect SaraL The 
king of Egypt took her into his house — a proof that 
polygamy was then practised in Egypt, and that the royal 
will was law. God interfered to protect Sarai ; Abram's 
artifice was discovered ; and the patriarch, after being 
taunted vdth his unworthy attempt at fraud, was dismissed 
from Egypt in disgrace. 

4L Abram and Iiot Separate. The establishments 
of Abram and Lot were very large. Abram's servants 
amounted to upwards of three hundred ; and he was 
very rich in cattle. It was found difficult, accordingly, to 
procure pasture for the flocks of both ; and this having 
occasioned disputes between their herdsmen, to prevent 
further quarrelling, Abram proposed that they shoidd 
separate. Lot got his choice of pasture ground, and se- 
lected the valley of the Jordan from its being so well 
watered. Abram was thus separated from all his relatives, 
and God again renewed the promise of bestowing the land 
upon his seed. Lot removed to Sodom, to be vexed by the 
wickedness of its ungodly inhabitants (2 Pet ii. 7) ; Abram 
pitched his tent m the plain of Mamre, near Hebron. 

* Objections have often been made to the possibility of a kingdom 
existing thns early ; a slight consideration will shew with how little reason. 
This was 427 years after the deluge ; ten generations had been bom into 
the world, most of whom, from the longevity then common, would be still 
«liye. Miaraim, who colonised Egypt, had seven sons, and, on a very 
moderate calcnlation, these might in eight generations have multiplied to 
one or even two millions. Egyptian chronology is still too vague to render 
it necessary to reconcile the date of Abram's visit by the Hebrew calcula- 
tion, with any of the systems of Egyptian dates. 
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42. War at Sodom— Melchizedek. Nimrod's ex- 
ample had found many followers ; and already there were 
conquerors in the world. Chedorlaomer, king of Elam (part 
of Persia), assisted by three neighbouring kings, had subdued 
the kings of the five cities of the plain — Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Admah, Zeboim, and Bela (afterwards called Zoar). After 
a time they rebelled, and Chedorlaomer, marching against 
them, defeated them in the vaUey of Siddim (i.tf., valley of 
the fields), the Jlrst battle on record, and, having plundered 
the cities, went away, carrying Lot with him among the 
captives. News of this misfortune was brought to Abram, 
who armed his servants ; and, assisted by the neighbouring 
chiefs of the Amorites, Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre, pursued 
the unsuspecting Chedorlaomer, overtook them on the way 
to Damascus, defeated them, and rescued Lot and the other 
captives. This adventure forms the only occasion on which 
Abram left his usual character of a man of peace ; and, 
even on it, he acted only as a repeller of aggression, and 
refused to share in the spoil. On his return he was met 
by Melchizedek {i.e,, king of righteousnes), king of Salem 
(i>., peace). Melchizedek was at once king, and priest of 
the most high God. He brought out bread and wine, and 
pronounced a solemn blessing on Abram. Abram in return 
paid him tithes of aU the spoil — thejirst notice of tithe-pay- 
ing in Scripture, This transaction is frequently referred to in 
Scripture. Melchizedek, we are told, was ** without father, 
without mother, without descent, having neither beginning 
of days, nor end of life ;" a description which refers to the 
fact that nothing is said in Scripture either of his family con- 
nections, or of the manner of his succession to his priestly 
office (Heb. vii. 1-17). The same epistle proves the supe- 
riority of his priesthood to that of Aaron, because Abram, 
the progenitor of Aaron, both paid tithes to Melchizedek, 
and acknowledged his superiority by receiving a blessing 
from him. As a king, and a priest not deriving his autho- 
rity from a human source, he is a very prominent type of 
our Lord, who is repeatedly declared to be " a priest after 
the order of Melchizedek " (Ps. ex. 4 ; Heb. v. 6, vi 20, 
etc) Conjecture has identified Melchizedek with Shem ; 
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and it has been much disputed whether his city of Salem 
be the saine as Jerusalem, which is undoubtedly called 
Salem in Scripture (Ps. IxxvL 2), or Salim near which John 
baptized (Jolm iiL 23), or some other town near Shechem. 

43. Ck>venaiit Renewed— the Three Promises. The 
three promises made to Abram were — that his seed should 
inherit the land of Canaan ; that they should be as nume- 
rous as the sand ; that in him all the nations of the earth 
should be blessed. As yet, however, he had no son ; but 
he, notwithstanding, believed in the Lord. To strengthen 
his faith still farther, God again renewed the covenant with 
him, and at the same time revealed to him some of the 
future destinies, of his descendants, especially their afflic- 
tion in a strange land for 400 years, and their subsequent 
return to Palestine, when the iniquity of the Amorites 
should be fulL This promise was ratified by a vision of 
a burning lamp, or lamp of fire (supposed to be similar to 
the Shechinah), passing between the parts of the animala 
which he had sacrificed. 

44. Ishmael— Ciremnoision. As all the promises de- 
pended on his having a son, and Sarai had none, Abram 
was induced at her persuasion to receive Hagar, an Egyptian 
bondmaid, as a subordinate wife. In this way, it was hoped, 
the promises would be accomplished. Here again Abram's 
faith failed him ; and he vainly hoped to help out 
the accomplishment of the Divine will by human artifice. 
His conduct soon produced dissension in the household. 
Hagar, elated by the honour conferred on her, despised her 
Qustiess, and when Sarai, exerting her lawful authority, 
** dealt hardly with her," she fled towards her ancient home 
in Egypt. In the wilderness an angel met her, pro- 
phesied to her the future greatness of her son, and ordered 
her to return. She returned to Abram, and shortly after 
(a a 1910), Ishmael (ue.y God shall hear) was bom. Thir- 
teen years later, God again renewed his promises and his 
covenant with Abram, whose name was now changed from 
Abram (high father) to Abraham (father of a multitude), 
a more appropriate name for one who was to be the 
father both realh/ of a large nation, and fguratively of 
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an innumerable multitude of believers, for " they wbicli are 
of faith are the children of Abraham " (QaL iiL 7). The 
name Sarai {ue,, my princess, or some say, contentions) was 
at the same time changed to Sarah (princess). Circwmcimn 
was also instituted as a sign of the covenant between Qod 
and Abraham. All the male children were to be circum- 
cised on the eighth day after their birth, and neglect of 
this ordinance involved exclusion from the benefits of the 
covenant. Abraham lost no time in complying with God's 
will ; he was himself circumcised that same day, though 
in his ninety-ninth year ; and Ishmael, then a boy of thir- 
teen, was circumcised at the same time, a fact which is con- 
firmed by the practice still observed among the Arabians, 
his descendants, of circumcising at the age of thirteen. Fre- 
quent allusions are made to circumcision in the New Testa- 
ment ; and it is by almost all considered to be a type of 
baptism in the Christian Church. It was at the same time 
revealed to Abraham that Ishmael was not to be the pro- 
mised seed, but that his own wife Sarah was to bear the 
seed in whom ''all the nations of the earth should be 
blessed." 

46. Destruction of Sodom. In the same year the 
Lord again appeared to Abraham. As he sat at his tent 
door he saw three men, apparently travellers, whom he 
entertained with true eastern hospitality. On finishing the 
hasty meal which the patriarch had prepared, one of the 
three, called the Lord (i. e., Jehovah), again repeated the 
promise that Sarah should have a son, a promise which 
Sarah, from want of faith, laughed at, thereby exposing 
herself to the Lord's rebuke for her unbelief, as her 
denial that she had laughed drew down a rebuke for 
her falsehood. The Lord then revealed to Abraham Ms 
intention of destroying Sodom on account of its aggravated 
sin. Abraham interceded, and Gbd graciously promised 
that he would spare the city if he found fifty, forty-five, 
forty, thirty, twenty, or even ten righteous men in it. 
While the Lord talked with Abraham, the other two pro- 
ceeded to Sodom, where Lot met them, and on his earnest 
entreaty they entered his house, and warned him of the 
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coming danger. Daring their short stay in the town they 
had abundant evidence of the fearful wickedness of the 
place. Lot had preserved his own integrity, but had done 
little good among his wicked neighbours. His wife and 
two daughters alone believed the angels : his sons-in-law 
only mocked the message. In the morning the angels 
hurried the four fugitives from Sodom to Zoar ; and when 
Lot was departed, the Lord "rained brimstone and fire 
from heaven, and overthrew all the cities of the plain." 
Even Lot's wife did not escape ; contrary to the order of 
the angels, she looked behind, that is, she stayed and 
lingered by the way, and " became a pillar of salt," in 
other words, she was smothered and encrusted over by the 
falling brimstone. Lot did not consider himself safe in 
Zoar, but retired to a cave in the mountain, where he be- 
came the father of two sons, the progenitors of nations 
subsequently much referred to in sacred history, Moab and 
Ammon.* The site of the five ruined cities was occupied 
by the waters of the Dead Sea. They were probably 
situated near the south of the sea ; and it is the general opi- 
nion that there always existed a lake into which the Jordan 
ran, but that the extension of the lake to the south, and 
perhaps a general enlargement of its area, took place at the 
period of Sodom's destruction. 

40. Abraliazn's Second Weakness. Probably an- 
noyed by the pestilential exhalations from the burning cities, 
Abraham removed westward to Gerar, in the land of the 
Philistines. Here he repeated the same artifice to which he 
had had recourse in Egypt, and with the same result. Sarah 
was again taken from him ; God again interposed to aid the 
patriarch ; the trick was disclosed, and Abraham had to sub- 
mit to the mortification of being rebuked by a heathen king. 

47. Birth of Isaao— Ishmael ca4st out. It was 
while Abraham was residing in the land of the Philistines, 
that Isaac (t.^., laughter, so called from Sarah's laughing) 

* It has been suggested as an explanation of the strange conduct of Lot's 
^Mghters, that they believed themselves and their father to be the sole sur- 
'ivon of a universal destruction, and thought their conduct necessary in 
Older that there might be a possibility of a future deliverer. 

D 
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was bom, twenty-five years after the first promise of a son 
made to Abraham. His birth was a great annoyance to 
Ishmael, hitherto the heir, and he mocked Isaac. Sarah 
insisted that this should be punished by casting out Hagar 
and Ishmael ; and Abraham, very unwillingly, and only 
after receiving God's command, consented, and dismissed 
them. They wandered in the wilderness, and were much 
distressed from want of water ; but an angel comforted 
them, and again foretold the greatness of IshmaeL St 
Paul has given an allegorical interpretation to the transac- 
tion (GaL iv. 22, 31). Ishmael afterwards married an 
Egyptian, and lived in the wilderness of Paran near Mount 
Sinai Abraham still kept up intercourse with Ishmael ; 
Esau married one of his daughters, and he was present 
along with Isaac at the burial of Abraham. 

48. Offering of Isaa^:. Abraham still continued to 
reside among the Philistines, annoyed by occasional dis- 
putes about the digging of wells, which were at last settled 
by a covenant between him and Abimelech the king. 
His chief care, doubtless, was the proper upbringing of 
his son Isaac, the centre of all his hopes. Suddenly God 
appears, and commands him to offer up his son on a moun- 
tain to be shewn him, in the land of Moriah. The patriarch, 
well assured that the order came from God, obeyed ; took 
wood for a burnt- offering, and, accompanied by his son and 
two young men, set out for the destined spot. On the third 
day he arrived, and ascended, with Isaac bearing the wood, 
to the top of the hill. His faith in God never wavered ; 
he boimd his son, and was about to slay him, when the 
angel interposed. God highly commended this conspicuous 
instance of faith, and again renewed the promises to Abra- 
ham. This transaction is often referred to in the New Tes- 
tament, and is one of the clearest types in Scripture of the 
sacrifice of Chiist. Abraham gave up his only and well- 
beloved son, as God gave up His only begotten Son. Isaac 
submitting quietly to death, and carrying the wood, was a 
type of the " true Isaac " voluntarily laying down his life 
and carrying his cross. The restoration of Isaac to his 
father, alter he had been given up to death, is a type (Heb. 
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ri. 19) of the resurrection of Christ from the dead ; and is 
the earliest indication of a belief in a resurrection.* 

48. Death, of Sarah. From Moriah Abraham returned 
to Beersheba, and afterwards removed once more to his 
former residence at Mamre, or Eirjath-arba (^,e., city of 
Arba). Here Sarah died at the age of 127. For her 
Abraham purchased a burying-place from Ephron the 
Hittite. This, the first possession he had acquired in the 
land, was the cave of Machpelah with the adjacent field. 
The price paid was 400 shekels of silver, " current money 
with the merchant," the earliest notice we have of any 
coined money, as the transaction is the earliest specimen of 
any conveyance of land recorded. In this cave were de- 
posited the remains of Abraham and Sarah, of Isaac and 
Rebekah, of Jacob and Leah. 

60. Condlufdon of Abraham's Idf^ After Sarah's 
death, Abraham again married a wife called Keturah, by 
whom he had several sons, to whom he gave part of his 
great wealth, and sent them away that they might not in- 
terfere with Isaac. And now, getting old, his chief care 
was to procure for Isaac a wife from his own kindred, and 
not from his idolatrous neighbours. On this important 
mission he sent his " eldest servant " (perhaps Eliezer of 
Damascus, Gen. zv. 2) ; and he, through God's blessing, 
succeeded in procuring Rebekah t as a wife to Isaac. This 
marriage took place when Abraham was 140 years old 
(compare xxL 6 with xxv, 20), and as Abraham lived 
thirty-five years longer, he must have lived for fifteen years 
with Jacob and Esau (see Gen. xxv. 26). He died fidl of 
years, and was buried in the cave of Machpelah by his 

* There has 'been much discussion as to the loddity where this transac- 
tion took place. Host maintain that the hill in the " land of Moriah '* 
where it happened, was the mount Moriah (i. e., mount of offering), on which 
tiie temple was built. If» however, Melchizedek's Salem be the same as 
Jntisalem, this does not seem a probable conjecture. Others, calculating 
from the time ocenpied in the journey, suppose that it must have been fur- 
tiier off. The Samaritans say it was on Mount Gerizim. 

t Bebekah was second cousin to Isaac ; for she was daughter of 
Bethnel, the son of Abraham's brother Nahor, and of Milcah, who waa 
Banh's sister. 
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eons Isaac and Ishmael. For his eminent faith he has been 
ever since styled the " father of the faithful/' and St. James 
speaks of him as the " friend of God.'* His name and 
memory are still revered in the East by the Arabs not less 
than the Jews, for he was the father of Ishmael ; and the 
city of Hebron, where he usually dwelt, is to this day 
usually called by the Arabs " El Khulel," i,e,, the friend, 
the city, viz., of " the friend of God." 

6L Early Life of Esau and Jacob. For twen^ 
years Isaac was childless. At length Rebekah gave birth 
to twin sons, the elder called Esau (^.e., hairy), the younger 
Jacob {i.e.y holding the heel). Of these Gkxi had, even be- 
fore birth, selected the younger to be the ancestor of the 
promised Messiah. When they grew up Esau exhibited an 
open and impetuous character, which led him to indulge in 
field sports ; Jacob was quiet, timid, and a " dweller in 
tents." Of the two, Esau seems to present the more 
amiable character ; but we must remember that his open 
blunt manner concealed a total disregard of the highest of 
all privileges, which Jacob esteemed at its proper value, 
however much we may condemn the mean cimning by 
which he endeavoured to secure it for himself. The true 
characters of both were exhibited on one famous occasion. 
Esau having returned from hunting, weary and hungry, was 
tempted by the sight of some red lentile pottage which 
Jacob had made. Consulting only his bodily appetite, he 
was willing to give up ever}i;hing for the means of gratify- 
ing his hunger ; and Jacob, meanly taking advantage of 
his brother's fatigue, induced him to barter the blessing for 
a mess of pottage. This foolish step of Esau's was irretriev- 
able (Heb. xiL 16). 

62. Isaac's Attempt at Deception. The countiy 
was again visited by famine ; and Isaac, with Rebekah and 
his family, went, as Abraham had done before, to sojourn 
in the country of the Philistines. Here, notwithstanding 
the warning example of his father's artifice, Isaac resorted 
to the same fraudiQent suppression of truth, by circulating a 
report that Rebekah was only his sister. The fraud was, as 
before, discovered, and Isaac was reproved, as his flather had 
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been, by tlie heathen king Abimelech. Abimelech, how- 
ever, generoTisly protected him, perhaps because the resi- 
dence of a man so wealthy was beneficial to his country ; 
and Isaac remained there several years. His presence 
excited considerable ill-will among some of the people, 
which was shewn by their striving for the possession of the 
wells which Isaac's servants had dug. At last a well was 
dug at Rehoboth (i.e., room), for which no strife took place. 
He then returned to Beersheba, where God appeared to 
him, and renewed the promise made to Abraham. 

63. Tlie IMspateid Blessing. Meantime Esau and 
Jacob had grown up to man's estate ; and the former, to 
the great grief of his parents, had married two Hittite 
wives. Isaac was now upwards of a hundred years old, 
and his eyes were dim, so that he began to apprehend the 
speedy approach of death, and he made preparations for 
bestowing the great blessing before his departure. Un- 
mindful of the divine promise that the elder was to serve 
the younger, he told Esau to procure him venison that he 
might eat and bless him before he died. Bebekah heaid 
the order given to Esau, and forgetting to trust in Grod's 
abiUty to accomplish His own promise, resorted to fraud to 
secure the blessing for Jacob. She made venison for Jacob, 
and sent hitn in with it, arrayed in Esau's clothes, and other- 
wise dressed so as to deceive his blind father. He twice 
declared to his father that he was Esau, and not Jacob ; 
and Isaac, deceived by his false declarations, ate his veni- 
son and blessed him. Scarcely had he finished when Esau 
letamed ; and on finding out the deception, he vowed to 
murder Jacob after his father's death. He, too, however, 
was blessed. Isaac promised that he should indeed serve 
his brother, but that when he grew strong he should cast 
off the yoke. From him were descended the Edomites, a 
nation whose strong and beautiful capital was Petra (in 
Scripture, Selah, or Joktheel); they were subdued by David, 
but rebelled in the days of Jehoram (2 Kings viii. 20). 
The promise of rule and authority to the younger referred 
not to any personal superiority, but to the superiority of 
the descendants of Jacob over those oi Eaaxx. 5w^^ War 
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self was always inferior to Esau in power. (See Gen« 
xxxiiL) 

64. The Vision at BetheL To escape tlie threatened 
violence of Esau, Rebekah proposed to send Jacob to Haran, 
to her brother Laban. She did not, however, venture to 
assign the true reason for his departure to Isaac, but recom* 
mended it on the ground of its preventing him from taking, 
as Esau had done, a wife from the daughters of Heth, a 
step which had offended Isaac as well as Rebekah. Esau, 
indeed, subsequently endeavoured to please his feitlier by 
marrying one of the daughters of IshmaeL Isaac was 8atis«> 
fied with Rebekah's reason for sending away Jacob ; and, 
apparently more reconciled to Gbd's ordinance, blessed his 
son before his departure. Jacob accordingly set out £rom 
Beersheba to Haran in Padan-aram (Mesopotamia). At the 
close of, perhaps, the second day of his journey, he came 
to Luz (40 miles from Beersheba), and lay down to sleep 
under the open sky, with a stone for his pillow. During 
his sleep he saw a vision of angels ascending and descend- 
ing upon a ladder which reached from earth to heaven. 
"And, behold, the Lord stood above it," and gave to 
Jacob the three promises formerly made to Abraham, 
that his seed should be a numerous nation, that they 
should inherit the land, and that in him and his seed all 
the nations of the earth should be blessed. He also pro- 
mised to guide and protect him in all his wanderings, and 
bring him safely back to his native land. On awaking, 
Jacob exclaimed, " Surely the Lord is in this place ;'* and, 
filled with awe, he set up the stone that he had used as a 
pillow, and poured oil on it, and called the name of the place 
Bethel (i.f., house of God). He, moreover, vowed that if 
God preserved him, he would follow God as his God, and 
would dedicate the tithe of all his property to His service. 
This seems to have been the first vivid religious impression 
made on the mind of Jacob. This vision is alluded to by 
our Lord in St. John (i 51), where he speaks of the ladder 
as a type of himself. 

66. Jaoob in Fadan-aram. Jacob pursued his jour- 
ney, and at length reached a well where some shepherds 
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and iheir flocks were waiting for water. Soon after, Rachel, 
Laban's daughter, came attending her father's flocks, and 
she. conducted Jacob to Laban's house. After a while, as 
Jacob intended remaining for some time, Laban proposed 
that his services, which from Jacob's experience would pro- 
bably be valuable, should be rewarded ; and they agreed 
that Bachel should be given as his wife in return for seven 
years' service. To this Jacob, who loved Rachel, readily 
agreed, and the time seemed to him but a few days for his 
love to her. At the end of the seven years the marriage 
was performed, but Laban dishonestly substituted his elder 
daughter Leah for RacheL Jacob murmured, but Laban 
nrg^ that it was not the custom of the country to marry 
the younger daughter before the elder ; and at last a new 
agreement was made that Jacob should serve other seven 
years for RacheL It is generally * thought, however, that 
Bachel was married to him before the second seven years' 
service began. By these two wives, and their handmaids 
Bilhah and Zilpsdi, who were looked on as wives, Jacob 
had eleven sons and one daughter in Padan-aram. Leah 
was the mother of Reuben, the first-bom, Simeon, Levi, 
and Judah, and (after other four sons had been bom) of 
Issachar, Zebulon, and Dinah, the only daughter. Bilhah, 
Eachers handmaid, bore Dan and Naphtali ; Zilpah, Leah's 
handmaid, Qsd and Asher ; and Rachel was the mother of 
Joseph. On fulfilling his fourteen years of service, Jacob 
wished to return home, but Laban again requested him to 
remain ; and it was agreed that Jacob should still continue 
to superintend Laban's herd, receiving as his hire all the 
. speckled, and spotted, and brown, among the cattle. These 
terms proved highly favourable to Jacob, and he grew rich, 
mach to the envy of Laban, who " changed his wages ten 
times.** At last God ordered him to return to his native 
land ; and Jacob, with characteristic timidity, bordering 
upon artifice, set out while Laban was shearing his sheep, 
lliree days after, Laban was informed of the flight, and 
pursued the fugitives. He was highly enraged ; but God 

♦ The chronology of the whole period of Jacob's stay In Padan-aram is 
iOTolTed in much difficulty. 
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warned him before he overtook them, not to nse violence, 
and he accordingly only complained of their secret depar- 
ture, and of their having stolen his gods {^a'phim). Even 
among the near relations of the favoured family, therefore, 
we find idol-worship still in existence ; for Bachel had 
stolen these idols, without Jacob's knowledge, and she 
managed to conceal them from her father^s scrutiny. After 
some mutual recriminations a treaty was made. Laban 
returned to Padan-£iram, and Jacob continued his journey. 
56. The Angel Wrestling. " Jacob went on his way, 
and the angels of God met him" at a place which he 
called in consequence Mahanaim (t. ^., two hosts), and 
which afterwards became an important town (2 Sam. ii. 8, 
xvii. 24). He was now approaching Mount Seir, the terri- 
tory of his brother Esau ; and in some fear he sent mes- 
sengers to see his brother. They returned with the 
alarming intelligence that Esau was approaching at the 
head of 400 men. To appease his anger, Jacob prepared 
a large present of nearly 600 head of cattle ; whHe to 
guard against danger, he divided Ms company into bands, 
so as to afford to some at least the chance of escape. To 
crown all, he invoked God's protection ; and having sent 
all forward, he remained alone by the brook Jabbok. 
" And there wrestled a man with him till the break of 
day ; and when he saw that he prevailed not, he touched 
the hollow of Jacob's thigh, and the thigh was out of joint 
as he wrestled with him." The mysterious Being asked 
Jacob to let him go, for it was daybreak, but he refused, 
unless he received a blessing ; " and he blessed him there, 
and called his name Israel" (i.e., prince of God). Jacob 
called the name of the place Peniel (i. e., face of God) ; 
and, comforted by the occurrence, he proceeded. In proof 
of the reality of the occurrence, we are told that Jacob's 
thigh was actually out of joint ; and his descendants com- 
memorated it by abstaining to eat of the sinew which 
shrank. The dreaded interview with Esau took place next 
day ; and, contrary to all Jacob's fears, Esau was full of 
affection, and ran to meet him, and kissed him ; and the 
two brothers wept. Esau invited liirn to accompany 
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him to Mount Seir ; but Jacob, perhaps apprehensiyc of 
the leawakening of his reyenge, declined, and they sepa- 
rated. Jacob went on his way to Canaan, and Esau re- 
turned to Monnt Seir. 

57. The Slieohemites Murdered. Jacob, after re- 
maining for some time at Succoth {i,e., tents), on the east 
of the Jordan, crossed that river, and encamped at Shalem, 
a city of Shechem, in a piece of ground which he had pur- 
chased from the children of Hamor for a hundred pieces of 
money (in Hebrew, "lambs" meaning coins with a lamb 
stamped on them). Here an imfortunate occurrence took 
place. Shechem, the son of Hamor, a Hivite prince, saw 
Dinah, JacoVs daughter, and insulted her. He afterwards 
oflFered to marry her, to which her brothers agreed, on con- 
dition that the inhabitants should be circumcised. They 
consented, but while off their guard, Simeon and Levi 
attacked them, slew all the men, and spoiled the city. For 
this act of treacherous cruelty they were afterwards 
punished ; but at the time it compelled Jacob to remove ; 
and by God's direction he came to Bethel. Here Deborah, 
Bebekah's nurse, died ; and shortly after, Rachel died near 
Ephrath (Bethlehem), after giving birth to a son, whom 
she called Benoni (*. e.y son of my sorrow), but to whom his 
father gave the name of Benjamin (i. 6., son of my right 
hand). Isaac too died, at the age of 180, and Jacob and 
£sau assisted in burying him in the cave of Machpelah. 

58. Early Iiife of Joseph. As the oldest son of his 
favourite wife Kachel, Joseph was regarded by Jacob with 
peculiar tenderness. He made for his favourite son a coat 
of many colours, and listened to the evil report which he 
brought of his brothers. This, of course, produced a feel- 
ing of jealousy towards Joseph ; and this was increased 
when he related two dreams which seemed to promise him 
superiority over all the members of his family. An oppor- 
tunity for revenge at last occurred. One day Joseph, now 
seventeen years old, was sent by Jacob to Shechem to bring- 
word of his brethren. They saw him coming, and resolved 
to punish the dreamer, as they had begun to nick-name 
hun. At first they determined to kill him, and so put an 
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end to Ms dreams ; but Beaben, wishing to get bim rescued, 
suggested that they should rather throw him into a pit 
They accordingly stripped him of his coat of many colours, 
and threw him into the pit, which was fortunately dry< 
As they sat at meat, regardless of their brother's cries, a 
caravan of Ishmaelites came up, laden with spices for 
Egypt, and Judah suggested that they should sell him. 
He was sold, in consequence, for twenty pieces of silver, 
and taken down to Egypt His brothers returned home, 
and cruelly abused their father, by shewing him Joseph's 
coat which they had dipped in blood, leaving him to be- 
lieve that his favourite son had been murdered. 

69. Joseph in Fotipliar'B House and in Frison. 
Joseph was sold by the Ishmaelites to Potiphar, captain of 
Pharaoh's guard. God protected him ; his fidelity recom- 
mended him to his master's favour, and he was entrusted 
with the oversight of all his property. His mistress soli- 
cited him to sin, but he refused ; and afraid, perhaps, that 
he might inform his master, she anticipated him, and 
falsely accused him to Potiphar. Joseph was cast into pri- 
son,* but even here God was with him ; and the jailer 
(who was either Potiphar himself, or one of his underlings) 
gave him charge of everything. The prison was the state 
prison, where the king's prisoners were kept, an important 
point for Joseph's future career. Into it Pharaoh's chief 
butler and baker were cast, and both were committed to 
Joseph's care. Whilst in prison they both dreamed a 
dream, which Joseph interpreted. His interpretation was 
speedily verified by the result : the chief baker was hanged, 
and the butler was restored. Joseph besought the butler 
to remember him, and use his influence (which, as king's 
cup-bearer, was very great) to get him out of the prison 
into which he had been unjustly thrown ; but the chief 
butler " forgat him." 

60. Joseph in Power. The dreams were about to 
meet their fulfilment. Pharaoh had a dream which none 

* Some have inferred from this that in Egypt at that time the law did 
not allow the master power of life and death over his slave, even for the 
greatest crimes ; it seems, however, at least as likely that Potiphar was 
not qalte certain of the truth of his wife's Mooaation. 
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of the wise men could interpret He saw seven fat kine 
eaten up by seven lean kine ; and seven fall ears of com 
devoured by seven thin ears. Pharaoh's perplexity re- 
minded the chief butler of Joseph's skill in interpreting 
dreams ; and Joseph was sent for. Joseph was thirty years 
old when he stood before Pharaoh, and promised to the 
troubled monarch an answer of peace from Qod, He told 
Pharaoh that seven years of extraordinary plenty were 
about to come upon the land, to be followed by as many 
years of famine ; and he recommended that some wise per- 
son should be selected to store up the superabundance of 
the plentiful years as a supply against the future dearth. 
Pharaoh received his interpretation, and did not scorn to 
accept his advice. None seemed better fitted than Joseph 
for the important work ; and Pharaoh advanced him to 
the rank of governor over all the land, clothed him in a 
vesture of the fine Egyptian linen, put a gold chain on his 
neck, and the royal signet ring on his hand. He also gave 
hun in marriage Asenath, daughter of Poti-pherah, priest of 
On (the town of Heli6poliB). As Joseph had foretold, the 
seven years of plenty immediately began ; and Joseph 
stored np the superabundaut plenty against the coming 
famine. In due time the famine came, and oppressed the 
neighbouring nations as well as Egypt. Egypt was always 
est^med the great storehouse of the ancient world ; and 
to it the neighbouring tribes accordingly came for a supply 
of necessary food. Among others, Joseph's ten brethren 
eame. There seems to have been some one depdt from 
which the com was sold, and hence Joseph saw all who 
came to buy. He at once recognised his brothers, though 
they were unable to recognise in the magnificent viceroy 
of Egypt the youthful dreamer whom, twenty-one * years 
before, they had sold. At first Joseph, to try them, treated 
them roughly ; he declared they were spies, insisted that 
they should bring up their youngest brother, and impri- 
soned them for three days. He then released them and 

* JoMeph was seventeen when he was sold, and thirty when he stood 
Won Fhanu>h, since that time seven years of plenty had elapsed ; thus 
ll+7 + l««. 
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sent them home, retaining, however, Simeon, who probably 
had been the chief instigator of their cruelty, as a hostage 
for their return. His rough treatment roused their con- 
sciences, and Joseph wept as he heard them talk of their 
present distress as a righteous retribution for their former 
cruelty to him. Softened by this exhibition of penitence, 
he not only gave them com, but ordered their money to be 
placed in their sacks. On their return, they told their 
father of their strange treatment in Egypt. He at first re- 
fused to send Benjamin with them ; but when the famine 
again pressed upon them, he was compelled to yield, and 
Judah became responsible for his safety. Having, by their 
father's advice, taken double money with them, as well as 
a present to propitiate the dreaded officer, they set out on 
their second expedition to Egjrpt On seeing that they had 
brought Benjamin with them, Joseph ordered his steward 
to entertain them in his house, an act of kindness which 
only added to their apprehensions. They carefully ex- 
plained the mistake about the money ; and they were re- 
assured when Simeon was restored to them. At noon 
Joseph came in, and with difficulty refrained from exhibit- 
ing the affection which he felt for his brother Benjamin. 
He ate by himself, for the Egyptians thought it an abomi- 
nation to eat with the Hebrews ; but his brothers were 
hospitably entertained. They were not a little surprised, 
however, to find themselves all seated according to their 
age ; and they observed that the portion sent to Benjamin 
was larger than that sent to the others. On the morrow 
their sacks were filled, and they were sent home. Joseph 
had stni one trial to impose upon them. He ordered his 
steward to conceal his cup in Benjamin's sack ; and when 
the men had gone he was to follow them, upbraid them 
with their ingratitude, and seize the supposed culprit. The 
steward did so, and nothing could exceed the alann of the 
eleven brothers ; instead of leaving Benjamin to his fate, 
they all returned with him ; and when Joseph proposed 
that the supposed thief should be kept in Egypt, Judah 
remonstrated in the most affecting terms, and offered to 
remain a captive in his stead, rather than add grief to 
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their father^s affliction. Joseph could no longer refrain 
himself. He ordered all present to retire, and revealed 
himself to his brothers. At first they were troubled at 
his presence ; but his kind words and kind actions re- 
assured them. Pharaoh was informed of their arrival, and 
ordered Joseph to send for his father and his brothers, and 
nourish them in the land of Egypt. Eichly laden ^ith 
com and valuable presents, and provided with waggons for 
removing their families and property to Egypt, they re- 
turned home to bear the unexpected news to their father. 
At first he refused to believe, but he was at length con- 
vinced^ and determined to go and see his son before he died. 
6L The Departure into Jigypt. According to the 
common chronology it was in the year 1706 b.c. that 
Jacob went down into Egypt, exactly 215 years after the 
call of Abraham (in 1921 b.c.) God had formerly told 
Abraham that his descendants shotdd be oppressed in a 
strange land ; but there was no prospect of oppression when 
Jacob accepted the hospitable offer of Pharaoh, and settled 
in Egypt. Before leaving Beersheba, the last town in the 
land promised to his descendants, Jacob offered sacrifice to 
God, and he was assured in a vision that Grod would mul- 
tiply his seed in Egypt, and would again bring them up 
into their own land.* Joseph, in his chariot, met his 
father and received him with the warmest affection. 
Shortly afterwards Jacob and five of his sons were pre- 
sented by Joseph to Pharaoh. The king received the aged 
patriarch with much respect, and assigned them lands iu 
Goshen, which was in all probability a district east of the 
Nile, and separated by that river from the Egyptians, who 
would not have allowed the Israelites to dwell amongst 
them, for "every shepherd is an abomination to the 
Egyptians." Here they lived free from all molestation, 
protected by the power of Egypt, yet left to practise their 
own religious rites without the contamination of Egyptian 
idolatry. No circumstances could have more effectually 
pTomoted their purity as well as their rapid increase. 

* Sixty-six went down into Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 26) ; St. Stepheti snyg 
ieventy-flve (Acts tU. 14X 
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62. Folitioal ohanges in Egypt. The famine led 
to several important changes in the political institutions of 
Egypt, all tending to make the king despotic. Thus, at 
the commencement of the famine, all the stores were in 
the king's possession ; and to obtain food the people were 
obliged to buy from Joseph. In this way the king became 
possessor of nearly all the money in the country ; and as 
the famine continued, the king became owner of their cattle 
and of their land. A law was accordingly made that the j^M 
part of the produce of the land was to be paid to the king. 
The narrative contains many other allusions to Egyptian cus- 
toms, thus affording us the means of ascertaining the truth of 
the account in Q^nesis by comparison with other ancient 
records. It was long believed that in some respects the nar- 
rative in Grenesis was not borne out by facts ; thus, the truth 
of the dream of the butler was denied, because an ancient 
Greek historian, Herodotus, said that the grape did not grow 
in Egypt More careful recent inquiries have, however, 
shewn that the vine was anciently cultivated in E^ypt, thus 
affording not only a corroboration of the truth of Moses, 
but aldo a proof of the antiquity of the Book of Genesis. 

68. Death of Jacob. Jacob was 130 years old when 
he came into Egypt ; and the infirmities of age warned 
him that his end was approaching. Mindful of the great 
promises of which he was the heir, he besought Joseph to 
swear that he would not bury him in Egypt. He then 
blessed Joseph's two eldest sons, Manasseh and Ephraim, 
formally adopting them into his family, to share in the 
blessings of which the chosen seed were to be the sole 
inheritors. Finding his end at hand, he gathered round 
his dying bed all his sons, to tell them what should befall 
them in the last days. He bestowed the chief blessings 
on Judah and Joseph. To Jvdah he promised dominion 
over his brothers ; and to him also was the promise made, 
** The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
from between his feet until Shiloh {i,e,, the Sent, the 
Messiah) come." This promise has almost always been im- 
derstood to refer to the coming of the Great Messiah, and 
to declare that regal power was to subsist in Judah until 
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he came. On Joseph he bestowed every blessing ; to bim 
he transferred that double portion which, as the right of 
the first-bom, should have belonged to Reuben, but which 
he had forfeited by his misconduct (1 Chron. v. 1). Jacob 
predicted, at the same time, the instability of the tribe of 
Reuben, which would prevent its obtaining any superiority ; 
and Simeon, and Levi, for their cruelty, were punished by 
the threat of being " divided in Jacob, and scattered in 
Israel," which was fulfilled by the Levites having no sepa- 
rate inheritance, and the tribe of Simeon being virtually 
deprived of any. Having blessed his sons, and repeated 
the charge to bury him in the cave of Machpelah, he died 
at the age of 147. His funeral was conducted with all 
the pomp of Egyptian mourning. He was embalmed by 
the physicians, and for seventy days they mourned him. 
With Pharaoh's consent they conducted his body into 
Palestine, and laid him in the cave of Machpelah beside his 
wife Leah. 

64. I>eath of Joseph— Joseph a Type of ChriBt, 
After Jacob's death, Joseph's brethren seem to have become 
apprehensive that Joseph might at length seize the oppor- 
tunity of avenging himself for their cruel usage of him. 
They sent, therefore, a messenger reminding him that it 
was their father's wish that he should forgive them. 
Joseph assured them of his intention to continue to pro- 
tect them ; and imder his fostering care the colony in 
Egypt enjoyed a period of the highest prosperity. At 
length Joseph too died (b.c. 1635), at the age of 110, 
having first expressed his sure beUef in God's promise, to 
bring them out into the land of Canaan, and exacted a 
solemn promise that when they departed they would carry 
his bones with them. There are several obvious points of 
resemblance between Joseph and our Lord. Sold by his 
brothers, despised and cruelly treated by them, imprisoned, 
subsequently advanced to the highest power, and made the 
support of all his nation ; in all these respects he is a clear 
type of Him who was sold by Ms disciple, who was re- 
jected and crucified, but whom God raised up to be a 
Prince and Saviour. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EXODUS. 

Persecution of the Jews — Birth of Moses — The Plagues — ^The 
Crossing of the Red Sea — The Giving of the Law — The 
Building of the Tal>emacle. 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 

Birth of Moses . . b.c. 1571 I Exodus, or Departure) _ _ ,.oi 

I from Egypt . ;»-0.l«l. 

65. JSTame. The Dame Exodus is derived from a 
Greek word meaning " the way out," and it is so called 
because the most memorable event which it records is the 
departure of the Israelities from Egypt. 

W. Period Embraced. The history in Exodus ex- 
tends from the death of Joseph, in B.c. 1635, down to the 
year after the departure from Egypt, or b.c. 1490, thus 
embracing a period of 145 years. In the early part of 
this period, however, events are very briefly narrated. 
Those of the last two years are dwelt upon at great length. 

67. Affliction in Egypt. In the land of Goshen, 
and under the fostering care of the Egyptian monarchs, the 
Israelities became exceedingly numerous. At last a new 
king, belonging to a different dynasty,* ascended the 
throne, and being ignorant of Joseph and his services, he 
looked upon the numerous colony of Israelites with an 
evil eye, as dangerous to the peace and security of the 

* Varioas opinions have been brought forward as to the dynasty which 
now succeeded. Some have supposed them to be the Hyksos, or Shepherd 
Kings — a Phoenician race who conquered Egypt; others that it was a 
dynasty fjrom Upper Egypt ; but until the preposterous chronology of the 
Egyptian monuments be reduced to something like order, it is impossible, 
with any certainty, to identify the dynasty of Scripture. 
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eountry. He was afi»id that in case of invaBion they 
might unite with his enemies ; and he determined to re- 
duce their numbers hj employing them in hard work. 
He accordingly employed them in making bricks and 
erecting cities ; and their labour, we are told, was enforced 
with rigour. They built the treasure-cities, Pithom and 
Baamses (or Barneses), two towns between the Nile and 
the Bed Sea. In spite of their labours they still increased. 
Pharaoh was, however, determined to gain his point, and 
he issued an order that all the male children of the 
Hebrews should be cast iato the Nile. 

08; Modes. It was in the midst of this national 
affliction that Moses was bom, b.c. 1571. He was the 
son of Amram and Jochebed, of the tribe of Levi, who 
had been already the parents of Aaron and Miriam. For 
three months, his mother, disregarding the king's edict, 
concealed her child ; and when she found it impossible to 
do so longer, she prepared to expose him in such a manner 
as still to afford him a chance of safety. She made an 
ark (that is, a little basket) of bulrushes (perhaps the 
papyrui, for the growth of which Egypt was so famous), 
daubed it with slime and pitch to render it water-tight, 
and pladng her babe in it, set it among the flags by the 
river side, and stationed her daughter Miriam to watch 
the result. In a short time the daughter of Pharaoh came 
to the river side to bathe, saw the ark, and sent her maid 
for it When it was opened, she at once conjectured that 
the babe was one of the Hebrew children. At this junc- 
ture Miriam proposed to call a nurse, and receiving per- 
nussion, went and called the child's own mother. From 
his being thus drawn out of the water, the name Moses 
(i.e^ drawn out) was given to the child. He was brought 
up as the son of Pharaoh's daughter, educated in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, and became famous '^ in words 
and in deeds" (Acts viL 22). Still he had been made 
aware of his true lineage, and (perhaps by some formal 
act) clearly indicated that he valued the blessings promised 
to Israel above all the riches of Egypt. He threw in his 
lot, accordingly, with his suffering brethren ; and having 

E 
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receiyed a divine commissioii as their deliverer (see Acts 
viL 25), he killed an Egyptian who was smiting a Hebrew, 
and hid his body in the sand. His brethren, however, 
refused to recognize his divine commission. Next day he 
saw two Israelites striving, and wished to reconcile them ; 
but they resented his interference, asked who gave him 
authority as a judge over them, and upbraided him with 
the killing of the Egyptian. His action had become 
known to Pharaoh, and Moses found it expedient to seek 
safety by fleeing to Midian, a tribe dwelling between the 
two arms of the Bed Sea. Here he gained the favour of 
Reuel,* the prince or priest of the country, by protecting 
his daughters from the insolence of some neighboming 
shepherds. He married Zipporah, the daughter of Reuel, 
by whom he had two sons, Gershom and Eleazar, and re- 
mained in Midian forty years. 

69. The vision at Sinai. During Moses* residence 
in Midian, Pharaoh died, and Qod heard the groaning 
of his oppressed people, and resolved to deliver them. 
He appeared to Moses while he was keeping his flocks 
beside Mount Horeb. A bush burned and was not con- 
sumed, and as Moses came near, a voice warned him to 
take off his shoes, as he stood on holy ground. God then 
told him of his intention to deliver the Israelites from the 
bondage of Egypt, and to bring them into the promised 
inheritance ; and ordered Moses to go to Pharaoh and de- 
mand their release. Moses hesitated, and said the Israel- 
ites would ask who had sent him. God replied, *^ Thus 
shalt thou say, I AM hath sent me." Still hesitating, he 
suggested that they might not believe him. To reassure 
him, God gave him power to work miracles in proof of 
his divine mission. He was to cast his rod on the ground 
and it would become a serpent ; to put his hand into his 
bosom and it would become leprous ; to take of the water 
of the Nile and pour it on the ground and it would become 
blood. Moses still objected that he was not eloquent ; but 
God promised to teach him what to say, and told hitn that 

* Reuel ig also called in Scripture Ragnel, and Jefhro ; though some 
think Jethro a name of Hobab, Hoses' brother-in-law. 
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Aaron bis brother would soon meet him, and woiild 
act as his spokesman. Having no farther objection to 
make, Moses returned home^ and departed for Egypt 
with his rod in his hand. As he went, the angel of the 
Lord threatened to slay him for having neglected to dr- 
camdse his children ; but Zipporah circumcised them 
with a stone, and seems to have returned with them to 
MiHift n , Moses met Aaron before he arrived in Egypt, 
and the two proceeded on their arduous mission. 

70. The Plagues; Acting in obedience to Gkxi's 
command, the two brothers demanded of Pharaoh, in God's 
name, that be would allow the Israelites to go three days' 
journey into the wilderness and sacrifice to their Qod — a 
most moderate request, the refusal of which showed Pharaoh's 
extreme unreasonableness. He not only refused, but laid 
heavier burdens on the people, compelling them to deliver 
the same *' tale {z. e,, quantity) of bricks," although they had to 
search for straw for themselves, and visiting any faUure with 
severe ptmisbment The unhappy Israelites were reduced 
to despair ; but at Gk)d's conmiand Moses again appeared 
before Pharaoh, repeated his request, and to show that 
Qod had sent him, Aaron cast down his rod before Pharaoh 
and it became a serpent The magicians, however, whether 
by some trick, or by Gk)d's permission for Pharaoh's trial, 
were able to do the same, and Pharaoh refused to hearken. 
In consequence of his refusal the plagues were sent upon 
him and bis nation. First, the waters were turned into 
blood; not only the water in the river, but all the water 
in ponds and in all vessels of wood and stone. The fish 
also died, the river stank, and for seven days there was no 
water to drink ; but the magicians imitated the miracle, 
and Pharaoh refused to let them go. Next, Aaron was 
commanded to stretch his rod over the waters, and/ro^« 
came np in dreadful numbers, polluting all the land. 
TMs also the magicians imitated. Pharaoh was so far im- 
pressed that he asked Moses to entreat God to remove the 
plague, and promised to comply with God's command, but 
his repentance disappeared when the frogs were removed. 
Aaron was next told to smite the dust, and it became lice. 
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This also the magicians attempted to do, but fiEdled, and 
were constrained to admit '^ this was the finger of God.** 
The lice were followed by Jliei — a plagae which did not 
affect the land of Qoshen, but only the Egyptians. This 
plague BO far impressed Pharaoh that he offered to let 
them sacrifice in the land, and even to let them go^ but 
when it was removed he hardened his heart Next was 
sent a murrainj which killed many of the cattle of the 
Egyptians, but did not injure those of the Israelites. 
Afterwards Moses was directed to throw ashes towards the 
heaven, and it aMcted the Egyptians with grievous boils, 
A violent storm of thunder and hail was then sent, which 
destroyed the cattle that were exposed to it, and ruined 
aU the vegetation that had then appeared in the field& 
Locusts were next threatened, and the bare threat so far 
overcame the king that he offered to let the grown peoj^ 
go ; but as he refused to comply with God's command, 
God sent an east wind which brought a cloud of locusts on 
the land that devoured every green thing. This plague 
was followed by another promise of submission, which 
was again broken when the pla^e was removed. Jkark- 
nessy so thick that it might be felt, next oppressed the 
Egyptians for three days ; and finally the prstAwm vxrs 
slain, 

7L The Passover. It was just before the last plague 
that the Passover was instituted. On the tenth day of the 
first month (Abib, afterwards Nisan) each family was to 
take a lamb or kid of the first year, without blemish. 
The lamb was to be kept till the fourteenth day, when it 
was to be killed in the evening, and the blood was to be 
sprinkled with hyssop on the side-posts and the lintel. It 
was to be roasted entire, and eaten that night with un- 
leavened bread and bitter herbs. None was to be left till 
the morning ; what could not be eaten was to be burnt 
Not a bone of it was to be broken. They were to eat it 
in haste, with their loins girded, their shoes on their feet, 
and their staff in their hand. God promised that when 
He saw the sprinkled blood, the dreadful plague that was 
to come on the Egyptians would jxiss over them, hence the 
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name of this solemn ordinance which was to be observed 
for ever. For seven days no leaven was to be found in 
their houses, hence the feast was also known as the Feast 
of Unleavened Bread, 

72; Tsrpieal Meanin^^ of Fassover. Scripture con- 
tains nothing more clearly typical of Christ than the 
Passover. Christ is, by St. Paul, distinctly termed our 
Paseover or Paschal Lamb (1 Cor. v. 7). The lamb is a 
lype of TTim who was the Lamb of God. Its being with- 
out blemish foreshadowed the sacrifice " of Christ as of a 
lamb without blemish'' (1 Peter L 19). "Not a bone of 
it was to be broken" (Exod. zii 46), as not a bone of 
Christ was broken. The sprinkled blood typified that 
blood of sprinkling which can alone cleanse and save the 
8ouL The roasting and eatiug were symbolical of the 
sofferingB of the Bedeemer, and of that spiritual feeding 
on him, without which we can have no life. The bitter 
herbs were emblematic of repentance ; and the unleavened 
bread betokened the " sincerity and truth " (1 Cor. v. 8) 
which ought to characterise all that feed upon Christ. 
The very day and hour at which the lamb was kiUed pro- 
phetically indicated the time at which our Lord was to be 
pat to death. Finally, the whole ordinance is evidently 
typical of the Christian Passover, the Holy Communion, 
where we by faith eat of the body of Christ for our sal- 
vation. 

78. The Departure flrom Egypt. While the Israel- 
ites were, with fear and awe, eating the lamb according to 
God's command, the destroying angel passed through and 
destroyed all the first-bom in the land. A loud cry of 
wailing was heard. Pharaoh was at length prevailed 
upom The Egyptians urged the Israelites to depart ; and 
they, as Moses commanded, asked (borrowed, in the English 
version) from their oppressors jewels and raiment. The 
children of Israel journeyed from Rameses, taking with 
them the bones of Joseph. Their numbers amounted to 
upwards of 600,000 fighting men ; and including women 
and children the whole cavalcade must have amounted to ^ 
npwanJ* of two millions, so largely had tlaey mcKft»fift^. I 
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The event occurred in b. o. 1491, after a sojourn in Egypt 
of 430 years.* 

74. The Sed Sea Crossed. From Barneses Moses 
led the people to Succoth (i. e., booths). Here Gkxl gave 
notice that the first-bom, whom He had spared, were to 
be in all time coming devoted to Him. The first-bom of 
animals were to be sacrificed, or if the animal were unfit 
for sacrifice, it was either killed or a lamb was to be 
offered instead. Here, also, a change in their route took 
place. The nearest way to Palestine led them through 
the country of the Philistines, but lest " they should re- 
pent when they saw war, and return to Egypt," they were 
ordered to turn by the way of the Red Sea. From Suc- 
coth, accordingly, they marched to Etham, in the edge of 
the wilderness. They were guided in their march by a 
pillar of cloud during the day, and a pillar of fire during 
the night. Their next encampment was at Pi-hahiroth, 
apparently a dangerous position, with the sea in front and 
hiUs on each side. Here they were overtaken by Pharaoh 
at the head of the chosen troops of Egypt. The position 
was critical, and escape seemed impossible. The people 
murmured against Moses, who, inspired by God, assured 
them of safety and victory. Orders were given to march 
forward towards the sea, and, to screen their movements, 
the pillar of cloud came between them and the Egyptians. 
Moses stretched forth his rod over the sea ; and God sent 
a strong east wind all that night, which made the sea go 
back, and become dry land. The Israelites went across on 
dry land in the midst of the sea, and the waters were a 
wall unto them on each side. When they had crossed, 
Moses, at God's command, again stretched forth his rod, 

* The dates and nmnbers here given have been the subjeet of more than 
nsnal discussion. Usher's chronology reckons the 430 years, not from fhe 
time when Jacob came into Egypt, but from the time when Abraham first 
came into the land of Canaan. This seems to be confirmed by the fact 
that only two generations elapsed between Jacob's arrival and the Exodns, 
for Moses was the son of Amram, the son of Kohath, who had come into 
Bgypt with Jacob. On the other hand, Scripture says that the afliiction 
lasted 430 years (Acts vii. 7), and it seems scarcely possible that in so short a 

time as 215 years the Israelites could Iwve mMltlpUed fh>m seventy to up- 

w»rda of two millions. 
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and the Egyptians, who had in their haste entered the 
channel of the sea, were oyerwhelmed. Flight was impos- 
sible, for the LfOrd had '^ taken off their chariot wheels ;" and 
not one escaped. This joyful deliyerance was celebrated 
by a sublinie Song of Thanksgiving, the earliest poem''^ (of 
any length) pxeseiyed in Scripture. The part of the Bed 
S^ crossed was what is now called the Qulf of Suez. It 
has been often attempted to explain away the miracle, by 
supposing that Moses availed himself of some narrow part 
of the sea where the water was shallow, and had been 
dried up by the wind. Such an explanation makes the 
miracle an accident ; it is inconsistent with Scripture, and 
does not explain the facts of the case, for if the water was 
80 shallow that the Israelites coiild pass over almost dry, 
how could it be deep enough to drown the Egyptians ? 

75. JouxDBy to Sinai On crossing the sea, they 
entered the WHdemess of Shwr ; and after wandering 
for three days without water, they came to Marah (bitter). 
Here they found water unsuitable for use from its bitter- 
ness ; but Moses cast in a branch of a tree which God 
shewed him, and the water became sweet. From Marahf 
they came to Elim (trees), where were twelve wells and 
seventy palm trees. From Elim they came to the Wilder- 
ness of Sin» It was now a month since they had left 
Egypt (compare Exod. xvL 1 with xiL 6) ; provisions 
were nearly exhausted ; they were not even on the road 
to the promised land ; and the people began to murmur, 
as they remembered the flesh-pots of Egypt God, how- 
ever, supplied their wants— quails were sent in the even- 
ing, and manna in the morning. The manna was round 
like coriander seed, and white like hoarfrost, and tasted 

* Hebrew poetry is marked by what is called ** ixiraZZeZicm/' {. e., the 
^petition of the same idea in slightly different words. Hoses' song fur- 
nishes many instances of this peculiarity. 

t Most of the early stations of the Israelites have been tolerably well 
identified. Marah is the fountain Hawftrah ; Elim is probably Wady (i e., 
Valley) Shnrondel ; ftom this place they went by the famous Wady Mokat- 
teb, i. e., Written Valley (so called from the vast number of curious in- 
Kriptions carved on it, ascribed by many to the IsraelitesX to Sinai. Bee 
Bobinson's ** Biblical Beseazches," and Stanley'a " Sinai aaa^ttlcs^^." 
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like urafen mingled with lioney. It leceiYed its name 
from the Israelites exclaiming when they saw it. Manna 
(t. «., What is it ? or, It is a portion). It fell every day 
of tiie week but the Sabbath. It was gathered in the 
morning, for the heat of the sun melted it ; and was 
collected fresh for each day's nse, for if kept to a second 
day it ^ stank and bred worms." What was gathered on 
the sixth day, however, kept for two day& To preserve 
the memory of this miracnlons food, Moses was ordered to 
lay up a pot of it (an omer, about five pints, being the 
quantity each man was allowed), to be kept in the ark 
It was also remarkable that, however much or little any 
one gathered, when it was measured, each one had enough. 
It seems to have been capable of being baked like ordinary 
grain ; and was the food of the Israelites until ^^ the mor- 
row after they had eaten of the old com of the land" 
(Josh. V. 12). From Sin they advanced to Bephidm, 
where they again murmured for water, and even threat- 
ened to stone Moses. This want also was supplied. 
Moses, by God's order, took his rod, and with it struck the 
rock in Horeb, and water gushed out and supplied the 
camp— a miracle to which St Paul refers as an emblem 
of our Lord's gracious support of His people (1 Cor. x. 4). 
At Rephidim, also, they were attacked by the AmaleMtes. 
Joshua was entrusted with the command of the %hting 
men, while Moses, accompanied by Aaron and Hur (per- 
haps Miriam's husband), went to the top of the hill, ^' and 
while he held up his hands (in prayer), Israel prevailed, 
and when he let down his hands, Amalek prevailed." As 
his hands were heavy, Aaron and Hur supported him on 
either side ; and the Amalekites were utterly routed. The 
whole transaction shews clearly the necessity of combining 
prayer with action in order to ensure success. Here, too, 
for the first time, we read of Moses being ordered to record 
the events that were occurring. The people had now 
arrived at Mount Sinai, and Moses's father-in-law Jethro, 
with Zipporah and her two sons, here joined them. The 
presence of Jethro was of some service to Moses, for he 
pointed out to him the propriety oi t^lievuig himself from 
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^ enoimons cares by appointiiig gnboxdinate judges to 
settle minor matteis. 

78. Sinai— the Ten Ckmunandments. From Rephi- 
^ the people removed to Sinai, and encamped before 
the mount. Sinai is a name given sometimes to the whole 
'ocky peninsula between the two aims of the Red Sea ; 
strictly speaking, however, it is a ridge about three miles 
long, the northern extremity of which is styled Horeb ; 
the southern, Sinai (in modem times Jebel M^sa, Hill of 
Hoses). It is now generally thought that the people were 
Scamped on a considerable plain near the northern 
ridge, and that it was on what has been called Horeb that 
^e law was actoally given. On arriving at Horeb, the 
people were ordered to " sanctify themselves,*' and abstain 
from touching the holy mount on which God was to de- 
*^d. Three days after, God came down amidst thimders 
uid lightnings, striking awe into the hearts of the people ; 
uid amid these circumstances of dreadful solemnity the 
^n commandments were given. From their containing 
a summary of our moral duties they are called the Moral 
^w; Scripture, however, does not apply this name to 
them, hut speaks of them as the Law, or the Ten Com- 
^^'^dments. They are usually divided into two tables, 
"^6 fiist (embracing four commandments) containing our 
^% to God ; the second, our duty to man. The first of 
tne commandments forbids the worship of more Gods than 
^^f (polytheism) ; the second forbids idolatry, or the wor- 
^P of the true God in unauthorised manners. These 
^^lumandments are binding upon us, not because they 
^ere given to the Jews, but because they are moral,* They 
^ of universal and perpetual obligation {i, e., bind all men, 
^^ always bound them), and are referred to by our Lord 
*^ his apostles as still binding. They are again repeated, 
^th some slight variations, in Deuteronomy. Along with 

* Some paitB of the Fourth Commandment, it is admitted, are not of 
*^ but of positive obligation (see note, p. 17)l Such are the setting 
y** titt leventh day, etc. The Sabbath was, however, known to the 
'•*• before tho giving of the law, aa thejr had been already forbidden to ^ 
S^thernuuma on that daj. ^ 
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THE GOLDEN CALF. 



the law there was given by Moses (not by the voice of God, 
for the people were afraid) a summaiy of civil l&ws, intended 
for the regulation of national affairs ; and minute direc- 
tions for the erection of the tabernacle, and the regulation 
of all the ceremonial observances, were also communicated 
to Moses during the forty days that he was in the mount 
with God. Having completed these commimications, 
Moses went down, after receiving from God " two tables of 
testimony, tables of stone, written with the finger of God." 
77. The Oolden Calfl The people, impatient of Moses* 
absence, came to Aaron, and demanded that he should 
make them gods to go before them. Aaron, in return, 
demanded their golden ear-rings, and with them he made 
a molten image of a calf, which he fashioned with a 




A sacred Egyptian BolL 



graving-tooL The worship of the Egyptian sacred bull 
Apis would be familiar to the Israelites, and hence 
they would not be so much surprised when an altar 
was built, and offerings presented before the calf, which 
was probably intended as an image of the true God, in 
spite of the prohibition in the second commandment 
When they were in the midst of their revelry, God sent 
Mosea down. Descending from the mount, Moses met Mb 
servant Joshua at the foot oi t\ife \iSLV, «eA '^'K^K^j^ftd<^ to 
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the camp. When he saw the open violation of Gkxi's law, 
he threw down the tables which he had in his hand^ and 
broke them ; and going to the calf, he burnt it, and 
** ground it to powder, and strewed it on the water, and 
made the people drink of it" He reprimanded Aaron for 
his folly ; and afterwards ordered the Levites (who had 
apparently not joined in the worship) to put to death the 
idolaters. Three thousand fell ; and Qod threatened to 
abandon the people. Moses, however, interceded ; and 
God not only pardoned them, but made a signal display 
of His favour to Moses by shewing him His glory, and 
proclaiming Himself a Gk>d of infinite mercy, as well as of 
inflexible justice. Once more Moses was summoned to the 
mount, and was with Gk>d forty days and forty nights ; 
and again QodL condescended to write the ten command- 
ments upon two tables which Moses had hewn. As an 
evidence of the Divine favour to him who alone of men 
was permitted to speak to Qod face to hce, when he came 
down from the mount his face shone so brightly that they 
could not look upon it, and he put a veil on it when 
he spoke to them (2 Cor. iiL 13). On coming down from 
the mount the second time, he began diligently to prepare 
the tabernacle, and all the furniture necessary for the ser- 
vice of God. The people were invited to contribute the 
requisite materials ; God supplied Bezaleel and Aholiab, 
the directors of the work, with ^ wisdom and understand- 
ing ;" and on the first day of the second year after the 
exodus, the tabernacle was set up, and, in token of God's 
satLsfEUition, ** the glory of the Lord filled the taber- 
nade." 

78i The Civil Iiaws. The civil or political laws given 
by God to Moses were very numerous and miscellaneous. 
Oh the whole, however, they tended to establish a higher 
code of kindly dealing between man and man than had 
hitherto been known. Slaves were to be liberated, if 
they chose, at the end of every seventh year ; and during 
their servitude they were protected by the law. Kindness 
to the poor was inculcated in various ways ; the stranger, 
the widow) and the fatherless, were also s^edB2[\.^ ^^tsi- 
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mended to the favour of the people. Varioiis other regn- 
lations were made to keep the chosen race isolated from 
the neighbouring nations, so as to preserve them, if pos- 
sible, from the pollution of their idolatry. 

78. The Tabemaole. The tabernacle, constructed 
according to God's directions, was an oblong erection 30 
cubits (64 feet) long from east to west; ten (18 feet) 
broad, and ten high. It stood in an open space called the 
"Court of the Tabernacle," measuring 100 cubits (182 
feet) by 60 (91 feet). The court was enclosed by fifty-six 
pillars (twenty on the north and south sides, and ten on 
the east and west), from which were suspended curtains of 
fine twined linen. The entrance, 20 cubits wide, was oil 
the east side of the court, by a curtain of blue and purple, 
and scarlet and fine linen. The pillars were of shittiin 
wood (acacia), resting on sockets of brass, and adorned with 
fillets, rods, hooks, and chapiters of silver. The taber- 
nacle stood in the centre, or perhaps at the west end of 
the court It was made of shittim wood ; twenty boards 
composing each of the long sides, and six the short sides. 
Each was fastened by two silver tenons into silver sockets ; 
and the whole was secured by bars overlaid with gold, which 
passed through gold rings, and kept the boards in their 
places. The tabernacle was covered with four curtains, the 
first, of fine linen, richly embroidered with cherubim in 
various colours, over it one of goat's hair, then one of ram's 
skins dyed red, and finally one of badger^s skins. Minute 
directions were given as to the length and breadth of each, 
and the manner in which they were to be arranged and 
fastened together. The entrance, at the east end, was by 
a curtain magnificently embroidered, and suspended from 
five pillars of shittim-wood overlaid with gold. The taber- 
nacle was divided into two apartments. The outer one, 
called the holy place or sanctuary, was twenty cubits long ; 
into it the priest regularly entered during the daily service ; 
the inner one, or most holy plcuje, separated from the sanc- 
tuary by a veil, was ten cubits every way, and into it the 
higb'piiest alone entered, and that only on the day of 
atonement 
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X Th0 KoBt Boly FUoe. The holy of holies con- 
L tlu ari of thi conenani, the meet ncred ejmbol of 
iwiah mli^oiL It wm an oblong cheat, two cnbita 
half long, one and a half broad, and ee manj high 
it fi in. long, and 2 feet 8 in. deep). It was of wood, 
lid inside cmd ontrade with gold. In the coraen were 
. through which staves were passed by which it waa 
d. Tha Btaree always lemained in the rings, and 
the ark was placed in the holy of holies, with its 
It Etom. east to west, were pulled ont so as to tonch the 
Over the uk was placed, as a covering, the ffurcy-Mot, 
Initiatory, of pure gold, surmonnted by two golden 
Um vith their faces tamed towards the mercyseat 
God manifested his pieeeuce in the bri^t doiid of 
, called the i^tchinaA; hence Scriptoze speaks of Him 
relhng loetween the cherubim. Before the ark wore 
d the pot of manna, and Aaron's rod that blossomed ; 
it were stored up copies of the law and the sacred 
t, and in it wete kept the two tables of atone on which 
had written the ten commandments. 
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The ark fonns a conspicuous object in subsequent Jewisli 
history. It was carried before the Israelites in all their wan- 
derings ; before it, the Jordan was dried up, and the walls 
of Jericho fell down. It was set up in the tabernacle at 
Shiloh. The Philistines captured it, and carried it in 
triumph to Ashdod. When they restored it, it was taken 
to Beth-shemesh, and thence to Kirjath-jearim, and afte^ 
wards by David to Jerusalem. Solomon placed it in tlie 
temple, where it remained for many centuries. Jo8iah,we 
read, ordered it to be replaced there, his impious predecessor 
Amon having probably removed it. Scripture never men- 
tions it again. We may conclude that it was not taken away 
by Nebuchadnezzar, for it is not noticed among the spoils. 
Tlie Jews have a tradition that before the capture of Jeru- 
salem, Jeremiah took it away and concealed it, and that it 
is still in existence, which is, perhaps, not altogether in- 
credible. It was certainly not in the second temple. 

8L Fnmitare of the Holy Tlace. In the holy 
place stood the table of shewbread, the candlestick, and the 
altar of incense. 

The Table of Shewbread stood on the north side of the 
holy place, and was made of shittim wood, overlaid with 
gold. It was two cubits (3 feet 6 in.) long, one (1 foot 9 in.) 
broad, and one and a half (2 feet 7 in.) high. The top 
was encircled with a gold nm, and rings and staves were 
provided for carrying it. On it were placed in two rows 
twelve unleavened loaves (one for each tribe), on which 
frankincense was sprinkled. The bread was changed every 
sabbath-day, and the old loaves were eaten by the priests 
(see Matt. zii. 3 ; 1 Sam. xxL 3). It was called shewbread 
(Hebrew, bread of the face or presence), and also perpetual 
breads from its being always before the Lord. Wine was 
also placed on the table, along with bowls, cups, and other 
vessels of gold. 

The CafidlesUchy made of a talent of pure gold (equal 
to ;£5475), stood on the south side of the tabernacle, 
and consisted of seven lights, six on branches project- 
ing from the stem, and one on the top. These were 
kindled in the evening ; and as there was no other source 
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;ht in tbe eanctnoiy, perhaps some of them were kept 
dnriiig the da^. They were fed with pore olive oil. 
domon's temple there were ten candelabra, five on the 
I and five on the south mde of the holy place. These 
eairied to Babylon. In the temple tehuilt hy Herod 
I was only one with seven lights, as in the first It 
carried to Borne by Titns, and the following engraving 
sents it as it is sculptured on the arch of Titiu at 
e. The marine momders on the base seem to indicate 
tJie baae at least was made in the reign of Herod. 
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^e Altar of Inetntt or golden altar was of shittim 
I overlaid with gold, and stood between the candle- 
and the table, in front of the veiL On it the priests 
ed incense in the evening when they lighted the 
M, and in the morning when they trimmed them, 
incense was prepared, by God's directions, from a mix- 
nt Tarious odoriferous substances, and was not allowed 
! need for anj otierpuipose. Once a yesx, \ao, ^salJ^K 
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iaj of atonement, the high-piieet made hb 
aprinklmg blood upon its horns. 




Altai of Incenae. 



82. The Court. The principal object in the coDit 
was the brasen altar, or altar of hirnt-ofering. It stood 
about the middle of the court, asiA was a hollow etructoM 
of ahittim wood overlaid with brass. It was five cubits (8 
feet 3 in.) in length and breadth, and three (6 feet in.) in 
height. The hollow inside is believed to have been fiUed 
with earth according to Ood'e order (Ezod. zx. 24). From 
its height the officiating priest could not stand on the 
ground, and some suppose that a ledge projected for Tiim 
to stand upon, to which, as steps were forbidden, the ascent 
was probably by a slope of earth lidug gradually to the 
level of the ledge. Connected with the altar were many 
utensils of brass ; and it was provided with rings for g»i- 
ire projections or homi, to which 
e bound, and which served as a 
Ps. civiii. 27). The fire, at first 
fas always kept burning ; and 
'vice was taken &om it alone. 



riage, and at the a 
the Hii""*!" sacrificed wei 
sanctuary (1 Kings ii. 28 ; 
sent down from heaven, 
all fire used in Ood's se 
Prohahlj the altar reaemblei ftift waanK^Mtjing figure. 
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The court contained, likewise, a brazen laver, which 
stood neap the entrance of the tabernacle. It was made of 
the metal mirrors which the women dedicated to God's 




Altar of Burnt-Offering. 

^rvice ; and in it the priests, when about to engage in 
Qod's worship, washed their hands and feet. 

88. Typical Meaning of the Ti^bemacle and its 
ftmdture. Everything about the tabernacle was si/m- 
^KiUcal {Le,, teaching some religious truth by its form), or 
typical (i.e.j foreshadowing some truth yet to be revealed). 
The New Testament, and especially the epistle to the Heb- 
iew8, are fall of allusion to the typical import of the vari- 
ous articles of furniture. The tabernacle itself, evervwhere 
visible, was symbolical of the God who was everywhere 
present ; while the bright presence, visible only to the high- 
priest, and approached only with sprinkled blood, symbol- 
ised the estrangement which sin had occasioned, and which 
atoning blood could alone remove. It is typical of the 
ehurch, the temple of the living Grod. The laver, with its 
ceremonial washing, stfmboUsed the purity which alone 
could please God ; and tyjnf^ed the " washing " (in the ori- 
ginal, the laver) " of regeneration, and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost " (Titus iii. 5). The veil, separating the holy 
from the most holy place, signified " that the way into the 
holiest of all was not yet made manifest " (Heb. ix. 8). The 
candlesticJb, with its seven branches, symbolised the seven- 
fold agency of the Holy Spirit, the great exxl^^toi^t. Tafc 

F 
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shewhread reminded them of the duty of acknowledging 
the goodness of Gk)d in providing for their nourishment, 
and typified, perhaps, that perpetual bread of the body and 
blood of Chnst which feeds and nourishes the souL The 
ark was the grand symbol of the divine presence ; and 
the mercy-seat which covered it was typical of the great 
atonement. 

84. Conseoration of the Priests— The Sacerdotal 
Vestments. By Gk)d's command, Aaron and his four 
sons, Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar, were solemnly 
consecrated as priests. They were first of all washed 
at the door of the tabernacle ; Aaron was then dad 
in his robes, and was anointed with the holy oil (see Ps. 
cxxxiiL 2). His sons also were arrayed in their proper 
sacerdotal robes. A bull and two rams were then sacri- 
ficed ; and Aaron and his sons were sprinkled with the 
blood mingled with oiL Various other ceremonies weie 
performed, the whole continuing for seven days. The 
sacred vestments were partly common to all the priests, 
partly peculiar to the high-priest. Those common to all, 
were drawers of white linen ; a white linen tunic with 
sleeves ; a girdU of fine linen, embroidered with blue, 
purple, and scarlet : and a linen cap or turban. In addi- 
tion to these, the high-priest wore the robe of the ephod, a 
woven garment reaching to the knees, with apertures for 
the head and arms, but without sleeves. It was all blue, and 
from the hem were suspended tassels, made of blue, purple, 
and scarlet, in the shape of pomegranates, with a gold bell 
between each pair, to sound when he went into the holy 
place, " that he might not die." The ephody made of gold, 
blue, purple, scarlet, and fine linen, was a sort of cloak, 
consisting of two parts fastened at the shoulders, and reach- 
ing behind to the heels, in front to the waist. It had a 
girdle attached of the same material, and was fastened on 
the shoulders by two onyx-stones set in gold, on each of 
which were engraved the names of six of the tribes. The 
mitre was of fine linen ; on it was fastened by a blue lace 
a gold plate bearing the inscription, *^ Holiness to the 
Lordr The most remarkable part of his dress, however, 
was the ireastplate. It was oi tL^ «axaQ material as the 
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epbod i it was ten indieB (a tpan) tqxuao, and wu donble. 
On it were amnged in fooi rows, twelve preciooB atones 
get in gold, each bearing the name of one of the tribes. 
Underneath. Trere fbnr rin^ by which it 'Was fastened with 
bine laces to coiregponduig ringa in the ephod. Two 
chains of twisted gold extended to the onyz-Btones on the 
dhonldeis. On or in thia breastplate was the Urim and 
7%wnmitn (i. t^ light and truth) ; the exact nature of 
whidi is nnbiown. They seem not to have been the same 
as the twelve stones ; some sappoae them to have been 
snail atones kept within Ihe breastplate (which was donhJe), 
and which gave an oracnlAr response. It is certnn that 
by consulting them the high-priest was able to ascertain 
the divine mU ; and this metiiod of ascertaining it con- 
tmned in nee at least till the time of David. On the 
wtkole, the splendour of the sacerdotal veatmenta must have 
produced « vety coosideTable impression on each a nation 
u ths Jews. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

LEVITICUS. 

Directions about Sacrifices — Death of Nadab and Abibn — Laws 
concerning Leprosy, Marriage, and the Great Feasts. 

85. Name : Time Shnbraced* Leviticus is so called 
from its containing directions for the services in which the 
Levites were to he engaged. It contains nothing that is 
strictly speaking historical, except the narrative of the sac- 
rifice and death of Nadab and Abihu. The whole of the 
directions contained in it seem to have been given in the 
first month of the second year after the Exodus. It has 
always been ascribed to Moses, though recently a few critics 
have maintained that some of its precepts are of a much 
later date. 

86. Offerings. The offerings were of two kinds, 
hloody, called sacrifices; and unhhody^ called oblatiojis. 
Of the sacrifices there were four kinds, burnt-oferin^s, sin- 
offerings ^ trespcLss-offeringSy and peace-offerings, (1) The 
animals used for burnt-offerings, or holocausts (so called 
because they were all consumed), were bullocks, sheep, 
goats, turtle-doves, or pigeons. They were required to be 
males (except, perhaps, the birds), and to be without 
blemish. The offerer brought the victim to the door of 
the tabernacle and led it to the altar, where he placed his 
hand on its head, thus, as it were, transferring his sins to 
the animal, which was to be a propitiation for him ; it was 
then killed by the offerer (in later times, however, by the 
priest), on the north side of the altar, and its blood was 
Bprinkled upon the altar. It was next flayed, cut in 
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pieces, washed, sprinkled with salt, and finally consumed 
in the fire. The skin was given to the priests. When the 
sacrifice was not for an individual but for the whole con- 
gregation, it was burnt, skin and all, ontside of the camp 
(Heb. xiiL 12). When birds were sacrificed the head was 
pinched ofif with the nail, the crop was taken out and 
thrown away, and the body was split almost into two and 
then burnt on the altar. (2) The sin-offering varied ac- 
cording to the person who had transgressed. K a priest 
had sinned, he brought a young bullock, laid his hands on 
I its head, and killed it. The high-priest then took some 
I of its blood and sprinkled it seven times before the veil, 
and also on the horns of the altar of incense, the rest of 
the blood was poured out at the bottom of the altar. The 
^ was then burnt on the altar ; all the rest of the animal 
was burnt without the camp. Nearly the same ceremonies 
were observed if the offender were a ruler, or if the whole 
congregation had offended K one of the common people 
offended, he was required to bring a female kid or lamb ; 
the same ceremonies were again repeated, except that the 
flesh was not burnt but given to the priests. These tin- 
offerings were required for what are called sins of ignx>rance, 
that is, when one had unwittingly done what the law for- 
bade. They were also offered in other cases, as after child- 
birth, when a Nazarite accidentally defiled himself, or re- 
covering from leprosy, etc. (3) When any one had 
offended against some distinct precept, he was required to 
bring a trespass^ffering. This offering was a lanib or a 
kid, a female, and was treated exactly as in the case of the 
iinroffering^ from which, indeed, it is extremely difficult to 
distingnish it. (4) Peace-offerings might be made either of 
male or female aninuds. The offerer laid his hands on the 
animal^s head, and the priest killed it as before ; the fat was 
burned ; the shoulder was waved, and the breast heaved, and 
both were given to the priest ; the rest of the animal was 
eaten by the offerer and any one whom he chose to associate 
with himself. These offerings were accompanied with un- 
leavened cakes and leavened bread, and were made as a 
thanksgiving or in fulfilment of vows. The o62a£um8 or 
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ufihloody sacrifices consisted of meat-offeringsj of cakes of 
wheat flour mingled with salt and oil, and drink-offerings 
of wine. 

87. IN'adab and Abihu. A short time, apparently, 
after the consecration of the priests and the tabernacle, 
Nadab and Abihu, two of Aaron's sons, violated God's law 
by offering incense with strange fire (t. e., fire not fetched 
from the brazen altar). For this, fire came forth from the 
Lord and devoured them, and they died. The notice of 
their death is immediately followed by an order pro- 
hibiting the priests from using wine while actuaUy em- 
ployed in the service of the tabernacle, and it has been 
not unnaturally inferred that Nadab and Abihu had 
transgressed under the influence of intoxication. 

88. dean and Unclean Animals. Express regula- 
tions were given as to the animals which they might, and 
those which they might not, eat. All ruminating animals 
that divided the hoof might be eaten, and none others ; all 
fishes that had fins and scales were considered dean ; all 
birds of prey were forbidden, as well as all winged insectSi 
with the exception of locusts, beetles, and grasshoppers. 
On the whole, free use was allowed of every sort of 
afiimal food that was likely, in such a climate, to be 
wholesome. 

89. Ceremonial TTncleanness — Iieprosy. There 
were among the Jews many circumstances which occasioned 
ceremonial uncleanness ; such were, the touching of a dead 
body, coming into contact with one who was unclean, and, 
above all, leprosy. All unclean persons were purified by 
sprinkling with the water of separatum. To prepare this, 
a red heifer without blemish was slain, then burnt without 
the camp ; the ashes were then gathered, running water 
was poured on them, and this was sprinkled on the un- 
clean person with hyssop (see Psalms li. 7 ; Heb. ix. 13). 
Sometimes a simple sprinkling with blood or anointing 
with oil sufficed for purifying. The case of leprosy was 
attended with more ceremonies. There were different 
varieties of this loathsome disease, some of them not con- 
tagious^ and others believed to b^ very contagious. When 
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any one exhibited symptoms of leprosy he shewed himself 
to the priest, who examined him carefully to ascertain 
the exact nature of the disease. If it threatened to turn 
out a case of leprosy the sufferer was shut up for seven 
days, when he was again examined, and if the leprosy had 
disappeared the priest pronounced him clean, and a sacri- 
fice was offered. Two birds {sparrows, see Matt x. 29) 
were brought to the priest, with cedar-wood, scarlet, and 
hyssop ; one of the birds was killed over running water, 
the o^er, with the wood, scarlet, and hyssop, was dipped 
in its blood and let loose. The leper was then seven 
times sprinkled with the blood, and after undergoing 
several washings, and offering a further sacrifice, was ad- 
mitted into the camp. If the disease got worse, the man 
was pronounced a leper for life, and was secluded from 
men ; he lived outside the walls of the town, and in a 
loud voice warned all against approaching him, and thus 
contracting ceremonial defilement. Leprosy manifested 
itself even in clothes and in the walls of houses ; and 
regulations were prescribed for examining, purifying, or 
destroying them. 

90. Holy Persons. While the whole nation of the 
Jews was considered holy, the tribe of the Levites was 
especially consecrated to the service of God. From that 
tribe the fieanily of Aaron was selected to be priests, and 
in it the descendant of the oldest branch was the high- 
priest Each of these orders had its own peculiar duties. 
The high-priest was, while the theocracy lasted (e.^., so 
long as God was the only king of the Israelites), the head 
of the nation ; the prime minister, as it were, of the 
Deity. He was solemnly appointed to his office ; and he 
alone was allowed to enter the holy of holies, which he 
did once a year, on the Great Day of Atonement The 
priests were required to keep the holy fire burning on the 
biazen altar ; to offer the sacrifices ; to bum incense ; to 
announce the various festivals ; to trim the lamps in the 
sanctuary ; to instruct the people ; and to pronounce the 
sacred form of blessing in Numbers vi. 24-6. Subse- 
qoently^ when their numbers increased, they were divided M 
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by David into twenty-four courses, each of which attended 
at the temple in rotation for one week. The Levites (that 
is, all the tribe of Levi except Aaron's sons) were employed 
in the ordinary duties of the sanctuary. They cleaned the 
tabernacle, took care of the stores, and acted as porters 
and smgers. During the wanderings in the wilderness, 
they were divided into the three families of Kohath, 
Merari, and Gershon, each of whom had separate duties 
assigned to them. The Gershonites carried the tabernacle 
and its various curtains ; the Merarites, the boards and 
pillars ; and the Kohathites, the ark, the altars, and the 
various holy vessels. The Levites began their service at 
the age of thirty ; and at a later period they were assisted 
by the Oibeonites, and others, called the Nethinim {i. e., de- 
voted), to whom were assigned the menial duties of hewing 
w^ood and drawing water. All those concerned in God's 
service were required to be exempt from bodily imperfec- 
tions. Besides these ordinary ministers of religion, certain 
persons occasionally consecrated themselves to the Lord 
for a longer or shorter period. Of this sort were the Naza- 
rites (^. «., the separated), who vowed to abstain from wine, 
sometimes for life, sometimes for a short time. During 
the vow they allowed their hair to grow ; when the time 
of the vow was expired, the hair was cut off and offered with 
other appointed offerings. Sometimes a child was devoted 
as a Nazarite from its very birth, as in the case of Samson. 
91. Maintenance of the Priests and Iievitea 
Ample provision was made for the maintenance of the 
officers of religion. When they were settled in Palestine, 
forty-eight cities in various p£u*ts were assigned to them. 
A tithe of all the produce of the land was paid to the 
Levites for their support ; and of this the tithe went to 
the priests. The first fruits, the first fleece, the redemp- 
tion-money for the first-bom of men and of unclean ani- 
mals, the skins of the burnt offerings, the flesh of the sin 
offerings, the breast and right shoulder of other offerings, 
were all part of the emoluments of the priestly office. 
Altogether, at least one-fifth of the whole income of the 
Jewa was devoted to theii maAnlenaxK^. 
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82. Great Festivals. Three great annual festiyalft 
were institnted, at which all the males were required to 
appear before the Lord. These were the Passover, Pente- 
costf and Tabernacles, The Passover was observed on the 
fourteenth, and seven following days of the first month. 
Its nature has been already explained. The feast of 
Pentecost was fifty days after the passover (hence its name, 
from a Greek word meaning fftieth). It is also called the 
Feast of Weeks, because it was kept seven weeks after the 
passover ; and the Feast of Harvest, because it occurred 
at the end of the harvest. On that day the first-fruits of 
the wheat harvest were offered to God. Some have calcu- 
lated that it was on the fiftieth day after the passover that 
the law was given on Moimt Sinai ; and hence the feast of 
pentecost is considered as commemorating the giving of 
the law. Scripture, however, contains no reference to 
any such event. It is of more importance to remember 
that on this festival occurred the outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost ; that event which the festival of Whitsunday com- 
memorates in the Christian church. The feast of Taber- 
nacles was observed on the fifteenth day of the seventh 
month (i. e,, Tisri, answering to the month of October). It 
lasted for seven days, during which the Israelites lived in 
booths made of branches, to remind them of the manner 
in which their fathers had lived in the wilderness. It 
occurred at the end of the vintage, and was therefore 
sometimes called the Feast of In-gatherings. It was at 
this feast in the Sabbatical year that the law was publicly 
read to the people. In later times, various ceremonies were 
added, such as the drawing of water from the Pool of 
Siloam, and carrying it in a golden vessel to the temple, 
where, mixed with wine, it was poured upon the altar. 
This is supposed to be referred to in Isaiah (xii 3), and 
by our Lord, when on the last day of this feast he said, 
"If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink" 
(John vii. 37). 

98. Other Festivals. Of the minor festivals, the one 
which occurred most frequently was the Sabbath, which 
was observed with great strictness by the Jews. On it all 
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labour was forbidden ; holy convocations were beld ; and 
the daily sacrifice of a lamb was doubled. The first day 
of every month was celebrated as the Feast of the J^ew 
Moon; special sacrifices were offered, and the silver 
trumpets were blown over the burnt-offerings (see Psalms 
Izxzi. 3). The new moon of the seventh month, which 
was also the first month of the civil year, was observed 
with more than the usual solemnity. Special sacrifices 
were offered, and all labour ceased, just as on the Sabbath 
It was called the Feast of Trumpets, and corresponded, in 
fact, to our I^ew- Year's Day, The most solemn of all the 
festivals, however, was the Great Day of Atonement, ob- 
served on the tenth day of the seventh month. It was a 
national fast, when the whole people were required to 
*^ afiSict their souls," and to abstain from all work. 
Solemn offerings were made to expiate the sins of the 
priests, and of the whole congregation. Arrayed in the 
ordinary vestments of the priest, Aaron offered a bullock 
as a sin-offering for himself and his house ; and, taking a 
censer full of coals from the altar, mingled with incense, 
he entered into the most holy place within the veil, where 
he. sprinkled the blood of ^e bullock seven times upon 
the mercy-seat, and the floor in front of it. He then 
came out, and sacrificed the goat on which the lot had 
fallen to be slain as a sin-offering for the congregation. 
Taking some of its blood, he once more entered within the 
veil, and sprinkled the mercy-seat, and purified in a 
similar manner the altar of burnt offering. The other 
goat was then brought forward, and the priest laid his 
hands on its head, and confessed the sins of the people, 
** putting them on the head of the goat," which was then 
sent away, a scape-goat^ to bear the sins into the wilder 
ness. The ceremonies of the day were completed by the 
high-priest, now arrayed in his splendid robes, offering up 
two rams, and dismissing the congregation. Two festivals 
occurred at wider intervals than a year. The Sabbatical 

* The word translated in our version scape-goat (in Hebrew Axazel) has 
been variously rendered, " a desert place/' " Satan," " removal or separar 

tiOJL" 
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Year waa every seventh jear ; and daring it, the land was 
allowed to rest from cultivation, the slaves were liberated, 
aad debts owing by Jews were cancelled. The law was 
also read, as has been noticed, on the feast of tabernacles 
in this year, and to its proper observance Gk)d annexed a 
piomise of an abundant harvest in the sixth year ; but the 
Israelites seem constantiy to have neglected it (2 Chron. 
xxxvL 21). The Year of JvMLee occurred every fifty* 
years ; and its advent was announced by the blowing of 
trumpets (hence the name, from a Hebrew word for a 
trumpet) on the great day of atonement During the 
year the land was to lie fallow as on the Sabbatical year ; 
the slaves were set free ; debts were cancelled ; and pro- 
perty (except houses in waUed towns) which had been 
alienated during the preceding years, was restored. The 
declared object of this was to prevent the growth of those 
extremes of wealth and poverty which are found to pre- 
vail in all countries. We do not know whether it was 
carefully maintained in operation ; it is certainly seldom 
referred to in Scripture, and it is possible that the greed 
of the rich may have prevented its observance. Isaiah 
refers to it as the '' acceptable year of the Lord" (Isaiah 
1xl2). 

M. Minor Hegnlations— Vows— iPirBt-Fraits*- 
Slaves. Y(yu)» were not encouraged by the laws of Moses, 
but when made, they were required to be observed. 
When made by minors, or by wives, or slaves, the father 
or head of the house might annul them. If anything was 
devoted to God by vow (t. «., was Ccrhan ; see Mark vii 
11), it might be redeemed by paying one-fifth more than 
its value. The first-fruits were all consecrated to God : 
till a sheaf of com and some loaves of wheat were offered 
to Him, it was not allowed to gather the harvest, or 
to make bread from the new grain. The first-horn of 
men and animals belonged by birth to God ; the animals 
were sacrificed, if clean, or redeemed, if unclean ; men 

* Some say forty-nine^ In order to get rid of the supposed diflaculty 
which would be occasioned by two years of rest occurring together ; but 
Scripture seems to be vezy express on the point (Leviticus xxv. 10, 11). 
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were redeemed by the payment of five shekels. Slaves 
existed among the Jews, but their condition was rendered 
comparatively comfortable by the protection which the 
law afforded, and by the provisions of the Sabbatical year, 
and the year of jubilee, which secured them their liberty. 

95. Ssnnbolical Teaching of XjOviticuB. The ordi- 
nances of which we have an account in Leviticus had all 
a symbolical meaning. The numerous minute laws, ex- 
tending to almost all the actions and relations of life, were 
symbolical of the omnipresence of the Deity ; they re- 
minded the Jews that they were ever under the eye of 
their great King. That their Gk>d, whose presence was 
everywhere felt, was yet nowhere visible ; and that no one 
could enter even into the precincts of the house where His 
glory was specially manifested, without careful purifica- 
tions ; that ceremonial imcleanness, sufficient to debar 
from all participation in religious worship, could be con- 
tracted in so many ways ; that sin had to be expiated in a 
costly manner, and with numerous observances, although 
committed in ignorance ; that the services of religion de- 
manded so large a portion of their time and their wealth ; 
that the commands of God interfered so distinctly, and at 
so many points, with the ordinary tendencies of govern- 
ments so as to protect the poor and the weak from the 
rapacity and violence of the strong and the rich ; all these 
features in the Jewish polity were calculated to impress 
upon their minds a sense of the infinite importance of their 
religious duties, and the necessity of being ever on their 
guard lest they might even inadvertently offend their God 
and King, and a conviction that the attempt to find accept- 
ance with Him was a most serious thing, not to be accom- 
plished merely by the blood of bulls and goats, but by a 
life of care and watchful obedience to His laws. Thus 
the ceremonies of the law were full of moral instructions, 
and tended to impress upon the minds of the Jews truths 
to which the htothen systems around them were entire 
strangers. 

96. Typical Interpretation of IievitiouB. The 
epistle to the Hebrews teaAhea us to regard the regulations 
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laid down in Leviticus as typical of the new covenant, and 
its blessings. It occasionally attaches an important typi- 
cal meaning even to small matters ; and though we may, 
perhaps, err in attempting to find a type in every slight 
detail in Leviticus, yet Scripture itseK teaches ns that there 
may be important types not only in the grand principles 
of the ceremoinal law, but even in its slightest regulations. 
Chief among the types were the ceremonies of the great 
day of atonement The sprinkled blood with which the 
priest entered the holiest of all, was typical of that blood 
of sprinkling by which Christ " entered in once into the 
holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for us " 
(Heb. ix. 12), and through which we also have access " with 
boldness to enter into the holiest of all." The animal sac- 
rificed was typical of the great sacrifice of the cross ; the 
high-priest was typical of Him who oJBfered himself to God ; 
the scape-goat typified Him who " bore our griefs and car- 
ried our sorrows." The hurnt-offering for the whole con- 
gregation typified him who bore the sins of all his people, 
and who " suflfered without the gate," as " the bodies of the 
beasts whose blood was brought into the sanctuary for sin 
were burned without the camp." The great festivals had 
also their typical meaning. The passover was typical of 
our Lord's death ; pentecost, of the completion of the 
work of redemption ; tabernacles, of the time when Christ 
" tabernacled among men ; " the year of jubilee, of the 
final restoration of all things. The priests were also typi- 
cal of the great high-priest of our profession. Their bodily 
integrity, and their legal purity, typified the purity of 
Christ, who was " holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
from sinners ; " and the oil of consecration which flowed 
80 copiously on the head of Aaron prefigured his consecra- 
tion with the Holy Spirit above measure. The leprosy 
with its routine of peculiar observances and its laborious 
purifications, was eminently typical of the pollution and 
dangerous influence of sin. How far the Jews were aware 
of the typical nature of their religious observances is a 
question not very easily settled. It seems reasonable to 
believe, however, that the more pious and thoughtful ^ 
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them must have to some extent realised their real natnre. 
'^ The blood of bulls and goats could not take awaj sin ; " 
the very nature of their religious rites taught them to look 
to something beneath the round of l^al ceremonies ; and 
bearing in mind the great hope of their nation, that from 
them the Bedeemer was to spring ; it may well have been, 
even if no express revelation was made, tiiat the pious and 
thoughtful looked forward to the glorious substance of 
which all their own observances were but the temporary 
types. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

NUMBEBS. 

The Knmbering of the People — ^The Dedication of the Tabernacle 
— ^Mnrmarings — Spies sent to Canaan — ^Rebellion of Korah 
— ^Death of Aaron — ^Balaam's Prophecies — Second Number- 
ing — ^Arriyal near Canaan. 

CHBONOLOOIOAL TABLE. 
Spies sent . . b. a 1490 | Aaron dies . & a 1468 

87. IN'aixie— 'Period XSmbraoed. The book of Num- 
bers derives its name from its containing two different 
'* nnmberings " of the people. It resumes the history of 
the wanderings in the wilderness from the time when the 
tabernacle was erected to the time when they arrived on 
the borders of Canaan. It comprises a period of thirty- 
eight years, from b.g. 1490 to B.a 1452. Part of its con- 
tents refers to the ceremonial laws, and has been already 
anticipated. 

98. K'tunbeTizig of the People. Bather more than 
a year after they had left Egypt, Moses, by God*s orders, 
numbered the people. The census was confined to those 
who were fit for military service, and these amotmted in 
all to 603,550, exclusive of 22,373 Levites. As they were 
now about to shift their encampment, directions were given 
as to the order of encamping and of marching. The taber- 
nacle was, of course, the centre of the encampment On 
the east of it lay the tribes of Judah, Issachar, and Zebu- 
Ion ; on the southf Beuben, Simeon, and Gad ; on the 
Vfest (nearest the tabemade), Ephraim, Manasseh, and 
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Benjamin ; and on the norths Dan, Asher, and Naphtali. 
The order of march was as follows : — ^On the signal being 
given, Aaron and his sons took down the veil, spread it 
over the ark, and covered the other sacred vessels. The 
rest of the tabernacle was then taken down, and the three 
families of the Levites bore each their assigned burden. 
First marched the three tribes who encamped on the east ; 
next came the Gershonites, and the Merarites, with the 
tabernacle and its hangings ; then came the tribes who 
pitched on the south, followed by the Kohathites with the 
sacred vessels ; the tribes on the west followed, and those 
on the north brought up the rear. The Levites, too, had 
distinct encampments ; the Gershonites encamping on the 
west of the tabernacle, the Kohathites on the south, and 
the Merarites on the north. The signal to move was given 
by the cloudy pillar moving on ; this was indicated to the 
camp by a blast from the two silver trumpets. When the 
ark moved, Moses said, " Rise up. Lord, and let thine ene- 
mies be scattered, and let them that hate thee flee before 
thee." When it rested, he said, " Return, O Lord, unto 
the many thousands of Israel" 

99. Dedication of the Altar — First Journey. 
Before the joumeyings commenced, the altsir was solemnly 
dedicated, and the rulers presented valuable offerings to 
God. After having encamped at Sinai for nearly a year, 
at length the cloud removed, and the people, following its 
direction, marched north, through the wilderness of Paran 
towards the promised land. Hobab, Moses' brother-in-law, 
was with them at the time, and Moses entreated him to 
come with them and share in their promised blessings. He 
probably went, for we subsequently find his descendants 
among the Israelites. (See Judges iv. 11, 2 Kings x. 15, 
compared with 1 Chron. ii. 55.) 

100. Murmurings and Punishments. After a three 
days* march, the people, unaccustomed to fatigue, began to 
murmur. God punished them by sending fire upon them, 
which was, however, quenched at the intercession of Moses. 
The place was in consequence styled Tdberahy tje,, burning. 
Immediately a new murmuring broke forth, originating 
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with the ^' mixed multitude^' occasioned by dislike of the 
manna, and longing for the flesh-pots of Egypt, and the 
fish and other articles of food which they had there en- 
joyed. Their wish was gratified. Gbd sent quaUs suf- 
ficient to last them a whole month ; but with them He 
sent a very great plague, and many of the people died. 
The place, from the punishment and the sin which pro- 
voked it, was called Kibrath-hattaavah, ix,, the graves of 
lust 

lOL Seventy Elders — The Sanhedrim. The mur- 
murings of the people overwhelmed Moses w^ith a sense of 
the difficulty of his position. To relieve him, God told 
him to select seventy elders to assist him in the duties of 
his office. He presented them before God, who conferred 
upon them the gift of prophecy, which was also bestowed 
on Eldad and Medad, who had remained in the camp when 
the others had gone to the tabernacle. This has been some- 
times supposed to be the origin of the mnhedrim, but this 
seems very unlikely. Probably that great council originated 
about the time of the Maccabees, as is shewn by the fact 
that the name sanhedrim is of Greek derivation. 

102. M^^**-"^ and Aaron's Sedition. From Kibroth 
the people removed to Hazeroth, and here Miriam and 
Aaron murmured against Moses because of the Midianitish 
woman whom he had married, that is, probably because of 
the influence of Ziipporah, Moses' wife. God conmianded 
all three to come to the tabernacle, and reprimanded 
Miriam and Aaron for presuming to speak against one 
whom He had so highly favoured. Miriam was imme- 
diately struck with leprosy, and was shut out of the camp 
for seven days. 

108. The Spies. The congregation next proceeded to 
Eadesh-Bamea on the border of Palestine, and by God's 
directions Moses sent twelve spies to search the land, and 
bring back a report of its condition. The twelve proceeded 
on their journey, and after forty days returned to the 
camp. They reported the land to be exceedingly fruitful, 
in proof of which they shewed a large bunch of grapes, 
some pomegranates, and figs, which they had brought with 
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them. They added, however, that the towns were walled, 
and the people giants, and they all, except Joshua and 
Caleb, declared that it was impossible for them to get pos- 
session of the land. This report excited a new murmtir- 
ing. The people determined to go back again to Egypt, 
and stoned Cfdeb and Joshua for remonstrating with them. 
To punish them, God declared that not one of them, save 
Joshua and Caleb, should enter the land, but that all those 
above twenty should die in the wilderness. They were 
therefore ordered to turn back into the wilderness, and 
there to wander for forty years, a year for each day that 
the spies had been absent. The ten spies were at the same 
time, for their sin, killed by a plague. The order to turn 
back produced a new rebellion. Some of the people re- 
fused to turn ; and having, in spite of Moses' remon- 
strances, marched against the Amalekites and Canaanites, 
they were cut off by these tribes at Hormah. 

104. Bebellion of Kora^ Scripture has recorded 
scarcely any of the transactions of the long thirty-eight 
years' wandering in the wilderness, and it is very difficult 
to assign any date to those actually recorded. The most 
prominent was a wide-spread rebellion against Moses and 
Aaron, excited by Korah, one of the tribe of Levi, and 
first cousin of Moses, in combination with Dathan and 
Abiram, of the tribe of Reuben. Korah was probably 
jealous of the privileges which had been conferred exclu- 
sively on Aaron and his sons ; and the others probably 
thought that, as representing the oldest son of Jacob, they 
had a better right than Moses to pre-eminence. Two hun- 
dred and fifty men of influence joined Korah. The Lord 
told Moses to order Korah and his company to appear the 
next day at the door of the tabernacle with censers, and 
He would then shew whom He had chosen. When they 
assembled, Moses ordered the people to separate from 
them, and assured them that these rebels should not die 
the common death of men. Lnmediately the earth opened 
and swallowed up Dathan and Abiram, and their company, 
while fire came from God and burned the two hundred and 
Mty who carried censerft. Their censers were gathered up 
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by EleazaTy and with the brass, plates were made for the 
altar, to remind the Israelites in all future time that no 
one who was not of the seed of Aaron should presume to 
offer incense before Gk)d. The gainsaying (i.e., rebellion) 
of Core (St. Jude i) became a sort of proverb for any tur- 
bulent opposition to authority. Such was the obstinacy 
of the Israelites that even this awful doom did not repress 
rebellion. The very next day they began to murmur 
against Moses for " killing the people of the Lord." God 
again interfered to vindicate Moses' authority ; a plague 
was sent by which many died. To prevent greater loss, 
Aaron took a censer and incense, and made an atonement 
for the people " standing " (a lively type of Christ) " be- 
tween the living and the deadP 

105. Aaron's Bod Blossometh. To prevent the re- 
cuixence of any dispute as to whom God had selected for 
priest, Moses was told to order each tribe to bring a rod 
inscribed with the name of the tribe, and lay it before the 
Lord, who was to give an open token of His choice. In 
the morning, Aaron's rod had budded and brought forth 
almonds and blossoms. It was afterwards laid up before 
the ark as a memorial to all succeeding generations. 

106, Water of Meribah— Death of MlTiam and 
Aaron. The long wanderings were now nearly over. 
After an interval of thirty-eight years, the Israelites again 
came to Kadeah, whence the spies had been sent. Here 
Miriftm died, and was buried. Once again the people 
murmured for water, and declared they wished they had 
died with the rest of their brethren, rather than survive 
to die of thirst. Moses asked counsel of God, and was 
directed to speak to the rock before them, and water would 
be supplied. But Moses was provoked beyond endurance, 
and, forgetting the divine conmiand, he struck the rock 
twice, exclaiming at the same time, " Hear now, ye rebels, 
must we fetch you water out of this rock ? " speaking as if 
he cotdd perform the miracle by his own power. For this 
offence, small when compared with that of the people, but 
great in one whose example was so weighty, God declared 
that neither Moses nor Aaron should enter the land of 
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promise. The spot was, from the mnnnuring, called 
Meribah (t.e. strife.) From Kadesh, messengers were sent 
to the King of Edom, near whose territory they now wete, 
(some have supposed that Kadesh.was the same as Petra, 
the subsequent capital of Edom), requesting permission to 
pass through his country. This was refused, and they were 
compelled to make a tedious circuit round the land of 
Edom. During this journey, they arrived at Mount Hor. 
God here told Aaron that his last hour was come ; he gave 
up his sacred robes to his son Eleazar, ascended the hill, 
and died there ; and was mourned by the Israelites thirty 
days. 

107. The Brazen Serpent. The people now for the 
first time came into contact with the dreaded inhabitants 
of the land. Arad (ie. the King of Arad) the Canaanite 
attacked them, and was at first successful, but afterwards, 
the Israelites utterly destroyed him. Still their murmur* 
ings continued. They began to find fault with the manna 
as " light bread.'' To punish them, God sent fiery (ie, 
poisonous) serpents, and many of the people died by their 
deadly bite. The people repented, and God told Moses to 
make a brazen serpent and set it on a pole, that those 
bitten might look and live. Our Lord has applied this as 
a type of himself, especially of the saving efficacy of beli^ 
in his death (St. John iii. 14). The Israelites preserved 
the brazen serpent ; and subsequently burnt incense to 
it, so that Hezekiah was obliged to destroy it (2 Kings 
xviiL 4). 

108. War with Sihon and Og. Still marching on- 
wards, the Israelites now reached and crossed the Amoo, 
a river running into the Dead Sea. Here they sent to 
Sihon, King of the Amorites, requesting permission to pass 
through his territory. He refused, and gathered his people 
for battle, but was utterly defeated, and lost all his lands 
and cities, including Heshbon his capital. They were next 
attacked by Og, King of Bashan, a mighty giant ; but he 
also was defeated and slain. The Israelites thus became 
masters of all the country bordering on the east bank of 
the Jordan. 
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100. Balaam. The people were now encamped near the 
Jordan, opposite Jericho ; and the King of Moab was ap- 
prehensive of an attack, although God had expressly for- 
bidden any attack upon them, as they were the descendants 
of Lot In his distress he sent for Balaam, a noted prophet 
who lived at Pethor in Mesopotamia, that he might come 
and curse this invading nation. At first he refused to 
come, being forbidden by God ; but when Balak sent other 
messengers with tempting rewards, he again asked per- 
mission, and was allowed to go, on the condition that he 
spoke only what God told Imn. As he was on his journey, 
riding on his ass, an angel met him, and would have slain 
liim had not the ass turned aside. The animal was at the 
same time, miraculously endowed with the power of speech, 
and rebuked the prophet for his ill usage of her. Again 
warned by the angel to take care what he spoke, Balaam 
proceeded on his journey and met Balak. Solemn sacri- 
fices were offered, and Balaam was taken up to a hill to 
view the people on whom he was to pour his curses. 
Balak listened eagerly for the expected curse, but Balaam 
instead, said, " How shall I curse whom God hath blessed V* 
A second and a third time Balak repeated his attempt, but 
without success. Balaam was still compelled to bless 
God's chosen people. Animated by the spirit of prophecy, 
Balaam spoke not only of the future prosperity of Israel, 
but also of Christ as the " Star out of Jacob," and " a 
Sceptre out of Israel." Balaam was evidently extremely 
covetous ; his love of money had brought him to Balak ; 
and although prevented by Gk)d from speaking against 
Israel, he (doubtless for money) advised Balak to attempt 
to seduce the Israelites with idolatry by means of the 
Midianitish women. This wicked counsel was too success- 
fuL The Israelites joined in the " wanton rites " of Baal- 
peor, and God was provoked at their idolatry. Moses was 
ordered to put to death the idolaters, and a plague was sent, 
by which 24,000 perished. Phinehas, the son of Eleazar 
the priest, exhibited unusual boldness and zeal for God's 
honour, and was rewarded by the promise that the priest- 
hood should remain for ever in his family. This promise 
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was fulfilled with the memorable exception, that it was for 
a few generations transferred to the descendants of his 
brother Ithamar, viz., from Eli, till Zadok was made priest 
by Solomon. After a brief interval, during which the 
people was again numbered, Moses was ordered to send 
1 2,000 men against the Midianites, and they were de- 
feated with great slaughter, Balaam being among the 
number of the slain. 

110. The seoond 19'mn.beriiig. The second census was 
taken immediately after the plague. The number of the 
males' above twenty was found to be 601,730, being a de- 
crease of nearly 2,000 from the previous census. Not one 
of those reckoned in this census had been included in the 
former one^ except Caleb, Joshua, and Moses, whose life 
was now drawing to its close. 

m. Tribes east of the Jordan. The wars with 
Sihon, Og, and the Moabites had given the Israelites com- 
mand of an extensive country on the east of the Jordan. 
The land thus conquered was well watered and well 
adapted for pasture ; and the tribes of Beuben and Gad, 
who had much cattle, requested Moses that they might be 
allowed to settle there. He was angry at the request| 
which seemed to him to proceed from a cowardly wish to 
escape from further fighting ; but they professed their 
willingness to fight until all the others were settled, and 
their request was granted. Two tribes and a half (Reuben, 
Gad, and half Manasseh) were thus settled on the east of 
the Jordan, beyond the proper bounds of the promised 
land ; and their descendants suffered by their eagerness 
and cupidity, for they soon lapsed into idolatry, and were 
the earliest to be led away captive. 

112. Ijazid api>ortioned>- Cities of BeAige. Moses 
next proceeded, by God*s direction, to point out the 
boundaries of their future inheritance. It was to extend 
from the Salt Sea, the wilderness of Zin, and the river of 
Egjrpt {i.e., the Sihor) on the south, to the entering in of 
Hamath (z>., the Valley of Coele-Syria) on the north. 
Twelve chief men, one from each tribe, were at the same 
time appointed to divide the land when it should be con- 
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quered. Forty-eight cities were to be assigned to the 

Levites, with suburbs extending 2000 cubits (two-thirds 

of a mile) in every direction. Six of these were to be 

apportioned as cities of refuge, to which any one who had 

accidentally murdered another might flee, and escape from 

the avenger of blood He was then brought to trial, and 

if it was found that the murder had been intentionally 

committed, he was put to death ; if unintentionally, he 

was allowed to remain till the death of the high-priest, 

when he might return to his home. The roads to these 

cities were always kept in good repair, and finger posts 

were placed to direct the fugitive on his way. The cities 

afterwards selected for this purpose were, on the east of 

the Jordan, Bezer in Reuben, Golan in Gad, and Ramoth- 

Gilead in Manasseh ; on the west, Hebron in Judah, 

Shechem in Ephraim, Kedesh in Naphtali. Finally, to 

prevent confusion in the year of jubilee, it was enacted 

that inheritances should not be transferred by marriage 

from one tribe to another. 
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CHAPTER VL 

DEUTERONOMY. 

Bepetition of the laws — ExhoriationB to obedience — MosesP song 

and prophecy — Moses* death. 

Chronology. 

Death of Moses . b. a 1451. 

118. 13'ame— Period embraced— Contents. The name 
Deuteronomy is derived from two Greek words signifying 
second law, that is, a repetition of the law. It embraces 
the history of the last two months of the wandering in 
the wilderness. It consists mainly of a repetition of the 
laws in the previous books ; this repetition having been 
rendered necessary by the death of the entire generation to 
which the laws had first been made known. Its contents 
have thus been in a great measure anticipated. 

114. Chief directions in Deuteronomy— Christ fbre- 
told. Moses warned the people chiefly against idolatry, 
cautioning them both against the worship of any fiedse 
god, and against making any image of the true God. They 
were to destroy all the images of the Canaanites, and were 
expressly forbidden to contract marriages with any of the 
nations of Palestine. He reminded them of all that God 
had already done for them, and encouraged them to rely 
for the future on the same divine aid. He recapitulated 
the various religious observances which God had instituted, 
and promised them that " Grod would raise up a prophet 
from the midst of them like him," a prophecy which has 
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always been understood as referring to Christ,* and is so 
quoted by St. Peter (Acts iii. 22). He directed them when 
they entered their inheritance to take large stones, and 
plaster them, and write on them the law, and set them on 
Mount Ebaly where the law was to be read over by the 
Levites in the hearing of the people, six tribes being drawn 
up on that mount to read (or respond to) the curses, and 
six on the opposite Mount Qerizim to read the blessings. 
He then foretold the miseries which would result from dis- 
obedience in a series of remarkable predictions. They were 
to be scattered among the nations ; to be a proverb and 
by-word ; to find no rest anywhere for their feet ; a fierce 
nation from far, speaking an unknown tongue, was to come 
upon them, as swift as an eagle flieth, and destroy them ; 
they were to be reduced in their extremity to the necessity 
of eating their own children. All these prophecies have 
been remarkably fulfilled in the misery which attended the 
taking of Jerusalem, and the fate which stiU everywhere 
pursues them. Moses then gave utterance to the beautiful 
song in the thirty-second chapter, which all the Israelites 
were taught, and which joined exhortations to obedience 
with warnings against disobedience. He finally blessed 
each of the tribes individually, and made preparations 
for his death. 

115. Moses dies on Fisgahu Everything being 
finished, Moses, by God*s directions, went to the top of 
Nebo, one of the simmiits of Abarim, and there from 
Pisgah (t.e. the hill), God shewed him the land which He 
was to bestow on his people. From this lofty eminence 
he would see (for " his eye was not dim") towards the east 
the well-watered plains of Gilead ; towards the north, his 
"view ranging over many gentler elevations, would extend 
to the far distant peaks of Lebanon ; westward, the Jordan 
was seen in the foreground rolling its waters on to the 
Dead Sea, and beyond rose the hills of Judah and Ephraim, 
the dark blue waters of the Mediterranean just appearing 

• Some think that it does not refer exdusively to Christ, but contains a 
prediction of the continuance of the gift of prophecy with the Jews ; these 
admit, however, that it finds in Christ its highest fulfihnent. 
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on the horizon. Having seen this goodly land, Moses died 
there, according to the word of the Lord, and " God buried 
him in a valley in the land of Moab over against Beth- 
peor." His sepulchre was kept concealed from mortal 
knowledge, probably lest the Israelites might be tempted 
to pay to their leader idolatrous reverence. At his death, 
Moses was 120 years old, but " his eye was not dim, nor 
his natural force abated." The Israelites mourned him for 
thirty days. Thus died the greatest of the men whose 
lives the Old Testament has recorded. We are plainly 
warranted by Scripture in attaching a typical import to his 
death at this precise time. It indicated that the law, of 
which Moses is the appropriate representative, can not 
bring us into the heavenly Canaan ; that can only be ac- 
complished by Jesus, of whom Joshua is the type. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

JOSHUA. 

Taking of Jericlio — Defeat of the various kings of Canaan — 
Division of the land — Joshua's last address to the people. 

Chronological Table. 

AnlTal in Canaan . b. c. 1451 1 Death of Joshua (doubtful) . b. o. 1427 

lid. XTame— Author— Period embraced— Divisions. 

Joshua is so called because it relates in the main the events 
of Joshua's life. The authorship of the book has been 
much disputed ; some contending that Joshua himself wrote 
it, others that it was not written for long after his time, 
perhaps by Samuel or Ezra. Some passages in it seem, 
however, to fix the date. The first verse of the fifth 
chapter (" until we were passed over ") surely proves that 
it was written by a contemporary ; and chap. vL 25 (" she 
dwelleth in Israel even unto this day,") seems to shew that 
it was written during the life of Rahab. Both of these 
indications favour the supposition, that Joshua himself 
wrote the book, with the exception, of course, of the last 
five verses. It embraces the history of the Israelites from 
the death of Moses to that of Joshua, a period, according 
to Usher, of eight years, which others, however, extend to 
twenty-seven. But the whole chronology of Joshua and 
Judges is disputed, and is in fact the most difficult to settle 
of the whole of Scripture. The book may be divided into 
three parts — (1.) A narrative of the conquest of Canaan 
(Chap, i-xii.) (2.) A narrative of the division of the land 
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(xiii.-xxii.) (3.) Joshua's last address, and death (xxiiL- 
xxiv.) 

117. Jericho espied. After the death of Moses, the 
Lord spoke to Joshua to encourage him for the difficulties 
which the people, under his leadership, were about to 
encounter. They were then encamped at Shittim in the 
east of the Jordan, nearly opposite the city of Jericho. 
Joshua issued orders that they should prepare for crossing 
the river in three days. In the meantime, he sent two 
spies to view the town of Jericho. They lodged in the 
house of Bahab, a harlot Their presence in the town 
came to the ears of the king, who ordered them to be ap- 
prehended ; but Rahab had taken them to the roof of the 
house and spread flax over them, and she told those sent 
to apprehend them that they had escaped. She moreover 
told the spies that she and her town's people had heard, 
and been alarmed by, what God had done for them ; and 
she entreated them to shew kindness to her in return for 
her services to theuL She then let them down by a cord 
from her window, which was on the wall of the town, and 
they bade her keep the cord that her house might be re- 
cognized. Escaping in this manner from their enemies, 
they returned to Joshua with the welcome tidings of the 
fear that prostrated all the inhabitants of the land. This 
transaction has been referred to by St. James, and in the 
epistle to the Hebrews (St. James iL 25 ; Heb. xi. 30). 

118. Crossing the Jordan. The Jordan, at the place 
where the Israelites were now encamped, was about a 
hundred feet wide in its ordinary condition, flowing very 
rapidly, and with a depth of seven feet. At one place it 
was usually fordable, but it was now the time of harvest, 
that is, the month of May, when the river overflows its 
banks, and fording was impossible. In ordinary circum- 
stances, the deep current of the river is confined within its 
bank ; but beyond the ordinary bank there is another 
bank to which, when in flood, it extends ; the space 
between being overgrown with bushes, the lair of 
wild beasts (see Jer. xii. 5 ; xlix. 19, etc.) It was when 
the river was thus overflowing all its banks, that the 
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Israelites crossed. The priests bearing the ark went first, 
and were upwards of half-a-mile in advance of the others, 
80 as to be conspicuously visible to all around. As soon 
as the feet of tiie priests touched the water, the waters 
above stood still and " rose up in an heap," those below 
flowed on to the Dead Sea, leaving the channel dry for 
several miles. The priests nvith the ark remained in the 
midst of the river till all had crossed over. To com- 
memorate this miraculous crossing, twelve stones were set 
ap in the bed of the river where the priests had stood ; 
Mid twelve, taken firam that place, were erected at Gilgal. 
Fhe miracle may have been witnessed by the inhabitants 
)f Jericho, and it might well strike terror into them, while 
i impressed the Israelites with confidence in their God 
md their leader. Twice again the Jordan was miraculously 
Iried, by Elijah and by Elisha. The whole event is gene- 
uUy regarded (though not in Scripture) as typical of death ; 
t is only by crossing the dark waters of death that we can 
[MISS from the wilderness of this world to the heavenly 
Canaan beyond, and we can only do so safely if Jesus be 
with us. The same attempts have been made as in the 
crossing of the Bed Sea, to explain away this miracle. 
Those who object to the possibility of such a multitude 
crossing in a short time, overlook that a channel of six or 
eight miles was dried up. 

119. Ciroumoision at GilgaL During the wander- 
ings in the wilderness, circiuncision, the sign of God's 
covenant, had been neglected ; and before proceeding to 
the conquest of the country, it was ordered to be observed. 
The passover, also, which had been (perhaps) neglected 
since its celebration in the wilderness of Sinai (Num. ix. 
6), was solenmly observed. The next day, the 15th of 
Abib, forty years exactly after they had left the land of 
Egypt, they tasted the old com of the land, and the manna 
ceased. The awe which the miracle of Joshua had struck 
into the minds of the Canaanites sufficiently secured them 
against molestation while they were engaged in these 
religious duties. 

120. Jerioho taken. Jericho was the first town to 
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which the Israelites directed their march. It was taken in 
a miraculous mamier. Six days the army, preceded hy 
seven priests, bearing the ark and blowing rams' horns, 
encompassed the city. On the seventh day they encom- 
passed it seven times, and the last time, while the trum- 
pets were sounding, and the people shouting, the walls of 
the city fell down. The Israelites rushed in, and received 
orders to spare nothing. The people were to be killed, 
the animalB to be slaughtered, the gold and silver vessels 
to be devoted to the service of God, and the town to be 
committed to the flames. In fulfilment of the promise 
made to her, Rahab and her house were saved. She sub- 
sequently became an Israelite, married Salmon,* a prince 
of Judah, and was the ancestor of David and of Christ 
(Matt. i. 5). A curse was denounced against any one who 
should rebuild the city, it being declared that he should 
*' lay the foimdation in his first bom, and set up the gates 
in his youngest son," a denunciation supposed to mean that 
he would lose these two sons as the penalty of his disobe- 
dience. The city seems, however, to have been speedily 
rebuilt ; Eglon, we read, took the city of palm-trees, 
(Jericho was so called from that tree, rare in Palestine, 
growing near it in abundance). It was not, however, for- 
tified till the reign of Ahab, when Hiel, the Bethelite, re- 
built its walls, and it happened to him as Joshua had fore- 
told. It was just before the siege of this town that there 
appeared to Joshua a man with a drawn sword in his hand, 
who assured him that he was the captain of the Lord's 
host. As God had appeared to Moses in the bush, so he 
now appeared to Joshua to encourage him in his course. 

121. Ai. From Jericho they advanced to Ai, and as 
it was a small town it was thought unnecessary to send 
more than 3000 to attack it. These were, however, re- 
pulsed with some loss. Alarmed not so much at the loss 
as at the apparent withdrawal of Divine aid, Joshua prayed 
to the Lord, and was answered that some one had taken 
the accursed {ix, devoted) thing at Jericho. Lots were 

-* Jewish tradition says that Joshua married her, and that she was the 
piogenitreBS of Jeremiah, Ezeldal, Huidahthe prophetess, and others. 
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cast, and Achan^ of the tribe of Judah, being selected, con- 
fessed that he had taken some gold and silver, and a 
** Babylonish garment" {i,e, one beautifully embroidered). 
The culprit, with aU his family, was stoned, and afterwards 
burnt The siege was then renewed, and by the employ- 
ment of stratagem, the people were cut to pieces, the king 
was hangedy the town burnt, and the prey in this case was 
assigned to the Israelites. Its capture was followed by the 
solemn reading of the blessings and cursings of the law on 
Mounts Ebal and Gerizim,* according to the conunandment 
of Moses (see par. 114). 

122. The Qibeonites. The capture of Jericho and 
Ai struck terror into the neighbouring cities. A few miles 
from Ai was Gibeon, a great city ; but its inhabitants de- 
spaired of resisting the Israelites, and determined to pro- 
cure an alliance with them. They sent ambassadors to 
Joshua, in the guise of travellers, who had been attracted 
from a distance by the fame of what God had done for 
them. The better to carry out their trick, they took with 
them old bottles rent and bound up, old shoes and clothes, 
and mouldy bread ; and appealed to these as evidences of 
the truth of their story. Without asking advice from God, 
the Israelites partook of their victuals, thereby forming the 
sacred bond of hospitality; and Joshua made a league with 
theuL Three days after, the whole trick was discovered, 
for they arrived at the city of Gibeon. Enraged at being 
deceived, the people threatened revenge, but the nobles 
protected them. Their lives were saved, but they were 
condemned to be hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
the tabernacle. We read little of them afterwards in 
Scripture ; Saul, however, in one of his furious fits of reli- 
gious zeal murdered some of them, a crime which God 
punished by a famine (2 Sam. xxL 1). 

12d. Tlie 8nn and Moon stand stilU The defec- 
tion of the Gibeonites was deeply resented by the neigh- 
houring kings ; and they determined to punish it. Ac- 
cordingly Adoni-zedek, king of Jerusalem, assisted by the 

• TMb is perhaps, however, antedated ; these mounts were at a consi- 
derable dintonce ttom Jericho and Ai. 
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kings of Hebron, Jarmutli, Lachish, and Eglon, attacked 
the Gibeonites. These summoned Joshua to their aid, and 
the Israelites marched from Gilgal to succour their new 
allies. A dreadful battle ensued, in which the five kings 
were routed with great slaughter, God assisting His people 
by casting down great hailstones from heaven upon their 
enemies. The approach of darkness, however, seemed to 
offer to the fugitives a hope of escape. But this failed 
them. Joshua, in the hearing of all the people, spake (ie, 
prayed) to the Lord, and said, " Sun, stand thou still upon 
Gibeon, and thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon." And 
the sun " stood stiU in the midst of heaven, and hasted 
not to go down about a whole day." The kings were 
taken and hanged, their cities destroyed, and the whole of 
their country seized by the Israelites. Scripture records 
no more astonishing miracle, and none has been more sub- 
jected to criticism. Some reject it altogether as a myth ; 
others, without going so far, say that it is not a part of 
Scripture but merely a quotation from a poetical book 
called the book of Jasher (Josh. x. 13). Various theories 
have also been formed to shew how it was possible to stop 
the earth's revolution without producing consequences thji 
might involve the destruction of the earth. It is unneces- 
sary to discuss these here ; the miracle, it must be remem- 
bered would be described according to appearance ; and 
its reality must be assumed by all who admit the divine 
authority of the book of Joshua. The book of Jasher, to 
which reference is made in Joshua, has also afforded some 
material for discussion. The word means upright, hence 
it has been supposed to be a history of jitst men. Others 
derive it from a word meaning to sinff, and conclude 
that it was a collection of poems. Others think it was 
written by Jasher, and Josephus says it was one of the 
books laid up in the temple. It is again mentioned in 
2 Sam. i. 18. Some conjecture it to be the same as the 
" book of the wars of the Lord" (Num. xxi. 14). 

124. Northern Conquests. Only the north now re- 
mained to be subdued. The kings of the northern tribes 
had made common cause, and, uniting their forces under 
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Jabin, king of Hazor (a city near Hennon), they awaited the 
IsraeliteB near the waters of Merom. Their army included 
chariots, contributed probably by Jabin, who ruled over 
the fertile plain of Ccele-Syria, so well adapted for chariot 
fighting. Victory again followed Joshua ; and the con- 
quests of the Israelites were now pushed north as far as 
''great Zidon," and the mountains of Lebanon. The seven 
nations of Canaan — the Amorites, Canaanites, Girgasites, 
Hittites, Hivites, Jebusites, andPerizzites, were all subdued ; 
thirty-one kings had been defeated and slain ; and except 
the Philistines in the south-west, and some hill tribes in 
the borders of Lebanon, no one anywhere disputed the 
authority of the Israelites. 

125. I>ivicdon of the Land. The knd was now 
divided by lot cunong the various tribes. Reuben, Gad, 
and half Manasseh had already portions assigned them 
on the east of Jordan ; the other tribes now received their 
inheritance, and their respective boundaries were all care- 
fully fixed. Caleb came forward to claim the part of the 
land which he had viewed when sent as a spy forty-five 
years before, and which Moses had promised him. Hebron 
was accordingly given to him, and he proceeded bravely to 
drive out the sons of Anak who still occupied it Forty- 
eight cities were given to the Levites, and six of them were 
assigned as cities of refuge. The tabernacle, too, was 
erected at Shiloh, in the tribe of Ephraim, not far from 
Tinmath-serah, where Joshua's own inheritance lay ; and 
here it remained for several centuries. The different inhe- 
ritances of the tribes cannot now be very distinctly ascer- 
tained ; a map will shew them better than any description. 
It may be noticed that the Jews had very little sea-coast, 
which was designed by God as a means of keeping them 
aloof from commerce, which might corrupt that pure 
religion of which they were the sole custodiers. Contrary 
to God's orders, some of the original inhabitants were left, 
which afterwards produced disastrous consequences. 

126. Jealousy for the Faith. The three tribes who 
had obtained an inheritance east of the Jordan had now ful- 
filled their promise of fighting along with the others till 

H 
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the land was subdued ; and Joshua accordingly blessed 
them, and sent them to their own land. On their journey 
home, they erected on the western bank of the Jordan (see 
Josh. xzii. 10) a large altar. The other tribes, on hearing 
of this violation of Qod!8 express precept, gathered them- 
selves together for war. A deputation was sent to ask 
explanations, and the three tribes explained that they had 
no intention of offering sacrifice upon their altar, but had 
merely erected it as a perpetual memorial of their right to 
worship the same Qod with the other tribes. This put an 
end to all warlike proceedings. 

127. JoBhua's Address and Death. Finding the 
infirmities of age coming upon him, Joshua summoned all 
the leading men of the country to meet him, and exhorted 
them to remain steadfast in the worship of the true Qod. 
A second assembly on a larger scale was afterwards sum- 
moned at Shechem, where he repeated his exhortations, 
and reminded them of all that Qod had done for them and 
their forefathers. Even by this time idolatry had crept in 
(xxiv. 23), and he adjured them to put away their strange 
gods. They then renewed the covenant, and Joshua set 
up a large stone in token of its renewaL He died soon 
after, at the age of 110. The bones of Joseph seem about 
this time, also, to have been consigned to their last resting- 
place in Shechem. Eleazar, the second high-priest, died 
about the same time, and his son Phinehas succeeded. 
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CHAPTEB VIIL 
JUDGES. 

Semtnde of the IsraeliteB for their Idolatry — ^Deliyerance by 
Ehud, Deborah, Oideon — Usarpation of Abimelech — Jeph- 
thah— -Samson — ^Micah*8 Idolatry — ^War with Benjamin. 

lS8i ITame— Period Embraoed— Aufhor-Ccmtents. 

The book of Jndges derives its name from its containing tlie 
histoiy of the Israelites under tlie judges. It extends from the 
death of Joshua to that of Samson. The author is unknown, 
and the book has been commonly supposed to consist of two 
parts, written by different authors. The first sixteen chap- 
ters have been ascribed to various writers. Some expres- 
sions in the book afford us the means of conjecturing when 
their author must have lived. He says (i. 21) that in his 
time the Jebusites still dwelt in Jerusalem, which ceased 
to be the case in David^s reign. It was, therefore, pro- 
bably written during the administration of Eli, or the 
reign of Saul, perhaps by SamueL The last five chapters 
are clearly of much later date. They were written after 
the tabernacle had been removed from Shiloh, that is, 
after the reign of David, perhaps even after the captivity 
(see xviii. 30), in which case Ezra may have written them. 
The book is divided into two parts — (1) the history of the 
judges (i. to xvL) ; and (2) the appended narratives of Mi- 
cah's idolatry, and the outrage of the Benjamites.* 

* Judges is the most perplexing book in Scripture to the student of 
chronology, owing mainly to the diflaculty of reconciling the ¥ridely diffe- 
rent statements made iu Scripture on the subject. Thus St Paul says 
(Acts xiii. 20) that the Judges ruled for 450 years (there are some doubts, 
however, as to the accuracy of the received text). Again, in 1 Kings vL l,.it 
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1S9. OfBoe of Jadge. The govemmeat of the Jem 
was theocratic (i>. governed by Ood). Qod was theii king 
— the high-priest was bis ministec. Each tribe had its 
own hereditary chief, and his subordinate officers, who led 
them in war, and administered the laws in peace. There 
was no proviaion, however, for bringing the tribes to act 
in common, and when any emergency occurred lequii- 
ing united action, a judge was raised up by Ood. The 
judge was the supreme authority in the country ; he was 
the chief magistrate, and leader of the army. He held 
office for life, hut received no other rewaid than the dig- 
nity of his position, and the honour which followed the 
discharge of ite duties. 

ISO. First 8«irvltude and DeliTeranoe. The Israel- 
ites were ordered to exterminate the old inhabitants. Thia 
they made some attempt to do, but it was very remisal; 
prosecuted ; and in all the tribes some of the original in- 
ined ; and, as had been foretold, thej se- 
duced the Israelites to the wor- 
ship of Baal (the sun) and Ath- 
tarotk (the moon). Baal (w. a 
lord, in the plural Baalim) was 
very generally worshipped in 
Palestine and the East. AiA- 
taroth (or Athtoreth, in Greek 
Astarte), was the peculiar object 
of worship among tbeZidonians. 
She is represented on the coins, , 
OS in the annexed figure, with 
a bull's head, and her worship was very indecent. 

The angel of the Lord rebuked them for their remiss- 

iB uld tbkt th« templs wu boUt MO jtan ifter the Biodai. Now Uw 
rdgns oT Sinl, DitM, and Boloinon (before tbe Umple wu begnuX Muoiint 
to S3 jttn. snd thii, dedncUd Croni ISO, lesiea unly 387 jaa betvceii Uie 
Riodoa and tbe conunencement of Banl'g reign. If we deduct the 40 reus 
of the wildBmen wuidering, end the 79of Ell And Bunnel'e idministjatfon, 
Be bsTe only 1S4 ysin left tot the Jndgl*. The namben given in JndgiM, 
howent, mmount M 410 yean. We here (hue three different periods glceii 
C4H, 410, S84), wblcb It is not lerj ettj to reconcile. It eeenu chsr, 
iemrer, Uit «diim of the Judges wen contezuporarlea. 
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nesR at Bochiin (i>., weeping), and tlie people expressed 
their contrition, but tlieir grief was evanescent in its effects. 
To punish them for their idolatiy God allowed them 
to ML nnder the joke of Chushan-Bishathaim, king of 
Mesopotamia, who oppressed them for eight years. On 
their repentance, Othniel, son of Caleb's brother Kenaz, 
was ndsed up as judge, defeated their oppressors, and gave 
the land rest for forty years. 

13L Second Oppression-- Ehud— Shamgar. Again 
the Israelites offended God, and they were subjected to the 
tyranny of Eglon, king of Moab, who, with the aid of the 
Ammonites and Amalekites, took possession of Jericho, and 
oppressed the south of Judah for eighteen years. On their 
repentance, a deliverer was raised up ; Ehud, a Benjamite, 
and a left-handed man, killed Eglon in his own palace, and 
gathering an army, occupied the fords of Jordan, and slew 
many of the Moabites. His achievement was followed by 
eighty years' peace ; during which, however, the Philistines 
seem to have attacked them ; but Shamgar slew six hun- 
dred of them with an oz-goad, and delivered Israel. 

182. Third Oppression— Deborah and Barak. 
Jabui, king of Hazor (a kingdom on the southern slopes of 
Antilibanus), was the next oppressor. His army was xmder 
the command of Sisera, and included 900 chariots of iron 
(perhaps scythe-chariots). Twenty years Jabin oppressed 
them. Deborah, a prophetess, wife of Lapidoth, then 
judged Israel between Ramah and Bethel. She summoned 
Barak, son of Abinoam, of the tribe of Naphtali, to assemble 
the neighbouring tribes Naphtali and Zebulon at Mount 
Tabor. Deborah went with the army to encourage them ; 
a great battle was fought on the plain (Esdraelon), in which 
Sisera was defeated, and many of his men were swept away 
by the Kishon. Sisera himself fled, and having tc^en re- 
fage in the tent of Jael, the wife of Heber, the Kenite, 
relying on her promise of aid, and on the friendly treaty 
subsisting between them, he was while asleep murdered by 
her. This was undoubtedly a treacherous violation of the 
laws of hospitality, and the faith of treaties ; it was how- 
ever one of great braveiy, and it waa o£ esaexi^^ ^^t^<^ 
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to the Israelites, and therefore Deborah blessed her for it 
The yictoiy and the action of Jael were celebrated in 
a magnificent ode, composed by Deborah and Barak. 
(Judges V.) 

188. Fourih Oppression— Gideon. Anewforsakmg 
of God was punished by an invasion of the Midianites, 
Amelekites, and other wandering tribes, who came up regu- 
larly at the beginning of summer with their herds, and 
consumed the whole produce of the land. When the cry 
of penitence was at length raised, an angel (doubtless the 
angel of the covenant) appeared to 'Gideon, the son of 
Joash, as he was threshing wheat in Ophrah, by a wine- 
press, to hide it from the Midianites. The angel saluted 
Gideon, '^ The Lord is with thee, thou mighty man of 
valour.** Gideon replied, " If the Lord be with us, why 
hath this evil befiEdlen us ? *' To which the angel rejoined, 
''Go in this thy might, and thou shalt save IsraeL** 
Gideon requested a sign, and when he had brought out a 
kid and some cakes, and placed them on the rock, the 
angel demonstrated his heavenly character by bringing fire 
from the rock to consume the sacrifice. Gideon at once 
began his work of deliverance. He threw down the altar 
which his father had erected to Baal ; and when his neigh- 
bours threatened to punish him for this, his father took his 
part, suggesting that if Baal were a god, he should plead 
for himself. Gideon was in consequence sumamed Jerub- 
baal (i>., let Baal plead). He next proceeded to collect an 
army against the Midianites. Not yet quite certain of his 
divine commission, he asked and obtained two signs to 
confirm him. A fleece of wool was spread on the thresh- 
ing-floor, and was wet with dew, while all around was dry, 
and the next day was dry when all was wet around. Thus 
assured, Gideon led his army of 32,000 against the enemy. 
But God interposed ; an army so large might, if successfd, 
think that its own prowess had gained the victory. Qodi 
therefore told Gideon to proclaim that all who were a&aid 
might return home, and 22,000 left. Still even 10,000 
picked men might ascribe the victory to their own courage ; 
their numbers were thexeioxe '^^t ia^^ Tftdmced^ by a test 
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which would leave those selected no ground to boast of 
their sapexioiity. Qideon was commanded to bring his men 
down to the water ; and those that lapped, putting their 
hand to their mouth, amounting only to 300, were chosen, 
all others being rejected. Before joining battle, Gideon 
went down with his servant, at God's command, to the 
camp of the Midianites, where he overheard one of them 
tellhig a dream, which was interpreted to mean that the 
sword of Gideon would utterly overthrow the host of 
Midian. Assured of victory, Gideon divided his men into 
three companies, and provided each with a trumpet, and a 
torch whidi they were to conceal in an earthenware pitcher. 
They marched against the foes during the night; at a 
given signal the pitchers were broken, the lamps were dis- 
played, and the trumpets were blown, but none of the three 
hundred left his place. The Midianites in perfect amaze- 
ment attacked each other, and fled in confusion. The 
Israelites fell on them in their flight, pursued them across 
the Jordan, captured two princes, Oreb and Zeeb, and 
killed 120,000 of their late oppressors. Gideon, weary 
with his pursuit, asked provisions £rom the men of Suc- 
coth and Penuel, but was refused because the princes of 
Midian, Zeba and Zalmunnah, were still at large ; and on 
defeating them, he inflicted summary vengeance on the 
cities. His coimtrymen, grateful for their deliverance, 
offered to make the office of judge (perhaps of king) here- 
ditary in his &mily ; but he declined, and requested merely 
that they would give him the golden earrings which they 
had taken £rom their enemies. Gideon turned these to a 
bad use ; for he made an ephod of them, and seems to 
have established in his native town of Ophrah some imita- 
tion of the tabernacle service, contrary to God*s law, and 
to the injury of religion, '^ for it became a snare to Gideon 
and his house," and seduced the people from the proper 
place of worship. After judging Israel forty years, Gideon 
died in his native place in a '' good old age." 

184. Abimelech's Uenirpatlon. Gideon left seventy 
sons ; but after, his death, Abimelech, a son by a woman 
of Shechem, detennined to seize that supreme power which 
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his fether had rejected when offered to him. Having 
secured the attachment of the men of Shechem^ he put to 
death all Gideon's sons except Jotham the youngest, and 
was then anointed king in Shechem. The folly of this 
proceeding was admirably rebuked by Jotham in the 
parable of the trees choosing a kiiig, the oldest parable (or 
apologue) extant. After a reign of three years, a quarrel 
arose between Abimelech and the Shechemites, and a war 
ensued, in the course of which Abimelech, while besieging 
the tower of Thebez, had his skull fractured by a piece of a 
millstone which a woman threw down on him, and was, 
at his own request, despatched by his armour-bearer. 

185. Fifth Oppression— Jephthah. After Abime- 
lech's death, Tola and Jair acted as judges, but nothing is 
recorded of them. Their rule was followed by a more 
violent outbreak of idolatry than ever, which God punished 
by bringing the Ammonites and Philistines upon the land, 
llie Israelites again repented, and God raised up Jephthah, 
a Gileadite, to deliver them. He first of all remonstrated 
with the Ammonites on the injustice of their reasons for 
making war ; but his remonstrances proving unavailing, he 
set out from his head-quarters at Mizpeh in Gilead, having 
first vowed to offer up to God the first thing that should 
meet him on his return, if he were successful Success 
crowned his arms, and on his return he was met, to his 
great distress, by his daughter, his only child. He was 
deeply grieved at this imtoward occurrence, but after two 
months* delay he " did to her as he had vowed." She was 
devoted to a life of perpetual seclusion from the world. 
There is no reason for believing that he offered her as a 
burnt-offering, such a practice being peremptorily forbidden 
by God under the most awful penalties. A civil war fol- 
lowed this deliverance ; for the Ephraimites, indignant 
that Jephthah had not requested their aid, threatened 
violence. He defeated them with great loss, and as he had 
occupied the fords of the Jordan, the fugitives were seized, 
and if they were unable to pronounce Shibboleth^ they 
were massacred without mercy. Jephthah judged Israel 
aix yeaiB, and was succeeded by Ibzam^ Elon, and Abdon. 
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186. Sixth. Oppreesion— SamBoiL The next lapse 
into idolatiy subjected the Israelites to the Philistines, a 
powerfol tribe on the sonth-west. After a servitude of 
forty years, a deliverer appeared, who had been even from 
birth marked out to deHver Israel The angel of the 
Lord (that is, Jesus Chnst), appeared to the wife of 
Manoah, of the tribe of Dan ; and announced that she was 
to have a son, who was to be brought up as a Nazarite 
from his birth, and was to deliver Israel At Manoah's 
prayer, the heavenly messenger appeared a second time, 
repeated his announcement, and manifested his divine 
mission by ascending to heaven in the smoke of the burnt 
offering. In due time Samson (little sun) was bom, and 
grew up in the enjoyment of Gk)d's blessing. His first 
hostility towards the Philistines was occasioned by a pro- 
posed mairiage with one of them. He saw a woman of 
TLnmath, a Philistine, who pleased him so well that he 
wished to marry her ; and at last prevailed upon his 
parents to take tihe necessary steps. On the way down, a 
yotmg lion attacked them, and Samson, unarmed, but 
aided by the Spirit, rent it like a kid. When he returned 
a second time, to complete the marriage, he foimd a swarm 
of bees and honey in the carcase of the lion, and he took 
and ate some of the honey. This suggested to him a 
riddle which be gave at the marriage feast — " Out of the 
eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth 
sweetness." After seven days they succeeded in solving it 
through the treacherous aid of his wife ; and he, enraged, 
went and slew thirty Philistines, and with their garments 
paid the stipulated reward to those who had solved his 
enigma. He also went home, leaving his wife, who was 
given to one of his companions. Some time after, he 
went again to see her, and on finding that she had been 
given to another, he in revenge procured 300 foxes, tied 
their tails together, with a lighted firebrand between, and 
tamed them loose among the Philistines' com, which was 
all burnt down. They retaliated by burning his wife and 
her father ; and Samson in return smote them with great 
slanghter. The Philistines now came up in fotce^ and 
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haying ascertained that Samson was living in the zock 
Etam, called on the men of Judah to soirender him. He 
gave himself up to his countrymen on condition that they 
were not to fall upon him. Thej bound him with new 
cords, and led him away to his enemies, who shouted 
at the sight of their foe in bonds ; but the Sjuiit of the 
Lord came upon Samson ; he burst the cords asunder, and 
seizing the jawbone of an ass, slew with it a thousand of 
the enemy. From the same bone (or, perhaps, from the 
place called Lehi\ God afterwards made a stream of water 
flow to quench his thirst His love for strange women 
soon led Samson into a new adventure. He went down 
to see one in Gkiza, a town of the Philistines, and when it 
was known that he was there, the townspeople set a watdi 
at the gate, intending to kill him in the morning. At 
midnight, however, Saoison arose, and carried off the gates 
of the city to a hill at some distance, and thus escaped. 
Still inveigled by the love of strange women, Samson 
next loved Delilah, a woman of the valley of Sorek, who 
was in close league with the Philistines. In the hope of 
obtaining a large bribe, she tried to find out the secret of 
Samson's strength. He told her that if he was bound 
with seven green withs, or with new ropes, or if the seven 
locks of his hair were woven in the web, he would be as 
weak as another man. All these were tried, and found 
imavailing. At last, unable to withstand her importunity, 
he told her that his strength lay in his dedication to God, 
and that if his hair, the sign of his Nazaritism, were cut, 
his strength would be lost Delilah acted on his confes- 
sion, and Samson fell into the hands of the Philistines, 
who put out his eyes, took him to Gaza, bound him with 
fetters of brass, and set him to grind in the prison. Here 
he had leisure to repent ; he renewed his vow ; his hair 
grew, and his strength returned. A great feast was ap- 
pointed in honour of Dagon, the god of the Philistines. 
The chief of the nation thronged the temple, and Samson 
was brought out to amuse them by exhibiting his strength. 
He thirsted for a signal revenge, and asked that he m^t 
he allowed to feel the p\i\axa on which the house stood. 
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When lie was thus pkoed, he piayed to Qod for aid, and, 
^^ bowing hixnself with all his might," the house fell, 
bmying him with his enemies among iJie ruins. He was 
judge for twenty yean: his faults are so prominently 
lecoided in Scripture, that we sometimes overlook his 
yirtues — especially his unhesitating fedth in Qod. 

187. Mioahli Idolatry. The 17th and 18th chapters 
contain, in a carious episode, a histoiy of the introduction 
of idolatry in a part of the land. A man called Micah, of 
Mount Ephraim, made a graven image, and an ephod, and 
tenphim,* and consecrated one of his sons as priest 
Some time after, a Levite came past, and Micah secured 
his services by payment of an anniud salary of ten shekels, 
in addition to a ^suit of apparel and victuals.*' The 
Levite continned lus services till five men of the tribe of 
Dan, sent hy their tribe to search for a more suitable in- 
heritance than had fallen to their lot, came to Micah's 
house, and entreated him to ask counsel of Qod for them. 
He promised them success ; and they soon after found a 
part of the country that seemed a favourable position for 
a settlement. The tribe afterwards sent a chosen body to 
attack Lalsh, and in passing Micah's house, they carried off 
his ephod and teraphim, and induced the Levite to accom- 
pany them. He and hds descendants officiated as priests 
tiU the captivity.t The Levite was Jonathan, son of 
Qershom, son of Manasseh ; and it is a common tradi- 
tion that he was no other than the grandson of Moses. 
The word Moses Qn Hebrew) differs £rom Manasseh by 
only one letter, and it is said the Jews inserted the letter 
80 as to cover the disgraceful scandal that a grandson of 
their great leader was concerned in introducing idolatry. 

188. The Iievite's Complaint. The second appendix 
to the book of Judges contains a melancholy histoiy of 
crime and violence. A Levite had married a woman of 
Bethlehem, who, after grossly misconducting herself, fled 
to her fEillier^s house. Her husband followed her, and 
forgave her, and they returned home. Night overtook 

• A general name for any oltject of idolatrous worship, 
t Some say this means the capture of the ark under Eli's role. 
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them at Gibeah, a town in Benjamin, and they tamed in 
to a house to remain till the morning. During the night 
the men of the town assanlted the house, and by their ill- 
treatment killed the woman. The Levite cut her body 
into twelve pieces, and sent one to each tribe, in evidence 
of the ferocity of the men of Benjamin. The whole 
tribes assembled at Mizpeh, and determined to avenge bo 
foul a deed. They first demanded that the murderers 
should be given up to pimishment, and as this was refased, 
war followed. The Benjamites were at first successful) 
but the tribes bound themselves by an oath not to desist, 
and finally Oibeah was burnt, and the whole men of Ben- 
jamin killed except six himdred. Still farther to mark 
their indignation, they had vowed not to give their 
daughters in marriage to the survivors. On reflection, 
however, they saw that this must extinguish the tribe, and 
they connived at the violation of their oath, by giving 
them the daughters of the town of Jabesh-Qilead (which 
they destroyed for not aiding them in the war), and by 
allowing those still unprovided for to seize any of tfaus 
daughters of Shiloh whom they might surprise rJanriTig at 
the usual feast of the Lord. 

189. CJonditdon tinder the Judges. On the whole, 
the condition of Israel under the judges does not seem to 
have been very happy or prosperous. There was mani- 
festly little union among the tribes ; violence seems to 
have been very prevalent, and the ordinances of religion 
were by no means well observed. Intercourse with the 
ancient inhabitants who still remained among them cor^ 
rupted at once the morals and the religion of the Israelitefi. 
Beneath these evils there was, however, a strong current 
of pure religion, which occasionally comes to the surface, 
as in the case of Manoah and his wife. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
RUTH. 

140. ITame— Author. The book of Ruth is so named 
&om the piincipal personage in it It has been ascribed 
to yarions authors — Samuel, Ezra, and others. It was 
dearly written after the birth of David, and, on the whole, 
it is most probable that Samuel was the author. 

14L History of Buth. In the days of the judges, 
md probably during the oppression by the Midianites, 
BQimelechy a man of Bethlehem-Judah, went with his wife 
N^aomiy and his sons Mahlon and Chilion, into the land of 
Sioab^ to escape from the rigour of the famine. Here 
they remained till Elimelech and his sons were dead, 
^aomi then hearing that her native land had been visited 
(nth plenty, proposed to return, and was accompanied by 
lier daughters-in-law for part of the way. Orpah (one of 
ihem) returned to Moab ; but the other, Ruth, though a 
ifoabitess, determined to go with Naomi and become an 
[araelite. When they came to Bethlehem, it was the 
leason of barley harvest, and Buth went out to glean. By 
shance (». ^., by the guiding of Providence), she gleaned in 
;he fields of Boaz, a wealthy TcinamftTi of her late husband, 
)y whom she was treated with the greatest kindness. At 
xut Naomi made known to Ruth the relationship subsist- 
ng between her and Boaz, and the consequent obligation 
)n his part to marry her. This was made known to Boaz 
dso by Kuth, and he immediately undertook to marry 
ler, provided that another kinsman, more nearly related, 
■eftised to do so. This kinsman resigned his claim in 
avour of Boaz, who was accordingly married to Ruth. 
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From this marriage came Obed, Jesse, and David; and 
thus the MoabitesSy who had preferred the religion of 
Israel to her native idolatry, was honoured by beconung 
one of the ancestors of our Saviour. The whole stoiy 
affords a most pleasing picture of country life among the 
Israelites ; and when we remember that the event took 
place under the judges, the narrative confirms the remark 
already made, that beneath the apparent gloom and vio- 
lence of the period, there was a calm, pious course of life 
exhibited in places apart from the general turmoil 
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CHAPTEE X. 

SAMUEL. 

Role of Eli — Role of Samnel— Saul elected King — ^His Disobe- 
dience — ^David elected King — Saul's Defeat and Death (1 
Samael). Accession of David — ^Wars — Adaltery with Bath- 
sheba — ^Absalom's Rebellion — ^Nnmbering of the People (2 
Samnel). 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 
Saul elected king b. c. 1095 | David succeeds . b. o. 1055 

142. 19'aine— Authors— Period Embraced— CJon* 

tents. The two books of Samuel formed but one in the 
Jewish Bibles : in the Septuagint and the Vulgate they 
are called the First and Second Books of Kings. They 
leceive their name from the prominence of Samuel in the 
beginning of the first book. It is a common opinion, 
sanctioned by Scripture (1 Chron. xxix. 29), that they 
were written by Samuel (to whom the first twenty-four 
chapters are ascribed), and by Nathan the prophet, and 
Oad the seer. They embrace a period of 140 years, from 
the birth of Samuel to the last year of David's reign (b. c. 
1156-1015). A hundred years' history is contained in 
the first book of Samuel ; forty years in the second. The 
fet book may be divided into two parts — (1) The ad- 
ministration of Eli and Samuel ; (2) The reign of Saul. 
The second book may also be divided into two — (1) The 
prosperous period of David's reign ; and (2) The period 
of rebellion and misfortune consequent upon his sin. 

148. iEOi Judge— Birth of SamiieL The history in 
the beginning of Samuel is a continuation firom the six- 
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teenth chapter of Judges. At the time of Samson's death} 
Eli was high priest, and in the absence of any extraordinary 
judge, acted as the supreme ruler of the country. In his 
time lived Elkanah, an Ephrathite, who, though evidently 
a pious man, had two wives. One of them, Hannah, was 
childless, to her very great distress. During one of her 
visits with her husband to the tabernacle at Shiloh, she 
prayed for a son, and vowed, if God heard her, to dedicate 
him as a Nazarite to Qod's service from his youth. Eli 
marked her Ups moving, and not hearing her say anything, 
he concluded that she was drunk, and reproved her for 
her drunkenness. But upon learning the truth he blessed 
her, and she returned home. Shortly after, she had a son, 
whom she called Samuel (e. e,, " asked of God **), and when 
he was old enough she solemnly dedicated him to God, 
according to her vow. This act she celebrated in a beauti- 
ful hymn, which bears a strong resemblance to that of the 
Virgin Mary in St. Luke. 

144. Hophni and Fhinelias. Though so ready in re- 
proving others, Eli paid little heed to repressing the 
disorders of his sons, Hophni and Phinehas, who were guilty 
of aU sorts of crimes, and " filled with lust and violence 
the house of God." Their lives were infamous. They 
openly transgressed God's law. Instead of being satisfied 
with the portion which God had appointed (the right 
shoulder and breast), they sent their servant to thrust a 
three-teethed flesh-hook into the pot in which the animal 
was boiling, and they appropriated whatever it brought up. 
They also took away the best portions of the animal^ even 
before the sacred parts had been offered to God. Their 
violence caused men to " abhor the offering of the Lord." 
Eli was informed of their wickedness, but he only gave 
them a very gentle reproof, and they acted as before. God 
therefore sent a prophet to denounce evil against his house : 
there was never to be an old man in it ; his two sons 
were to be cut off in one day, and his descendants would 
beg to be put in one of the priests' offices, that they might 
have bread to eat The same dreadful message was shortly 
after repeated to BamixeL He had lain down to aleep in 
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the tabexiiacle, when a yoice called him by his name. He 
sapposed that Eli had called him, and went to speak to 
the aged priest. The call was three times repeated ; at 
the third rex>etition Samuel answered as Eli had told him, 
^ Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.'* The Lord then 
repeated the dennnciation against Eli*s house. In the 
morning Eli compelled Samuel, yery reluctantly, to unfold 
the message, and he merely remarked on hearing it, " It is 
the Lord, let Him do what seemeth Him good.'' It was 
some years before the threatened retribution came. At 
last the Philistines inyaded the land, and routed the 
Israehties who opposed them. In their despair it seemed 
to the people that some good might be done by bringing 
down the ark into the camp. It was accordingly sent for, 
and Hophni and Phinehas came with it The miserable 
saperstition which relied on the ark, and not on the aid 
of the Qod of the ark, led to no good result. The people 
were slain in great numbers ; Hophni and Phinehas were 
among the killed ; and the ark was carried away in triumph 
by the Philistines. News of this calamity was brought to 
£3i, who sat by the gate anxiously waiting for tidings 
&om the army. At the mention of the last crowning 
calamity, the capture of the ark, he fell backward from 
his seat and broke his neck. Phinehas' wife too died at 
the same time, overwhelmed with grief at the great blow 
which had taken the glory from Israel, in memory of 
which she called her infant child Ichahod (t. e., where is 
the glory ?). 

145. The Ark among the FhilistineB. The Philis- 
tines carried the ark in triumph to Ashdod (or Azotus), 
where the temple of their god Dagon was erected, and 
placed it in the temple beside the image of their idol, 
a hideous monster, having the head and breast of a man, 
with the tail of a fish. In the morning they found their 
god had fallen flat on the ground, and, not suspecting the 
cause, they set him upright again. Next morning they 
found the idol had again fallen, and that only the stump 
(the fish's tail) remained, the rest being broken on the 
threshold. The hand of the Lord besides oppressed them 

I 
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with painful diseases, and destroyed their land hj caiuiiig 
it to be overrun with mice. They therefore sent away 
the ark to Gath, and then to Ekron, but the same resnlte 
attended it wherever it came. After keeping it seven 
months, the five lords (those of Gath, Ekron, Gaza, 
Ashdod, and Askelon) resolved to send it home. Thej 
set it and some oflfenngs, intended perhaps as propitiations, 
upon a cart, drawn by two cows whose calves were shut 
up at home ; and left the animals to their own will, having 
previously resolved that if they went up towmrds the 
land of Israel, the God of Israel had afiSicted them, if not, 
it was an accident. The cows proceeded at once to Beth- 
shemesh, the nearest village of the Israelites, and a Levi- 
tical town. The Levites took it down from the cart, and 
offered up the oxen as a bumt-o£fering. Curiosity, how- 
ever, made them forget the respect due to the awfol 
symbol of Gk)d's presence. They looked into the ark, and 
God smote many * of them. Struck with awe, they re- 
quested the men of Eirjath-jearim to take away the ark, 
which they did, and it remained among them, a source o( 
abundant blessing, till the time of David. 

146. Samuel Judge. Samuel now acted as judge. 
Of his early administration Scripture says nothing ; towards 
the end of it the Israelites repented of their idolatry, and 
Samuel assembled them at Mizpeh, where they publicly 
acknowledged their offences. The Philistines came up 
against them while they were thus occupied, but God 
fought for them, and their enemies were discomfited. In 
memory of the victory, Samuel erected a stone (Ebenezer, 
/. <?., the stone of help) on the very place where Hophni 
and Phinehas had been defeated. From this time Samud 
was universally acknowledged as judge. He resided at 
Eamah, where he built an altar, but he went in circuit to 
other places to administer justice. He seems to have 
fallen into the sin of Eli, and to have neglected to correct 
the faults of his sons, whom he associated with himself as 

* The English version says 50,070, bnt this number is imirassible in a 
small village. More accurately it is said to mean that only aetwiOy were 
IriUed. 
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jndges. They were guilty of bribery and injnstice. This 
excited a complaint among the people, who told Samuel of 
the incompetency of his sons, and his own inability through 
age to discharge his duties, and demanded a king. He 
was yery mucli grieved at their request, not from its per- 
sonally reflecting upon himself, but because it amounted 
to a rejection of the goyemment under which they lived, 
vith God as their king. He warned them of the probable 
consequences, of the exactions and tyranny which might 
ensue ; but tliey persisted in their demand, and Qod gave 
him permission to acquiesce in it 

147. Saul anointed, b.g. 1095. Saul, a Benjamitc, 
was the person whom, in the first place, God determined 
to make king. He came to Samuel's house seeking infor- 
mation about his father's asses which had gone astray ; and 
Samuel, divinely forewarned, treated him with great 
lespect, and anointed him king. As he went home, the 
spirit of prophecy came upon him, as Samuel had foretold ; 
and the two other signs which Samuel had given — ^viz., that 
he should meet two men who should tell bim that the 
asses were found, and that three men going to Bethel 
would salute him and give him some provisions — both 
actually happened. The election took place in a solemn 
assembly at Mizpeh. Lots were cast, and Saul was taken. 
He had, perhaps from modesty, hidden himself, but when 
brought forth, his commanding appearance (for he was 
head and shoulders above every one present) gained the 
approbation of the people, who saluted him with shouts of 
"God save the King !" Samuel recorded the transaction, 
and laid it up before the Lord. 

148. Jabesh-Gllead. Though a king had been ap- 
pomted, Samuel still seems to have retained the chief 
authority. Some of the people were dissatisfied with the 
election, and Saul seems to have lived at home engaged in 
his ordinary affairs. At length an opportunity for action 
arrived. Nahash, king of the Ammonites, besieged Jabesh- 
Gilead, and the men, hard pressed, offered to surrender, 
but he insisted that they should lose their right eyes. To 
these hard terms they agreed, provided they were not re- 
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lieved within seven days. They immediately sent mes- 
sengers to Sauly who acted with great vigour. He 
summoned * all the fighting men of the country, marched 
against the Ammonites, and defeated them. The men of 
the city ever retained a grateful recollection of his prompt- 
ness. Saul's courage in this emergency confirmed him on 
the throne ; the people threatened to kill those who had 
opposed him ; and Samuel, convoking an assembly in 
Gilgal, " renewed the kingdom there." 

148. Saul's First Bin. After a reign of two yean, 
the Fhilistiues invaded the land in great numbers, and the 
Israelites fled in consternation. Saul had assembled his 
army in Gilgal, where Samuel was to meet him. He 
waited for seven days, but Samuel did not make his ap- 
pearance, and alarmed at the pressing danger, the king 
violated God's law by himself o£fering up a sacrifice. 
Samuel, who came soon afterwards, reproved him for his sin, 
which he assured him would take away the kingdom from 
his family. Saul's army was unaccountably small ; only 
600 men were present, the others being perhaps deterred 
by fear from joining him. The Israelites were besides 
destitute of arms, for the Philistines had disarmed them, 
and did not even allow them means of making or sharpen- 
ing their agricultural implements. Saul therefore retired 
to Gibeah, merely keeping a watch upon the Philistines. 
His son Jonathan,t however, had more Mth in God's 
help. Attended only by his armour-bearer he attacked 
the garrison at Michmash, killed many of the soldiers, and 
occasioned a panic among the rest. Saul perceived his 
opportunity, and fell upon the fugitives, causing great 
slaughter. To prevent any loss of time in the pursuit he, 
with characteristic impetuosity, forbade any one to take 
provisions on pain of death ; but this foolish prohibition 
defeated its purpose, for they were unable to pursue from 

* By sending pieces of two slanghtered oxen. Intimating that the oxen 
of those who i-ef used to help him would be slanghtered also. 

t These events undoubtedly happened many yean after the first in- 
vasion, which took place in the second year of Saul's reign. So little is 
said of the early part of Saul's reign that it is not very easy to •zrange the 
asmtire in Scripture. 
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want of foody and the enemy escaped. Jonathan, not 
having heard the proclamation, had tasted a little wild 
honey. At the close of the day the people, overpowered 
with hnnger, sinned by eating blood ; and Saul, provoked 
at this and at God's refusing to answer him, would have 
kiUed his own son Jonathan for transgressing his hasty 
prohibition^ had not the people interfered and saved him. 
Notwithstanding his rashness, however, his arms prospered, 
and he defeated the neighbouring nations who had so often 
oppressed Israel 

160. Saul's Second Sin and Bejeotion. Another 
task was afterwards imposed upon Said as a trial of his 
obedience. Samuel was sent to order him to attack and 
otteiiy destroy the Amalekites for their treacherous assault 
on the Israelites in the wildnemess. Saul having first 
warned the Kenites * to retire from among them, utterly 
defeated the Amalekites. Contrary, however, to God*s 
express order, he spared Agag the king, and the best of 
the spoiL On his return Samuel came to see him, and 
Saul, before the prophet could speak a word, assured him 
that he had fulfilled God's will. " What means then this 
bleating of sheep in my ears ?" asked the prophet. The 
king urged in excuse that he had saved them for sacrifices, 
but Samuel refused to listen to any excuse. Obedience, 
he told him, was better than sacrifice, and for his trans- 
gression he assured him that the kingdom would be taken 
from him. He then commanded Agag to be hewn in 
pieces, and went to Ramah. It is added that he never 
again came to see Saul, though he mourned over the king's 
em and folly* 

161. David anointed. Probably about the twenty- 
fifth year of Saul's reign, Samuel was ordered to take a 
horn of oil and go to Bethlehem, to anoint the king whom 
Qod had chosen to succeed Saul. To conceal his message 
from Saul, he was directed to take a heifer as if he had 
gone merely to sacrifice. Arriving at Bethlehem, he went 

* The Kenites had no settled habitations, but lived in tents, hence we 
read of them in various parts of Palestine and its neighbourhood. The 
BeehaUtes continued this practice for centuxlea. 
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to the house of Jesse, now an old man (1 Sam. xviL 12), 
the descendant of Ruth and Boaz ; and having called his 
sons he proceeded to the sacrifice. He then, under divine 
guidance, anointed Daved, the youngest son, who, being a 
mere boy, had not at first been sent for, but was in the 
fields keeping the sheep. From that day the Spirit of the 
Lord was on David. Samuel returned home, leaving the 
full accomplishment of his action in the hands of Qod. 
An accident shortly afterwards brought the two kings into 
contact. An evil spirit from God troubled Saul, and his 
attendants, thinking that his indisposition might be allayed 
by the soothing influence of music, sought for a cunning 
{i, e.f skilful) player on the harp. David was selected ; hw 
skill had the desired e£fect, and Saul, quite unconscious of 
the young shepherd's destiny, loved him, and made him 
his armour-bearer. David, it would seem, did not how- 
ever continue to reside at court 

152. Fight with Ooliath. The Philistines, probably 
encouraged by the presence of Gk>Iiath of Oath, a huge 
giant, ten feet high, and proportionally strong, again in- 
vaded the country. Instead of a general engagement, they 
challenged the Israelites to furnish a champion able to en- 
gage in single combat with Goliath, but no one was bold 
enough to encounter the risk, although Saul had promised 
to a successful combatant great wealth, and his daughtei^s 
hand in marriage. David's brothers £^b, Abinadab, and 
Shammah, were in the army ; he himself, as a mere strip- 
ling, having been kept at home. His father, however, 
sent him to inquire after his brothers' welfare, and while 
he was in the army he heard the boastful challenge of the 
giant. Nothing daunted by his strength, David professed 
himself willing to encounter the uncircimicised heathen 
who thus defied the armies of the living God. Saul con- 
sented, and David, armed only with his shepherd's crook, 
his sling, and five smooth stones from the brook, but 
strong in his confidence in God, advanced to meet Goliath. 
He threw a stone from his sling, which smote the giant on 
the forehead, and brought him stunned to the ground. 
Before he could recover, David tva) «el6l mtk GJoliatb's 
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6wn 8Woid, cut o£f the giant's head, and returned with the 
trophy to SauL The death of their leader so disconcerted 
the Fhilistiiies, that in the ensuing battle they were com- 
pletely routed. Most unaccountably, Saul did not recog- 
nise Davidy perhaps because his appearance had changed 
80 much ; perhaps because, in his lucid state, he did not 
know one whom he had only seen when his mind was 
under the influence of the evil spirit At all events, the 
promised reward was not given at the time ; but David 
was more than compensated by his gaining the love of 
Jonathan^ Saul's son, who " loved him as his own souL" 

ll(a. SauTs Jealousy of David. From the death of 
Qoliath, David resided at court ; but his fame, celebrated 
by the women in terms which exalted him above Saul 
C' Saul has slain his thousands, but David his ten thou- 
sands''), excited the king's jealousy. The evil spirit again 
troubled Saul, and David again played before him ; but 
&r from allaying the king's passions, he exposed himself 
to danger, for Saul threw his javelin at him to kill him. 
David's wisdom, aided by God's blessing, made him still 
more and more popular ; and Saul, not yet suspecting 
what good reason he had for disliking him, hated him the 
more on account of his discretion. He promised David his 
eldest daughter (Merab) in marriage, but the nuptials were 
deferred, and ultimately she was given to another. The 
second daughter, Michal, was, however, given to David — 
he being required by Saul to furnish, by way of dowry, a 
hundred foreskins of the Philistines, doubtless in the hope 
that he might perish in the attempt to procure them. 
David brought the king double the required number ; 
and he found in Michal a wife who, though not animated 
by any deep sense of religion, always preferred her hus- 
band's safety to her father's commands. Through the 
kind offices of Jonathan, a temporary reconciliation took 
place between Saul and David ; but the renewal of David's 
success in war renewed Saul's hatred. He again tried to 
kill David with his own hand ; and when David fled, he 
set a watch round his house. David was let down through 
a window, and escaped ; and Michal deceived the m< 
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gers by placing an image (a teraphim) in the bed, and 
pretending that David was sick, for which deception her 
father reproved her. David fled to Samuel at Naioth in 
Ramah. Saul's emissaries followed ; but the Spirit of the 
Lord came upon them, and they prophesied. A second and 
a third company did the same ; Saul himself on arriving 
was similarly influenced, and David for the time escaped. 
164: Massacre of the Priests. After this divine 
interposition, David returned secretly to court, and had an 
interview with Jonathan, in which they swore mutual 
friendship, to continue among their descendants. They 
agreed at the same time to ascertain what were Saul's 
feelings towards David, before he openly met the king. 
Saul still continued implacable, and Jonathan gave David 
the preconcerted signal to seek safety in flight. David 
went to Nob,* where the tabernacle then was. Abimelech 
(called Ahiah in 1 Sam. xiv. 3), grandson of Phinehas, 
was high-priest, and from him David procured, partly by 
giving a false account of himself, provisions and Qoliath's 
sword. It was the Sabbath, and as no bread could be 
baked to supply David's men, Abimelech gave him some 
of the twelve loaves of shewbread which had been taken 
out from the tabernacle. This transaction is the only 
occurrence in David's life referred to in the New Testa- 
ment, and is used by our Lord to illustrate the law of the 
Sabbath. From Nob, David, distrusting Gk)d's protection, 
fled to Achish, king of Gath ; but this step proved how 
dangerous it was to rely on human shrewdness rather than 
divine aid ; for in that city he was reduced to the despicable 
expedient of feigning himself mad, in order to escape being 
murdered. Dismissed from Gath, he found refuge in the 
cave of Adullam, where he was joined by about 400 fol- 
lowers, not of the most reputable character : and as Saul's 
vengeance had now extended to his relations, he provided 
for the safety of his parents by commending them to the 
protection of the king of Moab. The transaction at Nob 
had been witnessed by Doeg, an Edomite, the chief of 

* Said to be on the Honnt of Olives within sight of Jerusalem, bnt Dr. 
BobiBMOD searched for its remaiuft in ^ain. 
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Saul's herdsmen, who reported it with some exaggerations 
(sach as tliat the high-priest had consulted the Urim and 
Thummim for David) ; and the insensate monarch ordered 
the priests to be massacred. Eighty-five persons of priestly 
birth were killed by the hands of Doeg — Abiathar, the son 
of Abimelech, alone escaping to David. Saul thus uncon- 
Bdously fulfilled part of the heavy sentence denounced 
against Eli's bouse. 

166. TSferw Pursuit of David— Samuers Death. 
For some years David was constantly pursued by SauL 
From Adullam be went to Eeilah, a town of Judah, which 
lie delivered from the Philistines ; but, informed by God 
that the people of the town would betray him, he left 
it, and went to the wilderness of Ziph, a desert bordering 
on the Dead Sea. Here Jonathan visited him, and for the 
first time mentioned his belief that David would succeed 
to the throne, thus shewing that Samuel's action had 
become known. David's hiding-place was betrayed, but 
he escaped to the desert of Maon. Here he was reduced 
to great straits, being surrounded by Saul's men ; but in 
the crisis of bis fate, Saul was called away by the news of 
an invasion, and David once more escaped. When Saul 
next pursued him, David was in the wilderness of Engedi, 
a savage district on the shores of the Dead Sea. In one of 
the caves of this district, David surprised Saul while asleep, 
but did bim no further injuiy than cutting off the skirt of 
his robe. He subsequently expostulated with Saul on the 
injustice of his conduct, and shewed the piece of the robe 
that he had cut off, as a proof that Saul had been com- 
pletely at his mercy. The king was deeply impressed ; he 
acknowledged his fault ; expressed his firm belief that David 
would succeed him ; and departed for his home. About 
this time Samuel died at an advanced age, and was buried 
in Ramah amid the lamentations of the nation. 

156. David and ISfabaL While lurkiDg in the hilly 
districts in the south of Judah, David's men had shewn 
some kindness to the shepherds of Nabal, a wealthy farmer 
in Carmel Qn Judah). At the season of sheep-shearing he 
sent to request some of the abundant cheer they usually 
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provided for such occasions ; but Nabal (i^., folly), who 
was a miserable churl, refused with many insolent words. 
David, enraged beyond measure, precipitately vowed ven- 
geance, and marched against Nabal at the head of his men. 
Abigail, NabaVs wife, heard of David's intentions, and 
came to meet him with many kind words, and an accept- 
able present ; and David was so pleased with her, that on 
the death of her husband, which happened shortly after 
through fear, he married her. At the same time he mar- 
ried Ahinoam of Jezreel ; his former wife Michal having 
been given to Phalti (or Phaltiel) by SauL 

157. Benewed Peraecation of David. After a brief 
respite, David was again subjected to persecution by SauL 
The Ziphites informed Saul that he was hiding in the 
hill of Hachilah, and Saul and Abner went down to seize 
him. In the pursuit David once more had Saul in Mb 
power. Accompanied by Abishai he penetrated to the 
centre of the camp where Saul lay asleep, and carried off 
the spear and the bottle of water that were placed at his 
head, while Abishai urgently requested permission to kill 
him. The next morning, David from a neighbouring cliff 
again upbraided the king with his injustice, and exhibited 
the spear and the water-cruse in token of the different feel- 
ing which animated his bosom. Saul was, as before, deeply 
impressed, gave up the pursuit, and professed Mendship ; 
but David still declined to return to court After so 
signally experiencing Divine protection, it is surprising to 
find David once more distrusting God's aid. He fell into 
despair, and again went to the court of Achish, who re- 
ceived him kindly, and assigned him Ziklag as a dwelling- 
place. David, during his residence of sixteen months in 
this place, experienced the difficulties in which he had 
placed himself. He was expected to aid the Philistines, 
and he pretended to do so. He made incursions against 
the Amalekites and other tribes who infested the south of 
Judah, and falsely told Achish that he had been fighting 
against Judah. A further trial awaited him. Achish, 
perhaps encouraged by his presence, invaded Israel, and 
summoned David to accomi^dxi'y him. He was now in a 
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most unpleasant dilemma, as lie would either have to fight 
against his own people, or to allow his treachery to be 
publicly exposed. From this God delivered hiin. The 
lords of the Philistines objected to his going into battle 
lest he might turn against them, and he was dismissed to 
Ziklag. On his return he found that town burned and 
sacked. He followed in pursuit of the invaders, overtook 
and defeated them, and obtained all the spoil which they 
had accumulated in their foray. 

158. The Witch at Endor— Gilboa. Saul collected his 
forces at Gilboa to oppose the invasion of the Philistines. 
He was in much perplexity, and knew not where to turn 
for advice. Samuel was dead, and Gk)d gave no response 
by IJiim and Thummim,* nor by dreams, nor by prophets, 
^ut out from aU sources of guidance, he went to consult 
a witch at Endor. He was disguised, and it was night, 
but the unhappy woman recognised him (no very difficult 
matter considering his well-known stature). He asked her 
to bring up Samuel to him, and immediately the old woman 
saw an old man coming up, covered with a mantle ; *' and 
Saul perceived that it was Samuel," and listened in horror, 
while the figure repeated to him that God had rejected 
bim, that his army would be defeated, and himself and his 
sons slain. The poor king was with difficulty conveyed 
home.t The next day he fought on Mount Gilboa ; his 
sons, Jonathan, Abinadab, and Melchishua, were slain ; he 
was himself severely wounded ; and, apprehensive of falling 
alive into the hands of his enemies, he fell on his swordX 
and died. His head was cut off, and his armour was exposed 
as a trophy in the temple of Ashtaroth. His dead body 
was nailed up in scorn on the walls of £ethshan,§ but the 

* In Chronicles (x. 14) it says, he did not even ask the Lord. 

t The interview has, of coarse, been the subject of much discussion. It 
may have been the case that God allowed Samuel, or some agent per- 
fonating him, to appear ; and the consternation of the woman favours this 
opinion. Others think it was all a deception, like any other performance 
hgra witch. 

I It was a tradition that Saul fell by the very same sword of Doeg which 
had murdered the priests. Scripture does not seem to bear this out. 

f Afterwards called Sejfthopoliif a town near the JoTdaxi. 
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inhabitants of Jabesh-Gilead, mindful of his foimer kind- 
ness to them, carried it off, with those of his sons, and 
buried them under a tree near their town. David subse- 
quently interred them in the family burying-ground at 
Zelah (2 Sam. xxi. 14). Saul reigned 40 years (from 
1095-1055) ; jealous, little-minded, revengeful, and capri- 
cious, he had few qualities to conmiand respect. 

159. David's reign in Hebron. David was in Zik- 
lag when news of Saul's death was brought to him by an 
Amalekite, who (falsely) professed to have killed Saul at 
his own request, in proof of which he brought Saul's 
crown and bracelet, which he had probably stolen before 
the Philistines had stripped the body. If he thought to 
secure favour by his story, he was grievously mistaken ; 
for David ordered him to be put to death for presuming 
to " stretch out Ms hand against the Lord's anointed." 
David received the news with every demonstration of 
grief, and he commemorated the death of Saul and Jona- 
than in a beautiful elegy, which was afterwards incor- 
porated in the book of Jasher. Having inquired of the 
Lord, he next proceeded to Hebron, where the tribe of 
Judsdi, knowing by this time that Gk>d had selected him 
as king, came up and anointed him. He was not, how- 
ever, allowed to occupy the throne without opposition. 
Abner, son of Ner, Saul's uncle, and captain of his host, 
took Saul's son Ish-bosheth {t.e., man of shame, formerly 
called Esh-baal, i>., man of Baal, ] Chron. viii 33), and 
crowned him in Mahanaim. The house of Judah alone 
acknowledged David, all the other tribes following Ish- 
bosheth. A civil war ensued, in which Abner was de- 
feated by Joab (son of David's sister Zeruiah) ; but Joab's 
brother Asahel was killed by Abner. After some more war- 
fare, Abner, offended because he had been reprimanded for 
an offence, revolted and made proposals to David. He re- 
stored to David his first wife Michal ; and in an interview 
with him, he undertook to bring the other tribes to ac- 
knowledge him as king ; but on his way back he was 
kiUed by Joab, to avenge the death of his brother. His 
death weakened the cause of I&tL-boaheth^ who was shortly 
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after murdered in his bed by Rechab and Baanah. The 
murderers carried his head to David in anticipation of a 
reward, but he ordered them to be instantly executed. 
The death of his rival led the tribes who had hitherto 
stood aloof to give in their allegiance to David, and after 
reigning seven years and a half at Hebron as king of 
Jndah, he was anointed king over all IsraeL 

160. Capture of Jerasalein — the Ark. Hebron 
was too far south to be a suitable capital ; and one of 
David's first acts, after becoming king of the whole nation, 
was to advance against Jerusalem. The city, then in the 
bands of the Jebusites, occupied a strong position, and was 
deemed impregnable, so that '' the blind and lame ** were 
able to keep it against an army ; David nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in taking both the lower town and the citadel on 
Momit Zion. Jerusalem was now selected as the capital, 
for which it was in every respect so well suited, and a 
magnificent palace was erected, materials and workmen 
being sent by Hiram, king of Tyre. The Philistines came 
to attack David when they heard of his being anointed 
king, but they were defeated with great loss. Now that 
the kingdom was secured, David deemed it fitting that the 
ark should be removed to the capital ; and he accordingly 
went down to the house of Abinadab, where it had now 
remained more than forty years. Forgetting the divine 
order that the priests alone should bear it, they placed it 
in a cart, and the multitude marched in front playing on 
all sorts of musical instniments. At a rough part of the 
road the cart began to jolt, threatening to upset the ark ; 
and Uzzah, one of AbinadaVs sons, put forth his hand to 
support it. Qod inmiediately smote him for his irreve- 
rence ; and David, alarmed at this untoward occurrence, 
left the ark in the house of ObededonL Three months 
afterwards he again resolved to fetch it up. This time 
more attention was paid to the divinely prescribed rules ; 
the priests carried it, and David danced before it, girt with 
a linen ephod. A temporary tabernacle was prepared in 
Zion, where it was lodged with much solenmity. David's 
conduct on this occasion led to a quarrel with Michal, who 
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thought he had demeaned himself too much by dancing 
before the ark. 

16L David Prosperous. David now proposed to 
Nathan the prophet to build a magnificent temple for the 
ark. This intention God forbade, because David had been 
a " man of war " (1 Chron. xxviii. 3). He promised, how- 
ever, that a son of David's would build it, and He further 
assured him that his '^ throne should be established for 
ever," a gracious promise, for which David returned his 
most fervent thanks. This was the most prosperous period 
of David's reign. He defeated the Philistines, the Moab- 
ites, the Syrians, and the king of Hamath, taking from 
them much spoil, which he carefully treasured up as 
materials for the fature temple. The Edomites, in fulfil- 
ment of Isaac's ancient prophecy (Gten. xxvii.), were also 
subdued. The Ammonites were conquered ; and David's 
authority was now recognised by all the nations from the 
Euphrates to the border of Egypt. In memory of his pro- 
mise to Jonathan, he received into his court Mephibosheth, 
Jonathan's only son, who was lame in both legs from an 
accident when young. Justice was administered with 
vigour ; and a complete staff of officials was maintained — 
Joab being chief captain, Jehoshaphat recorder (ije,, writer 
of chronicles), Abimelech and Zadok priests. His own 
sons were chief rulers, and a royal body-guard of foreigners 
called Cherethites (see 1 Sam. xxx. 14), andPelethite8,and 
Gittites (2 Sam. xv. 18), was established. 

162. David's Sin— Adiiltery, Murder, A second 
campaign was undertaken against the Ammonites ; Joab 
was besieging Kabbah (the city of waters) and David re- 
mained at Jerusalem. Here he fell before temptation, and 
committed adultery with Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah the 
Hittite, a distinguished soldier (2 Sam. xziiL 39). His 
first crime led to a greater ; it was necessary to get rid of 
Uriah, and David sent a letter (the/r<^ on record) to Joab, 
to expose Uriah to the thickest of ^e fight and leave him 
to perish. David was thus guilty of murder. He then 
married Bathsheba, who bore him a son. For a whole 
jrear David hardened himself in sin ; daring all that time 
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he had been apparently able to 6tifle the voice of con- 
science. God, however, did not even now forsake him. 
Nathan the prophet was sent to reprove ^im ; and the 
touching parable of the ewe-lamb carried conviction to his 
heart David ac^owledged his sin, and God forgave him. 
Bathsheba's son was, however, to perish. David interceded 
earnestly for his life, but in vain ; the child died, and 
David acqniesced in God's punishment. Another son was 
afterwards bom, called Solomon, the inheritor of the pro- 
mises, on whom €k>d bestowed the name of Jedidiah (t>., 
heloved of the Lord). Kabbah was afterwards taken, and the 
inhabitants were treated with great severity. 

168. Betribution— Absalom's Bebellion. Nathan 
had announced to David that the sword would never de- 
part from his house ; and the retribution soon came. 
Anmon, David's eldest son, conmiitted incest with his 
half-sister Tamar. Absalom, Tamar's full brother, watch- 
ing his opportunity, murdered Anmon, and fled to the 
king of G^hur, his grandfather, where he remained three 
years. Through a stratagem of JoaVs, Absalom was re- 
called from banishment, and came to Jerusalem, but was 
excluded from the king's presence. After living in seclu- 
sion for two years, he was, through Joab's influence, pre- 
sented to his father, who embraced l^im with tenderness. 
Absalom seems, however, to have suspected that there was 
some intention to exclude him from the succession, and he 
began to form the design of dethroning David. He pos- 
seted everything to gain popular esteem. His appearance 
exhibited beauty without a blemish ; he was especially 
vain of his hair, which he cut but once a year, when it 
Weighed 200 shekels. He set himself assiduously to court 
the people, and when he thought all was ready, he went 
to Hebron under pretence of paying a vow, and was there 
crowned king. David was unable to make any resistance, 
and fled from Jerusalem, accompanied by his body-guard, 
up the Mount of Olives, towards the Jordan. To add to 
his misfortunes Shimei cursed him as he went, and Ziba 
brought false news of Mephibosheth's desertion. Mean- 
time Absalom entered Jerusalem, attended by his army, 
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wbicli was rapidly increasingy and by his wise oonnBellor 
Ahithophel the Gilonite. A consultation was held, and 
Ahithophel strongly urged an immediate puisoit of I)ayid 
before he could be reinforced. Hushai the Archite, a 
secret friend of David's, opposed this, and insisted upon 
the danger of attacking men so valiant as David's were 
known to be, till laiger forces were collected. Hushai's 
advice was taken ; and Ahithophel, despairing of any 
farther success, went home and hanged himselt David 
was informed by the priests' sons of all that passed in 
Jerusalem, and not thinking it prudent to remain near 
Absalom, he crossed the Jordan, and went to MaliftTiMTn^ 
where he received every kindness from Barzillai, an aged 
Gileadite. Armies were collected ; Amasa was at the 
head of Absalom's men ; Joab commanded for David. 
Battle was joined in the wood of Ephraim ; the rebels 
were defeated ; and Absalom, caught by the hair in an 
oak tree, was, contrary to David's orders, killed by Joab. 
David was very much grieved at Absalom's death, but on 
Joab remonstrating with him, he appeared in public The 
people of Judah now invited David back to Jerusalem, 
and he returned to his capital. He rewarded BaiziUai by 
taking his son Ohimham to live at court. Shimei asked 
forgiveness for his former offence, and was pardoned. 
Mephibosheth explained his servant's treachery, but was 
treated with undue harshness, as half of his land was 
given to the treacherous Ziba. 

164. Shaba's Bebellion— Famine. The ten tribes had 
taken offence at the zeal with which the tribe of Judah 
had welcomed the king back, and now broke out into open 
rebellion under Sheba. Amasa, whom David had appointed 
chief captain (perhaps through irritation at Joab's having 
murdered Absalom), was sent to subdue them, but Joab 
treacherously .assassinated him. The army, evidently 
looking on Joab as having justly avenged an injustice done 
him, followed him, and the rebellion was speedily ex- 
tinguished. Order and peace were once more restored 
Soon a new calamity came upon the land. Three succes- 
ave yearn a famine prevailed, sent, as David ascertained, 
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on account of Saul*B having slaughtered the Gibeonites in 
some fit of zeaL On asking them what atonement they 
would be satisfied with, he was told that seven of Saul's 
sons must be hanged, in expiation of their father's perfidy. 
In compliance with this, he ordered five sons of Merab 
(Saul's eldest daughter), and two of Saul's sons by Rizpah, 
to be hanged. Their bodies were watched with affectionate 
care by Rizpah, and were ultimately consigned by David 
to the family tomb at Zelah. The Philistines again invaded 
the land, bringing with them some of the gigantic relations 
of Qoliath, but were defeated. 

IdG. ITuinberiiig the People. Towards the end of 
his reign, animated probably by pride, and instigated by 
the devil (1 Chron. xxi. 1), David resolved to number the 
people. Joab remonstrated, but Hs remonstrances were 
overruled, and the census proceeded. After nine months, 
the numbers enumerated amounted to 1,300,000 men fit 
for war. Before Jerusalem had been included, David was 
sensible of his error, and Gad was sent to offer him his 
choice of a punishment — seven years of famine, or three 
months' flight before his enemies, or three days' pestilence. 
He chose the last, and a pestilence desolated the land, 
catting off 70,000. The destroying angel was about to 
stretch out his hand over Jerusalem, when the Lord re- 
pented of the evil, and stayed the progress of the plague. 
David purchased the thrasliing-floor of Araimah the Jebu- 
Site, and on it he erected an altar, and offered burnt 
offerings ; *' and the Lord was entreated for the land, and 
the pli^e was stayed from IsraeL" 
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CHAPTER XL 

KINGS AND CHRONICLES. 

Keigns of Kings David and Solomon — ^Division of the tribe^- 
Subseqnent reigns of the kings of Israel and Judah till their 
captivity, 

CHBONOLOGIOAL TABLE. 
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Death of David ) 2Q^g 
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Death of Solomon 1 gm^ 
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Ten tribes earned away . 7S1 
First capture of Jerusalem by 

Nebuchadnezzar . 606 

Second capture— captivity in 



Kingdom divided I ' ' ' Babylon .... 588 

166. Kings— Name— Author— Period exnbraoed. 

The Book of Kings is so named from its treating of the 
events that happened under the kings. Its author is 
unknown ; it is generally believed, however, from prevail- 
ing similarity of style, to be the work of one author, and 
the Jewish tradition is, that this was Jeremiah. It is 
somewhat curious that the fifty-second chapter of Jeremiah 
is the same as the last chapter of 2 Kings. The books of 
Kings embrace the period from the death of David to the 
liberation of Jehoiachin, king of Judah, from captivity 
(b. c. 1016 to B. c. 561), a period of 455 years. The First 
Book of Kings brings down the history to the reign of 
Jehoshaphat (889 B.C.), a period of 127 years. The 
writer evidently belonged to the tribe of Judah, and the 
books of Kings contain the fullest account of the transac- 
tions of that kingdom. 

167. ChronideB — Name — Author — Period em- 
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The books of Chronicles have been so called from 
the name bestowed on them by Jerome. In Hebrew they 
are called " The Words of Days," or " Aimals ;" the Greek 
name given to them in the Septuagint was ^* Things 
omitted" (Faralipomena). They form the last book in 
modem Hebrew Bibles. There is much diflficulty in deter- 
mining the author. The list of the descendants of Zerub- 
babel given in 1 Chronicles iiL 19, etc., is said by some to 
come down to the time of Alexander the Great (about 330 
B. c), or even later. If, therefore, this passage formed origi- 
nally a part of the work, it could not have been written 
by Ezra, who died more than a century before that period. 
It may, however, be an addition made to the book long 
after it was written. The two books of Chronicles con- 
tain a sunmiary of history from the creation down to the 
restoration of the Jews by Cyrus (536 b. c.) Chronicles 
abound in genealogical Usts, and contain much information 
about the temple service ; hence they are supposed to have 
been written by a priest, who compiled them from public 
documents and contemporary memoirs, some of which he 
mentions, e, ^., the books of Samuel, Nathan, Gad, Abijah 
the Shilonite, Iddo, Vision of Isaiah.* The first book 
terminates with David's death ; the second contains the 
history from that period down to the edict of Cyrus. The 
two books of Kings and Chronicles may be considered as 
supplementing one another ; they are therefore taken 
together. 

168. David's last DireotionB. The close of David's 
reign was occupied in giving instructions to his son Solo- 
mon, and in making regulations for the orderly discharge 
of the service of God in the temple. He accumulated im- 
mense materials for the temple — gold, silver, brass, iron, 
and precious stones ; he seems also to have furnished 
Solomon with designs for its construction (1 Chron. xxviii.) 
He distributed the priests into twenty-four courses ; and 
devised arrangements for the porters and singers (1 Chron. 
xxiv.-xxvi.) 

169. Adonijah's Bebellion. Adonijah was the oldest 

» See 1 Chron. xxix. 29 ; J Chron. ix. 2P ; xrxXL. 82. 
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surviving son of David, and liad probably flattered himself 
with the hope of succeeding his father. It was necessary, 
however, to teach the people still to look up to Qod as 
their King, and Solomon was accordingly chosen. Adoni- 
jah became aware that he had been rejected, and just 
before David's death he raised the standard of rebelHon. 
Joab and Abiathar, who had hitherto been so faithful to 
David, joined Adonijah, and crowned him at En-rogel, 
near Jerusalem. Nathan and Bathsheba urged David, 
whose mind had now lost much of its vigour, to adopt 
active measures to suppress the rebellion ; and he accord- 
ingly gave orders to Zadok the priest, Nathan, and Benaiah, 
to crown Solomon at Gihon. This prompt step had the 
desired effect. Adonijah submitted and was pardoned ; 
the others dispersed. 

170. Death and Character of David. Seeing his end 
approaching, David charged his son to be diligent in ob- 
serving the divine laws. He also made some regulations 
for the safe government of the country. Joab was to be 
put to death for his murder of Abner and Amasa ; Shimei 
was also to be put to death ; but kindness was to be shewn 
to the sons of Barzillai. Joab, having been recently en- 
gaged in rebellion, was of course deserving of death ; and 
in spite of his long services, the execution of one so little 
likely to remain at peace was perhaps almost a necessity 
of state. The execution of Shimei seems more strange, 
for David solemnly swore that he would not put him to 
death. David died in Jerusalem (b.c. 1015), and was 
buried in the city of David (i. ^., Mount Zion). He was 
seventy years of age, and had reigned forty — seven in 
Hebron, and thirty-three in Jerusalem. As to his charac- 
ter, the highest praise that can be given to any one, was 
given to him when he was called " a man after Gk)d*s own 
heart." Though by no means faultless, his confidence in 
God, and his zeal for His service, make him a model to 
all. He forms the moat prominent type of Christ in the 
Old Testament, so that those Psalms which refer to him 
may in almost every case be applied likewise to the life of 
our Lord, His reign formed a most important era in 
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Jewish liistoiy. His wisdom and valour consolidated the 
nadon into one powerful kingdom ; and to him was 
owing the establishment of law, and of uniform religious 
observances. 

171. !Barly Beign of Solomon. The reign of Solo- 
mon is very briefly narrated, and the facts mentioned in 
Kings and Chronicles cannot always be very easily arranged 
in exact chronological order. It would seem, however, 
that the first act of Solomon, after his accession, was to go, 
aoQompanied by his chief men, to sacrifice at Gibeou, where 
the tabemade and the brazen altar still remained. In the 
night Gkxi appeared to him, and said, '^ Ask what I shall 
give thee." He asked wisdom, that he might judge his 
people rightly. God was so pleased with his request, that 
he not only bestowed wisdom upon him, but promised him 
wealth greater than any former king had enjoyed (2 
Chron. L) Of his skill in judging. Scripture records one 
instance. Two women came before him, each claiming a 
child as her own. To decide between their claims he 
ordered the child to be cut in two ; and decided that the 
Woman who opposed this order was the real mother. Such 
wisdom, so well adapted to an oriental court, made a great 
impression on his subjects. Soon after, Adonijah again 
attracted notice by requesting permission to marry Abishag, 
the widow of David. Solomon regarded this as the begin- 
ning of a design to aspire to the throne, and ordered him 
to be put to death. His execution was followed by that of 
Joab. Abiathar, at the same time, was deposed from the 
priesthood, which was transferred to Zadok ; thup, com- 
pleting the sentence denounced by God against the house 
of £1L Shimei was ordered not to leave Jerusalem for any 
reason, under pain of death ; three years afterwards he 
left it in pursuit of two runaway servants, and for this he 
was slain. The early part of Solomon's reign was spent in 
profound peace. The boundaries established by David 
were still maintained ; and Solomon reigned over all king- 
doms from Tiphsah (t.e., Thapsacus), on the river Euphrates, 
to Azzah (t.e,y Gaza), on the borders of Egypt. He formed 
an alliance with the daughter of the king of Egypt, and 
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took his place as one of the great potentates of the East 
The tribute paid to him, and the results of his commerce, 
poured a flood of wealth into the country. He had many 
horses and chariots imported from Egypt j silver and gold 
he made as plenteous as stones ; and his fame and wisdom 
made him highly esteemed among the neighbouring nations. 
" He was wiser than all men ; " " he spake of trees, from 
the cedar that is in Lebanon to the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall ; " " he spake also of beasts, and of fowl, 
and of creeping things, and of fishes." " He spake three 
thousand proverbs, and his songs were a thousand and 
five." Among those who were attracted by the fame of 
his wisdom was the Queen of Sheba, who acknowledged 
that his wisdom was even greater than fame reported it to 
be, and who gave him magnificent presents. 

172. The Temple. From the commencement of hid 
reign Solomon made preparations for building the temple. 
David had collected most of the necessary materials, and 
Solomon applied to Hiram, king of Tyre, to furnish cedar 
trees in return for com, wine, and oil. The trees were 
felled in Lebanon, and conveyed by sea to Joppa. Stones 
were hewn in the mountains ; and all the materials were 
made ready before they were brought to Jerusalem, so 
that no noise of axe or hammer was heard in the building. 
Tliirty thousand men were employed in Lebanon (ten 
thousand at a time for one month) ; there were 80,000 
hewers and 70,000 who carried burdens, and 3300 over- 
seers ; in all upwards of two hundred thousand were em- 
ployed. The temple was erected on Mount Moriah, where 
Abraham had offered up Isaac ; on the threshing-floor of 
Araunah, which David had purchased. As the top of the 
hill was narrow, immense walls were built from the valley 
beneath so as to enlarge the surface, and afford room for 
the various courts. The building was begun in the fourth 
year of his reign (b.c. 1011), and in seven years was 
finished (B.O. 1004), and was solemnly dedicated, when 
thousands of victims were slain. The ark was taken up 
in procession from the city of David ; the cloud filled the 
house ia token of Gk)d's approbation ; fire descended from 
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heayen ; and Solomon, in a beautiful prayer, entreated the 
diyine acceptance of their proceedings. The furniture of 
the temple was pretty much the same as in the tabernacle ; 
the ark, table of shewbread, golden altar, and candlestick 
were probably retained. To these Solomon added many mag- 
nificent utensils ; he made ten candlesticks, and ten tables, 
ten layers, and a magnificent molten sea or huge caldron 
of brass^ supported on the backs of twelve brazen oxen. 
The dimensions of the temple were sixty cubits in length 
and twenty in width, equal to about 109 feet in length, by 
36 in breadth. It was divided into the holy place, 40 
cubits long, and the most holy, or the oracle, which was 
twenty cubits square. They were separated by a partition 
of cedar, with folding doors of olive-tree, carved with 
cherubims and palm-tirees, and overlaid with gold. The 
folding-doors always stood open, and a curtain closed the 
entrance. In front was a porch, ten cubits deep and 
twenty wide, and rising to the height of 120 cubits (218 
feet) ; and in front of the porch were two lofty pillars of 
brass, called Jachin and Boaz. Near the roof in the holy 
place was a row of narrow windows, needed for ventilation 
lather than light, as the ten candelabra supplied sufficient 
light. The exterior was surrounded by three tiers of 
chambers for the use of the priests ; so that the whole 
building would somewhat resemble a church with side 
aisles and a clerestory. Around the temple was an inner 
court, in which were placed the brazen sea, the altar of 
bumt-ofifering, and the ten layers ; this is called in Chron- 
icles the court of the priests, and in Jeremiah the upper 
court. Beyond this, and separated from it by a low wall 
of cedar on a stone basis, was the outer court (called also 
the ^eat court, the outward court, and the court of the 
ZorcPs house). This was surrounded by splendid buildings. 
The temple itself was small, but with its courts and the 
buildings attached to them, it occupied a considerable amount 
of ground. Besides the temple, Solomon erected several 
palaces for himself and his queen. He built the House of 
the Forest of Lebanon, also Millo (probably a fortress on 
Mount Zion), and the wall of Jerusalem. He erected seve- 
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ral towns in Palestine, as Hazor, Megiddo, etc., and beyond 
its ordinary boundaries, Tadmor in the wildemessy after- 
wards called Palmyra, and Bcudath, supposed by some to 
be Baalbec or Heliopolis. 

173. Solomon's Trade, SinB, and Punislunent. The 
kingdom of Israel, as enlarged by David and Solomon, 
commanded the traffic between the East and the West, 
which in those days came either up the Red Sea, or over- 
land from the Euphrates at Tiphsah, by way of Damascus, 
to Tyre. In either case it passed through part of Solomon's 
dominions, and that monarch resolved to share in the wealth 
thus brought to his door. It was with this view that he 
built Tadmor on a fertile oasis ; and the situation was so 
well chosen that it subsequently became a large and 
flourishing town. With the same view he built a fleet at 
Eziongeber, near Eloth (i>., perhaps Akaba, on the eastern 
arm of the Red Sea), and having manned it, with the aid 
of Hiram, king of Tyre, he sent it to Ophir (probably in 
India), whence it returned with a cargo of gold, silver, 
ivory, apes, and peacocks. From this trade, it is said, he 
derived an income of 646 talents of gold, about three and 
a half millions of o\vp money. Besides this, he received 
tribute from several neighbouring states ; and considering 
the period, his riches must have been immense. This mul- 
tiplication of wealth and increase of traffic brought several 
dangers with it. God had expressly prohibited intercourse 
with other nations, in order to preserve the Jewish reli- 
gion in its purity ; and Solomon soon shewed the reality 
of the danger. He married (in imitation of neighbouring 
sovereigns, and perhaps to form commercial relations with 
them) a thousand wives ; and as most of these were idola- 
ters, the worship of idols was again set up. Milcom or 
Molech, Chemosh, Ashtaroth, and Baal, were worshipped ; 
and Solomon erected temples to their idols, and celebrated 
their cruel and licentious worship on the Mount of Olives 
(called in consequence hill of corruption). For these sins 
God told Solomon that he would take away the kingdom 
from his son. Distress soon overtook him ; and enemies 
appeared on every side. Rezon, and Hadad, an Edomite, 
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sacceeded in wresting Syria from his rule. Jeroboam, the 
son of Nebat, having b^n assured by the prophet Ahijak 
that he should become king of ten of the tribes, began a civil 
war, but was compelled to flee into the land of Egypt 
There was, besides, a wide-spread disaffection among the 
people, arising probably from the heavy burdens imposed 
upon tiienL These calamities, it is believed, had their 
effect upon the king, and it is generally thought that the 
book of Ecdesiastes contains the expression of his peni- 
tence for his transgressions. After a reign of forty years, 
Solomon died^ and was buried in the city of David (b.g. 
975), leaving only one son to succeed. 

174. Behoboam, first King of Judah— the King- 
dom Divided. Behoboam was forty-one years old at 
his accession, and reigned seventeen years. His mother 
was Naamah, an Anmionitess, and her idolatrous instruc- 
tions were probably the cause of much of his folly. He 
went to Shechem to be crowned ; but before he arrived, 
Jeroboam had been sent for, to act as the mouthpiece of 
the general dissatisfaction. A petition was presented to 
him that he would diminish the grievous yoke which Solo- 
mon had imposed upon them. He asked three days for 
deliberation. The old counsellors of his father advised 
him to return a feivourable answer ; but he prefeired the 
advice of the young counsellors, and told the people that 
" his father had chastised them with whips, but he woidd 
chastise them with scorpions." This foolish answer brought 
matters at once to a crisis. Adoram was sent to collect 
the tribute as usual, but the people stoned him, and Beho- 
boam had to flee for his life. Thus was the kingdom of 
Solomon split into two (b.c. 975), and the strength and 
glory which had been the result of their imion, and which 
had been the cause of Solomon's transgression, vanished 
for ever. The revolt was ascribed by the Israelites to 
Solomon's exactions, but it was also probably owing to a 
feeling of jealousy on the part of the tribe of Ephraim, 
which had so long been the leading tribe, against the tribe 
of Judah, which had been so important under David and 
Solomon. Behoboam resolved to regain his right by con- 
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quest, and assembled an army of 1 80,000 ; but God sent 
the prophet Shemaiah to forbid the enterprise. He, 
however, fortified many towns in case of invasion ; and 
his kingdom was strengthened by the priests and Levites, 
who came from all parts of Israel to settle in Judah. Three 
years he and his kingdom obeyed Grod's law, but afterwards 
they rebelled, and Shishak,''^ king of Egypt, came up (b. a 
970), and plundered the temple. Though thus severely 
punished, Eehoboam still refused to walk in the way of 
the Lord. He made frequent war with Jeroboam, and died 
(b.o. 958) after a reign of seventeen years. 

176. Judah— Abljali seoond King. Eehoboam was 
succeeded by his son Abijah (or Abijam). He made another 
effort to reconquer the rebel tribes, and having assembled 
a large army, he joined battle with Jeroboam. Before the 
fight began, while the two armies were in close proximity, 
he reminded the Israelites of their rebellion against the 
worship of God which Judah had preserved. The army of 
Jeroboam was twice as numerous as that of Abijah, bnt 
God assisted the king of Judah, and he gained a glorious 
victory. Several towns of Israel, including Bethel, were 
taken, but the kingdom remained unsubdued. After a 
brief reign of three years Abijah died (955 b.c.) 

176. Israel— Jeroboam, first King. Jeroboam, on 
being elected king, selected Shechem as his capital Though 
warned by the prophet Ahijah that the only method to 
secure his kingdom was by walking in the way of the 
Lord, he chose rather to trust in his own policy. The law 
required that at the great festivals all the males should go 
to Jerusalem to worship, and he was afraid lest they might 
thus be weaned back to their former allegiance. To pre- 
vent this, he erected two golden calves, one at Bethel in 
the south, the other at Dan in the north of his dominions. 
He reconciled the people to this by complaining of the 
length of the journey to Jerusalem. As the priests and 

* Known in profane history as SeKmchia. He is believed to have been 
the king who dethroned the Pharaoh whose daughter Solomon had married. 
One of the Egyptian monuments represents him triumphing over the king- 
dom of Judah. 
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LeviteB had all gone over to Rehoboam, he selected priests 
from the lowest of the people, no others probably being 
willing to violate God*s law. Feasts also were ordained 
Mid observed, but not on the days which God had ordered. 
Thus idolatry began, for though the people at first did not 
worship the calves, yet when once they had become ac- 
customed to worship before an idol, they soon proceeded to 
worship idols. Jeroboam, by his sin, lost the throne for 
his posterity ; and his name has been handed down to exe- 
cration in Scripture as the man ^* who made Israel to sin." 
Perhaps with the view of preserving his new priesthood 
from contempt, he took upon himself the duty of offering 
incense, and thus afforded an opportunity of publicly ex- 
posing his sin. While he was sacniicing in Bethel, a pro- 
phet, sent by the Lord from Judah, prophesied that the 
altar would be defiled by Josiah, a future king of Judah, 
in token of which it was to be rent and the ashes poured 
out. Jeroboam stretched forth his hand and ordered him 
to be seized, but his hand withered ; and the altar was 
rent as the prophet had foretold. At the prophet's prayer 
the king's hand was healed ; and Jeroboam invited him to 
come and eat with him and receive a reward, but he de- 
clined, for God had forbidden him to eat or drink. As he 
journeyed home, he was overtaken by an old prophet of 
Bethel, who again entreated him to return. He again de- 
clined, but when the prophet said an angel had ordered him 
to bring him back, he returned with him and sat down to 
meat. As they sat at meat, the old prophet, at God's bid- 
ding, denounced punishment against him for his disobe- 
dience. Once again he set out, but when he had gone a 
httle way, a lion sprung upon him and slew him, shewing 
at the same time that God had sent it, by leaving the ass 
on which the prophet rode uninjured. His dead body was 
taken back to Bethel and buried in the grave of the pro- 
phet who had deceived him. Jeroboam still persisted in 
his wicked courses, and a new judgment was sent. His 
son Abijah, the best of his family, was struck with illness, 
and Jeroboam sent his wife to consult Ahijah,the aged 
prophet, who had promised him the kingdom. She went 
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in disguise, but the prophet knew of her coming, and told 
her that her child would die when she re-entered the city 
of Tirzah. He, moreover, denounced destruction on all the 
family of Jeroboam. Abijah died as his mother entered 
the threshold, and Jeroboam did not long survive. He 
reigned twenty-two years, and died in B.c. 954. 

177. Judah— Asa third King. Abijah was suc- 
ceeded by his son Asa. He was probably a minor at his 
accession, and the kingdom seems to have been adminis- 
tered by Maachah, his mother (or grandmother). She 
still followed the idolatrous practices which had been in- 
troduced under Solomon ; but when Asa assumed the 
government, he distinguished himself by his piety, and 
zealously removed the Sodomites, idols, groves, and graven 
images. After a happy peace, he was invaded by Zerah,^ 
the Ethiopian, with a huge army of a million. Asa 
supplicated divine aid, and utterly defeated the enemy at 
Mareshah, and returned in triumph to Jerusalem. On his 
return, the prophet Azariah,son of Oded, met and encouraged 
him to persevere in a pious course. Thus encouraged, Asa 
put away all idols, and, joined by many pious Israelites 
who left their own king, he made a solemn covenant of 
obedience to God. This was followed by the removal of 
the queen-mother from her power for her support of 
idolatry. A long peace ensued, and was broken only by 
the renewal of war with Israel. Baasha, king of Israel, 
annoyed by so many of his subjects leaving for the king- 
dom of Judah, built and fortified Bamah, to prevent any 
further defection. Asa, instead of relying on Grod*s aid as 
before, purchased the assistance of Beiihadad, king of Syria. 
Baasha was called away from Kamah to oppose the invar 
sion of the Syrians ; and during his absence Asa carried 
off the materials which he had prepared, and fortified 
with them Geba and Mizpah. For his want of confidence 
in God, Asa was reproved by Hanani the prophet, who 
threatened him with wars as a punishment for his folly. 
Asa was enraged, and imprisoned Hanani, and exercis^ 

* Either Osorkon I., Shishak's son and successor, or Osorkon II., who 
nuuried bis great-granddaughter. 
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some seveiity upon the people. In the end of his reign he 
was afSicted "with a disease in his feet (the gout), and again 
provoked Gkxi by relying entirely upon the physicians, who 
probably employed superstitious means of cure. After a 
reign of forty-one years, he died in b.c. 914 ; and was 
buiied in a sepulchre which he had made for himself. 
His body was embalmed and a " very great burning was 
made for him." 

178. Israel — Nadab, Baasha, Elah, Zimri, Omri 
(second to sixth Kings). Jeroboam's son Nadab suc- 
ceeded on his father's death. He walked in the sin of 
lufl father, and after a short reign of two years, was assas- 
sinated by his general Baasha. On coming to the throne, 
Baasha, as Ahijah had prophesied, utterly cut ofif all the 
family of Jeroboam. He did not, however, forsake the 
wickedness which had brought so dreadful a doom on 
Jeroboam ; and Jehu, the son of Hanani, denounced the 
same £ate against him. Baasha was himself a man of 
activity, and to reward him for inflicting God's wrath 
upon the posterity of Jeroboam, the threatened punish- 
ment was not executed in his lifetime. He carried on war 
with Asa, king of Judah, and reigned twenty-four years. 
His son £lah succeeded, but while drinking in the house 
of his steward in Tirzah, he was murdered by Zimri, cap- 
tain of half his chariots, after a brief reign of two years. 
Zimri immediately slew all the posterity of Baasha ; but 
his own tenure of power was very short. The army 
refused to recognise him, and having made Omri, their 
leader, king instead, marched to Tirzah, and besieged it. 
Seeing no hope of escape, Zimri set fire to the palace, and 
perished in the flames, after a reign of only seven days. 
Omri succeeded, but not without opposition, as many pre- 
ferred TibnL The civil war which followed left Omri 
undisputed king. He erected Samaria as a new capital. 
It was built on a hill, on a magnificent site, which was 
purchased for two talents of silver (about £700) from 
Shemer, in compliment to whom the town was named 
Samaria (in Hebrew, Shomron). Undeterred by the fate 
of his predecessors, who had been rejected and punished 
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for idolatry, Omri walked in their ways ; and liis idolatry 
brought many calamities on his descendants. He leigned 
twelve years, and was buried in Samaria (b.o. 918). 

178. Judah— Fourtli King, Jehoahapliat (b. a 914- 
889). Jehoshaphat was even more distinguished for Mb 
piety than his father had been ; he removed the high 
places and groves which Asa had allowed to remain. In 
order to prevent the spread of idolatiy, he adopted the 
excellent expedient of sending some priests and Levites to 
instruct the people in the truth of the Lord's word. His 
piety drew down upon him God's blessing, and the neigh- 
bouring nations remained at peace, and brought him laige 
tribute. He built store cities in Judah, and fortified 
himself against the neighbouring kingdom of Israel Ahab 
then occupied the throne of Israel, and in an evil hour 
Jehoshaphat married his son Jehoram to Athaliah, daughter 
of Ahab and Jezebel, an alliance which produced many 
disastrous results. In consequence of this alliance, h^ 
visited Ahab at Samaria, where he was magnificently en- 
tertained, and was induced to join the king of Israel in the 
war against the Syrians. Ahab fell in the battle, and 
Jehoshaphat with difficulty escaped. On his return home, 
Jehu the prophet met him, and reproved him for having 
aided the ungodly ; and Jehoshaphat manifested his peni- 
tence by new efforts to reclaim the people from idolatry. 
He went through the land in person, and appointed judges 
to administer justice in the fenced cities. He was after- 
wards attacked by the combined armies of the Moabites 
and Ammonites. In his difficulty, he threw himself upon 
God's protection ; he proclaimed a fast, and supplicated 
aid. In answer to his prayer, God sent Jehaziel, a Levite, 
to promise him success. The army accordingly marched 
out, preceded by the Levites singing, " Praise the Lord, 
for His mercy endureth for ever" (Ps. cxxxvL) Lnme- 
diately their enemies began to attack each other, and when 
Jehoshaphat arrived on the field, they found only dead 
men on it. Abundance of spoil, which occupied them 
three days in gathering, rewarded their piety ; and they re- 
turned to Jerusalem with songs of triumph. The alliance 
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with Aliab's family again led Jehoshaphat into new 
troubles. He joined with Ahab's son Ahaziah, in fitting 
out ships at Eziongeber, to go to Tarshish (or rather, as in 
1 Kings xxii. 48, " ships of Tarshish to go to Ophir^^ ; but 
Eliezer the prophet forbade the voyage, and the ships 
" were broken, that they were unable to go.'* Still con- 
tinuing his league with Israel, he joined Jehoram and the 
king of Edom in a war against Moab. The three kings 
were reduced to great distress from want of water, but 
this want was miraculously supplied, and they gained a 
complete victory over the Moabites, as Elisha, who accom- 
panied them, had predicted. His death happened not 
long after, when he had reigned twenty-five years. 

180. Israel— Ahab seventh King— Eliijah (b. c. 918- 
897). Akah succeeded Omri. He married Jezebel, the 
daughter of Eth-baal, king of the Sidonians ; and thus 
was introduced the worship of Baal into Israel Ahab 
outwent the wickedness of Jeroboam, " and did more to 
provoke the Lord God of Israel," than all who had gone 
before him. The wickedness of the king encouraged the 
most flagrant sin ; Hiel the Bethelite, in open contempt 
of God's threatened anger, fortified Jericho, and paid the 
penalty of his disobedience by losing his two sons Abiram 
and Segub. To rouse the nation from their danger, God 
sent the prophet Elijah the Tishbite,* so distinguished 
among all the prophets of the Old Testament for his bold- 
ness in rebuking vice. He appeared suddenly before 
Ahab, and told him that there would be no rain nor dew 
except at his word (see St. James v. 17). A famine fol- 
lowed as the punishment of the national sin. Elijah him- 
self was ordered by God to take refuge by the brook 
Cherith (an unidentified stream), that is before Jordan, 
where he remained for some time drinking of the water of 
the brook, and fed by ravens, which brought him bread 
and flesh morning and evening. When the water failed, 
he went, at God's command, to Zarephath (in New Testa- 
ment, Sarepta), where he was to be supported by a widow 
woman, Elijah found her gathering a few sticks to make 
* Bo called, probably, from his birthplace in Gilead. 
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a fire, on which to bake a cake from the last handful of 
meal which she had remaining. The faith both of the 
woman and of the prophet was now to be tested. He told 
her to bake a cake for him first, and assured her that if 
fihe did so, her barrel of meal would never waste, nor her 
cruse of oil fail. She complied, and God*s blessing multi- 
plied her meal and oil during the famine. While Elijah 
remained with her, her only son died. She upbraided the 
prophet as the cause of his death, but he, strong in faith, 
prayed to God, and the child's life was restored. This is the 
first instance of such a miracle recorded in Scripture. Ahab 
meantime was busily searching for Elijah to take his life, 
when, with equal suddenness as on the first occasion, 
Elijah appeared before Obadiah, the governor of Ahab's 
house, and told him to inform Ahab of his arrivaL Oba- 
diah at first remonstrated, and reminded Elijah of the zeal 
he had shewn for God by concealing a hundred prophets, 
and supplying them with provisions ; but Elijah assured 
him that he really intended to see Ahab, and Obadiah sum- 
moned the king. Ahab saluted the prophet as the maix who 
troubled Israel ; but Elijah boldly retaliated that it was 
his wickedness which had brought all the misery on the 
country. He then requested him to summon an assembly 
of the people at Mount Carmel, and to bring the 450 pro- 
phets of Baal, and the 400 prophets of the groves that 
ate at Jezebel's table. The meeting assembled, and Elijah 
proposed that he and the prophets of Baal should each re- 
ceive a bullock for sacrifice, and supplicate their respective 
gods to send down fire from heaven, and thus manifest 
their true divinity. The prophets of Baal first offered, but 
after cutting themselves, and indulging in the customary 
extravagances of heathen devotees, " there was no voice, 
nor any that answered." At the time of the evening sac- 
rifice {three P3i.), Elijah took twelve stones and repaired 
an altar that stood on the spot. He then told them to 
pour four barrels of water (probably from the Kishon) over 
the sacrifice. This was done three times, till everything 
was saturated- He then prayed, and fire came down from 
heaven, and burnt up the sacrifice. The people imme- 
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diately cried out, ''The Lord, he is the God ;" and, on 
Elijah's orders, the prophets of Baal were taken down to 
the Eishon, and slain. After his sacrifice Elijah promised 
ndn to Ahaby and went up to the top of Carmel to pray 
for it At length a doud, no larger than a man's hand, 
was seen on the horizon, and he came down, and ran be-^ 
fore Ahab's chariot to JezreeL The public sin had now 
been atoned for by the public recognition of Xj^od ; and the 
drought which had been sent as a punishment was there- 
fore removed, and rain again felL Jezebel, on learning the 
events of the day, swore to be revenged ; and Elijah fled 
from ber to Beersheba From this town he proceeded 
into the desert, and, laying himself down under a juniper- 
tree, wished for death. An angel awoke him, and bade 
him eat twice of a cake that was baken on the coals beside 
him. in the strength of this food he travelled forty days 
to Mount Horeb, and here God, in a '' still small voice,** 
asked him, '^ What doest thou here ? " EUjah, in reply, 
declared that he was the only prophet of Qod left in the 
land, and bis life was in danger. God answered that there 
were 7000 faithful worshippers still left in Israel, and he 
commanded the prophet to return and anoint Hazael king 
of Syria, Jehu of Israel, and Elisha as his successor in the 
prophetical office. Elijah returned, and on his way cast 
bis mantle over Elisha as he was ploughing, and thus called 
him to be his successor. Ahab was now attacked by Ben- 
hadad, king of Syria, but God helped him, and the Syrians 
were routed. Benhadad renewed the invasion next year, 
and was again defeated, and obliged to surrender to Ahab, 
who treated him with unnecessary courtesy, for which a 
prophet assured Ahab he would forfeit his own life. Some 
time after this Ahab wished to secure the vineyard of Na- 
both in Jezreel in order to enlarge the garden of the royal 
palace, but Naboth refused to alienate it. Ahab hesitated 
to use violence, but Jezebel suborned witnesses to accuse 
Naboth of blasphemy, and he was stoned to death. Ahab 
went down to see the vineyard, and while he was walking 
in it, Elijah, sent by God, met him, and foretold that the 
dogs would lick his blood where they had licked NabotFs, 

L 
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and would eat Jezebel in the portion of JezreeL Awed by 
the dreadful doom pronounced against bim, Ahab for a 
while humbled himself, and part of the punishment was 
remitted. The last scene of Ahab's eventful reign was now 
at hand. Encouraged probably hy the presence of Jehosha- 
phat, he resolved to fight against the Syrians in order to 
recover Ramoth-Gilead. His prophets all foretold victoij ; 
Zedekiah, son of Chenaanah, assured him that he woidd 
push the Assyrians as with horns of iron. Micaiah alone 
prophesied that he would never come back, for which Ahab 
ordered him to be impris(med till his return. In the batde 
Ahab was unwounded till the close, when a man drew a 
bow at a venture, and the arrow penetrated between the 
joints of his harness (ue,, armour), and mortally wounded 
him. His dead body was brought to Samaria ; and as the 
chariot was washed out, the dogs came and licked his blood 
as Elijah had foretold. 

18L Israel— Ahaariah and Jehorazn, ei^th. and 
ninth kings— Elijah— XSisha (&o. 897-884). Ahaziah 
succeeded his father Ahab (b.o. 897), and, undeterred by 
all warnings, sinned as his father had done. He joined 
Jehoshaphat, as has been already noticed, in fitting out a 
fleet, but it came to nothing. He was about to nui^De wat 
GO. the rebellious Moabites, when he fell through a lattice 
in an upper chamber. He sent to Baal-zebub, the god of 
Ekron, to inquire as to the issue of his disease, but Elijah 
met the messengers by the way, and turned them back 
with the assurance that the king would never recover. 
Ahaziah sent a captain with fifty men to apprehend the 
prophet, but he called down fire from heaven upon them 
and consumed them. He did the same to a second cap- 
tain and his fifty. A third captain with his fifty entreated 
Elijah to spare him ; and, at God's bidding, tJie prophet 
went with him to Ahaziah, and repeated in the king's pre- 
sence that his illness would be fataL Ahaziah di^ soon 
after, b.c. 896. Jehoram succeeded his brother ATi^wah. 
He put away the worship of Baal, but still continued the 
sins of Jeroboam. In the banning of his reign Elijah 
waa translated. Aocomi^anied by Elisha, who. refused to 
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leave him, he crossed the Jordan, which he divided with 
his mantle, and passed into the wilderness. Elisha ob- 
tained, as his last request, the promise of a double portion 
of Etyah'a spirit. Presently appeared a *' chariot of fire 
and horses of fire, and parted them both asunder, and 
El^'ah went np by a whirlwind into heaven." Elijah's 
mantle fell as he ascended, and with it a double portion of 
his spirit came upon Elisha. He recrossed the Jordan by 
smi^ig it with Elijah's mantle, and exhibited his miracu- 
lons endowments by sweetening the bitter waters at Jericho 
(by putting salt in), while he vindicated his authority as a 
prophet by bringing bears out of the wood to devour the 
little children of Bethel who mocked him by reproaching 
him with his baldness. The important aid which he 
•fioided to Jehoram and Jehoshaphat in their war against 
the Moabites has been already noticed. His residence was 
at Samaria ; and his career as a prophet was distinguished 
by the most remarkable series of miracles recorded in the 
(M Testament, and which bear a strong resemblance to 
our Lord's miracles. He multiplied the oil of the widow 
of one of the sons of the prophets, thus enabling her to 
pay her debts. He promised a son to the woman of 
Shunem who so kindly provided for his wants ; and when 
her Boa died he raised him to life. He rendered the 
poisonons pottage innocuous by sprinkling a little meal on 
it He multiplied the bread, so that a small quantity suf- 
ficed a hundred men. Naaman the Syrian, captain of the 
Syrian host, having been informed by a captive Hebrew 
maid of his supernatural powers, came to Elisha and wok 
healed by dipping himself seven limes in Jordan. Qehazi, 
Qisha's avaricious servant, for asking a reward from Naa- 
man, was afflicted with leprosy. He caused the iron head 
of an axe to swim. He made known to the king of Israel 
all the plans of the king of Syria ; and when that king had 
mirrounded him in Dothan, he smote the Syrians with 
blindness, and led them into the midst of Samaria. When 
Samaria was besieged by Benhadad, and reduced to the ex- 
tremity of famine, so that an ass's head was sold for eighty 
pieces of silver, and a small quantity of doves' dung 
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(a kind of pulse) for five pieces of silYer (ISs. 6d.]|, 
and women, in some cases, devoured their own chil- 
dren, Elislia prophesied great plenty the next day. One 
of the lords attendant on the king, in whose presraice 
this prophecy was made, ridiculed it as impossible, for 
which Elisha assured him he would see, but not partake 
of, the plenty. That night four lepers sallied out of 
Samaria to seek the death which starvation seemed likely 
soon to bring upon them. Arriving at the camp of the 
Syrians, they foimd it deserted. They returned with the 
tidings ; and the Samaritans came out and found the camp 
filled with provisions which the Syrians, frightened by a 
supernatural noise, had left behincL The plenty came as 
Elisha had predicted, but the incredulous lord, keeping 
guard in the gate, was trampled on and killed. EUshs 
next went to Damascus, to anoint Hazael to succeed Be&- 
hadad, as God had commanded Elijah. Hazael soon after 
smothered his master Benhadad, and succeeded him on the 
throne. After this, Jehoram, aided by the king of Judah, 
made a new attempt to regain Ramoth-Gilead. He was 
wounded in the fight, and went back in company with 
Ahaziah to JezreeL While he was there, Elidia caused 
Jehu, son of Nimshi, one of the generals, to be anointed 
king, and charged him to fulfil God's threatened judgment 
against the house of Ahab. The army approved of the 
choice, and Jehu, " driving furiously " to Jezreel, was met 
by Jehoram and Ahaziah in a chariot Jehu killed Jeho- 
ram, and ordered his dead body to be thrown iato Naboth's 
field ; Ahaziah fled, but was pursued and killed. At the 
palace, Jezebel looked out and reminded him of the f&te of 
Zimri ; but Jehu ordered her to be thrown down, and when 
they afterwards went to bury her, nothing but her skull 
and the palms of her hands were found ; the dogs had 
eaten the rest. Thus, to the very letter, were Elijah's 
prophecies fulfilled (&G. 884). 

182. Judah-^Jehoram, Ahaaiah, Queen Athaliah, 
Jehoash, fifth to eighth ^Ings (&o. 889-838). Jehoaha- 
phat was succeeded by his son Jehoram, who had been asso- 
cmted with him for three years in the kingdom. Instead of 
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lowing the example of his father, the evil influence of his 
b Athaliah seduced him to worship Baal, and practise 
tlie enormities of Ahah. He put to death all his bro- 
aSy and many of the leading men of the land. His 
ckedness was punished by the rebellion of the Edomites, 
10 now, as Isaac had foretold, cast o£f the yoke from their 
ek. Tlie Philistines and the Arabians also invaded his 
id, and carried off, along with other plimder, his wives 
d all his sons, save the youngest, according to a letter 
dch Elijah had written before his death, and which 
uiia sent to him. Finally, he was afflicted with an in- 
rable disease in his boweb, which carried him off B.a 885. 
) was buried in the sepulchre of his fathers, but the 
ople ^ made no burning for him." His son Jehotihaz, or 
\agiah, succeeded, and xmder the influence of his motiier 
Jialiah, did all manner of wickedness. He was with Je- 
nm, Idng of Israel, when Jehu rose in rebellion, and 
lished along with that king, after a reign of only one 
ir. Nearly the whole of the royal family of Judah 
ire put to death by Jehu, and Athaliah, a bold though 
d woman, usurped the throne. She began by putting 
death all that survived of the royal femdly. One only 
»ped, Joash, Ahaziah's infant son ; and he was carefally 
loealed in the temple by Jehosheba, sister of Ahariah 
»bably not Athaliah's daughter), and wife of Jehoiada, 
) high priest After concealing him for six years in the 
nple, the high-priest concerted measures with some of 
I leading men for placing him on the throne. The 
nple was carefully guarded by the Levites, and Jehoash 
ts brought forward and crowned amid the plaudits of the 
ople. Athaliah came running to see the occasion of tiie 
outing, and was immediately led without the sacred pre- 
icts and put to death. Her death was followed by the 
erthrow of the idolatry which she had established. The 
ages of Baal were broken, Mattan his priest was slain, 
d the worship of Jehovah was re-established with due 
der. During the late reigns the temple had been rifled 
its treasureff, and had been allowed to foil into disrepair ; 
It Jehoash restored it, funds bein% igitornii^ V] \3cij^ 
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Yoluntaiy contribntioiis of the people. At length the good 
Jehoiada died, and was buried in the sepuldueB of the 
kings as an acknowledgment of his services. His loss was 
soon felt. Jehoash, misled by the princes, lapsed into 
idolatry in spite of the warnings of the prophets whomQod 
sent. Zechariah, Jehoiada's son, boldly lemonstrated 
against the idolatry, but was stoned to death in the temple 
court* His crimes at last drew down a punishment ; hii 
body was afflicted with diseases ; and his kingdom was 
ravaged by the Syrians, whom he was obliged to appease 
by giving them all the consecrated treasures of the t^ple ; 
finally, some of his servants conspired, and slew him in 
his bed. He was buried in the city of David, but not in 
the sepulchres of the kings. Such was the melancholy ter- 
mination of a reign of forty years (b.o. 838). 

188. Israel— Jehu, Jehoahaa, tenth and eleiviantii 
kings (b. c. 884-840). Jehu was the first of the fomlh 
dynasty of kings who reigned in Israel, so often had .the 
royal family been changed for refusing to obey. Qod's.law. 
He began by exterminating the seed of Ahab.; he then 
went, accompanied by Jehonadab the son of Rechab. (whose 
reputation for piety and integrity might commend his zeal 
for God), to Samaria, and proclaimed a solemn feast to 
Baal. When the worshippers were assembled in their 
temple, he sent in his guard to put them all to death, and 
broke the images, and defiled the temple. Though thus 
zealous for God in putting away the worship of Baal, he 
still retained Jeroboam's golden calves, probably from the 
same false notions of wise policy which had originally set 
them up. For his zeal, imperfect as it was, God rewaided 
him with the promise that his descendants to the fburth 
generation would occupy the throne. To punish himy at 
the same time, for not following the Lord fully, Hanel, 
king of Syria, invaded his country, and made himself 
master of the part east of the Jordan. Jehu died in & a 
856, after a reign of twenty-eight years. His son Jehoahas 

* This, it is supposed, is the event refened to in St Matthew (xzUL 8SX 
where he is called " son ot BaxM^AMu" Jehoiada may bare been the grand- 
ftther of Zechaiiah, tnd Ba i iRY^SaaYtto t«)Sbst. 
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succeeded him. Little is recorded of him, except tliat he 
walked in the ways of Jeroboam, for which he was puniihed 
by ati inyaflion of the Syrians, which reduced him to great 
distresB. In his nusfortune he humbled himself, and God 
raised np a savionr in the person of his son Jehoaah He 
died in B. o. 840, after a reign of seventeen years. 

184L JudftlL— Amaaiahy Ussiah, ninth and tenth 
kfidgB (b. a 838-758). On coming to the throne, AmAgmli 
put to death the two afwaasins of his father. He sub- 
seqnently determined to reduce the revolted Edomites 
under the yoke, and for tins purpose assembled 300,000 
men, and hired an additional number of 100,000 merce- 
naries from Israel, with 100 talents. A prophet was, 
hbwever, sent to forbid his associating the idolatrous 
Israelites with himself; and he immediately dismissed 
them, though at the loss of his money. His obedience 
was rewarded with success ; the Edomites were defeated 
with great loss in the valley of Salt, and their capital 
Selah (the rock), or Joktheel, better known as Petra, was 
taken; With mh^ilar infatuation, he brought back with 
hka aolne of the gods of the defeated Edomites, and Wor- 
shipped them. A prophet was sent to remonstrate with 
him oa his folly, but he only sarcastically asked whether 
he #a8 one of the king's council, or if he wished to be 
smitten ? In consequence, probably, of the misconduct of 
the mercenaries, who had attacked the cities of Judah 
during the war with Edom, he challenged Joash, the war- 
like ]dn^ of Israel, to war. That monarch tried to dissuade 
hikn, bnt in vain ; Amaziah met Joash at Bethshemesh, 
and was signally defeated and made prisoner. The con- 
querors brought back Amaziah in disgrace to Jerusalem, 
broke down a large part of the city wall, plundered the 
temple and the king's treasury, took hostages, and departed 
to Samaria. The continued idolatry of Amaziah led to a 
oouspiracy against him. He tried to escape by fleeing to 
Lachish, but he was slain there, and brought to Jerusalem 
to be buried (b. o. 809). Uzziah (or Azcariah) succeeded 
his father Amaziah. In the beginning of his reign he was 
obedient to Qod, and the Lord prospered his arms. He 
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defeated the Philistmes, and demolished some of theif 
towns ; the Arabians and Ammonites were also defeated 
and made tributary. He seems to have been fond of the 
mechanical arts ; he encouraged agriculture, by diggmg 
wells and erecting towers ; and he devised engines for the 
defence of the walls of Jerusalem. He fortified his capital^ 
and paid great attention to the discipline of his army. 
The power which he thus acquired exercised an evil influ- 
ence on his mind ; he became elated with pride, and 
resolved to undertake the office of priest, and offer incense 
before the Lord. Azariah the high-priest withstood him, 
but he persisted ; and Qod vindicated the purity of His 
worship by afflicting the king with leprosy while the 
censer was in his hand. This judgment humbled him ; he 
submitted to be thrust out of the temple, and remained 
separated from all intercourse till the day of his death, his 
son acting in his stead. He died B. c. 758, after a leign of 
flfty-two years. In his time Hosea, Joel, and Amos pro- 
phesied. 

186. Israel— Jehoash, Jeroboam JI^ Ihterregnimif 
Zaohariah, Shanrnn, ICenahem^ Fekahiah, twelfth to 
seventeenth kings (b.o. 840-758). Jehoash (or t7ba«A) fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his father, and " did that which was 
evil in the sight of the Lord." Elisha was on his deathbed 
at the king's accession, and Jehoash, who went to see him, 
was much affected. The prophet told him to take his 
bow and shoot towards the east ; he then bade him smite 
on the ground, and he smote thrice ; which Elisha inter- 
preted to mean that he would three times defeat the 
Syrians. A notable miracle took place after the prophet^s 
death. Some people were carrying out a dead body to be 
buried, when tiiey spied a band of men. In their haste, 
they threw the dead body into Elisha*s tomb, and when it 
touched the bones of the prophet, it revived and stood up. 
In his wars with the Syrians, Jehoash obtained several 
successes, as Elisha had foretold ; he also defeated Amaziah, 
king of Judah, and returned to Samaria laden with the 
plunder of Jerusalem. He died b. c. 825. His son Jer<h 
6o<tm IL succeeded. . This was a monarch of great vigour, 
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•nd during his long reign he partially restored the ancient 
splendour of his country. Damascus and Hamath were 
letaken, and the country east of the Jordan, from Lebanon 
to the '' salt sea," was once more for a brief time added to 
his kingdom, as was prophesied by Jonah. He still, how- 
ever, followed in the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat ; 
and we can judge of the condition of the people from the 
writings of Hosea and Amos, whom Qod sent at this time 
to warn the people of the consequences of their idolatry. 
Jeroboam died & c. 784. His death seems to have been 
followed by an interregnum of about eleven years, when 
his son Zachariah ascended the throne (b. c. 772). After 
a brief reign of six months, he was slain by Shallum ; and 
thus, as God had promised, after four generations the 
throne was taken from the family of Jehu. ShaUum, after 
a month's reign, was slain by Menahem. Menahem was at 
first -occupied in putting down resistance to his usurped 
authority. A new enemy now appeared on the scene. 
Pul, king of Assyria, invaded Israel, but Menahem induced 
him to retire, by a gift of a thousand talents of silver, 
which was raised by imposing a tax of fifty shekels on 
each man of wealth. Pehahiah succeeded his father 
Menahem, b. o. 760. Nothiug is noted of him, except that 
he walked in the ways of JeroboanL After a reign of two 
years, Pekah, one of his captains, conspired, and slew him, 
&a 758. 

180. Judab— Jotham, Alias, eleventh and twelfth 
kings (B.C. 758-726). Jotham^ who succeeded Uzziah, acted 
well ; and, intimidated by the punishment inflicted on his 
father, did not venture to enter the temple. Scripture, how-r 
ever, notices the prevalence of corruption among the people. 
He built the high gate of the temple, and enlarged Jerusalem, 
and built cities and casties in various parts of his kingdom, 
He also reduced the Ammonites to subjection, and com- 
pelled them to pay a large tribute. The end of his reign 
.was disturbed by the invasion of Pekah, king of Israel, in 
league with Berin, king of Damascus. Isaiah and Micah 
he^m to prophesy at this time. He was succeeded, after 
a reign of sixteen years, by his son Ahaz. This king out- 
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did all his predecessors in wickedness. He worshipped^ 
Baal, and even caused his children to pass through the £ie* 
to Moloch. For his sin, God brought upon the land the 
armies of Pekah and Rezin, who defeated him with im^ 
mense loss, and laid siege to his capital, intending to de^ 
throne him and set up the son of Tabeal (Isaiah vii) in 
his place. It was on this occasion that Isaiah was sent to 
assure the king that his enemies should not utterly destroy 
him, and to give as a sign the well-known prophecy, " Be- 
hold a virgin shall conceive and bring forth a son.** The- 
confederates were obliged to retire, and at the order of the 
prophet Oded freed their prisoners. This signal deliver- 
ance might have taught Ahaz to rely on divine aid, but 
he chose rather to purchase help from Tiglath-pileser, king 
of Assyria, by sending him the treasures of the temple. 
Tiglath-pileser helped him in the way that best suited his 
own interests ; he invaded Syria, took Damascus, slew ^6 
king, and led away the people into captivity. At the 
same time, he afforded Ahaz no aid against the Edomites 
and Philistines who had invaded the south of Judah.* Bis 
alliance with Tiglath-pileser proved the occasion of leading 
him into idolatry. He went to meet that monatch ak 
Damascus, and saw there an altar (probably an Assyrian 
one) which pleased him so much that he sent a pattern 
of it to Urijah the high-priest; and a model of it was 
erected in the temple court, and used for purposes of 
divination. The bad taste of Ahaz led to ether altera- 
tions in the temple ; the lavers were removed from theil^ 
bases, and the brazen sea was taken down from the 
backs of the oxen and placed on the pavement. He 
shut up the doors of the temple, erected altars to idols in 
every comer of Jerusalem, and probably introduced the 
oriental worship of the sun, as we subsequently read of 
chariots and horses of the sun which Ahaz is supposed to 
have dedicated. To Ahaz the Jews were indebted for the 
first knowledge of any accurate method of measming time. 

* This seems to be the best method of reconciling the two disexeptat 
jtetements in 8 Kings xvt 9 and 2 Ghron. zzviiL SI. 
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Be elected « sim-dial, which ia sappcwed to have iMembled 
tlte MMompanying figure. 




Ahaz died in b-c 726, after a reign of sixteen jean ; 
and, on accoont of hie wickednew, was not buried in the 
aepulchre of his fathers. 

187. Israel— Fekah, Hoahea, eightaontli and nliia- 
teenth Mnga— Captivltr (b.c. 768-721). PehA, who 
succeeded Pekahiah, was a soldier of great vigour. In 
eentbinatjon with Bezin, king of Damascus, he iuTaded 
Jndah, and reduced that kingdom to such distress that, 
but for Ood's Bssistance, the family of David wonld 
have been, driven from the throne, and a new dpaetj 
otablijihed instead. The alliance of the king of Jadah 
with the king of Assyria produced disaatrons conse- 
quencea to IsiaeL The coimtiy east of the Jordan was 
once more conquered, and the inhabitants, with those 
of Galilee and Napbtali, carried captive to Assyria ~, 
thoB reducing Israel to a narrow territory of not more tjtan 
Aree tribes. Pekah was finally dethroned and murdered 
by Hoshea the son of Elah, b.c. 738. The death of Fekah 
seems to have been followed by a period of anarchy for 
neariy ten years, at the end of which Soihea was recog- 
nised as king. He was not so wicked aa the kings who 
had' preceded him, yet it was in hia lime that the punish- 
ment of all the sins of the nation came u^on th« '^}eo|}le. 
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ShalmaneBer, the saccessor of Tiglath-pileser, came np 
against the country, and Hoshea .was obliged to become 
tributary to that monarch. Afterwards, relying on the aid 
of So,* the king of Egypt, he refused to pay the annual tri- 
bute, and the king of Assyria came up, took Samariat after 
a three years' siege, and carried off Hoshea and his subjects 
into As^rria. According to a custom then president, the 
Israelites were placed in Halah and Habor,. and in the 
cities of the Medes,]! and their place was supplied by men 
from Babylon and other cities in the neighbourhood. Thus, 
in the year B.C. 721, the kingdom of the ten tribes came to 
an end, after having existed 254 years. The Israelites had 
been repeatedly warned of the consequences of their 
idolatry, and as all admonitions had proved in vain, God 
sent this dreadful punishment on them. The ten tribes 
never returned as a body, although some of them probably 
came back with the Jews when Cyrus issued his decree. 
The new settlers in the north of Palestine were of course, 
idolaters, and Qod punished them by sending lions amongst 
them. They attributed this pimishment to their ignorance 
of the proper method of worshipping the Qod of the land, 
and at their request one of the Israelitish priests was sent 
to instruct them. The worship of the true God was thus in-, 
troduced, and was practised along with that of various idols.. 
These people were those known in subsequent history as 
the Samaritans ; and what is singular, though the rel^ion 
of the Jews had constantly become more and more corrupt^ 
that of the Samaritans seems to have become purer as time 
went on. As they were of an entirely different race from the 
Jews, we can understand the bad feeling which subsisted 
between the two nations. 

18a Judah— Hezekiali, thirteenth king (a a 725- 
696). Hezekiahf who succeeded Ahaz, was distinguished for 

* So has been identified with Shebek I., called by Herodotus, Sabaco. 

t It is now believed that Shalmaneser had ceased to be king before 
Bamaiia was taken. His saccessor, Sargon, claims to have taken it, in one 
of his monuments. Scripture merely says, " They (the Assyrians) took it." 

I Sargon was the first Assyrian monarch who conquered Media ; and 
the monuments inform us that he founded in it' cities, which he planted 
with coloniea ttom other paitfi ot bia dovdniooa. 
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liis piety and zeal for religion. He began his reign bjr 
lemoying all trace of the idolatry set up under his father. 
The temple was freed from eveiything that defiled it, and 
the woreMp of Ood was again celebrated with due ceremony. 
The passover, which had been long neglected, was observed 
with more than usual solemnity, the scattered remnant of 
the ten tribes, left by the Assyrians, being invited to take 
a part in it. This was followed by an extirpation of all 
objects of idolatrous worship ; even the brazen serpeiit 
which had been so long preserved, was broken in pieces, 
because it had become, an object of superstitious worship. 
Care was also taken to give to the Levites and priests their 
due maintenance. He next proceeded to restore the power 
of his country, which had fallen imder Ahaz. He made 
war with success upon the Philistines, and, emboldened by 
his prosperity, he refused to pay the tribute to the king of 
Assyria. For some time he was unmolested, owing to the 
war against Israel and the death of Shalmaneser. Sarr 
gon,* however, the successor of Shalmaneser, took Ashdod ; 
and at a later period Sennacherib, Sargon's son, came 
up against Judah with a powerful force, and Hezekiah, 
quite unable to resist, gave him 300 talents of silver, 
and 30 of gold (about £400,000), to provide which he 
was compelled to take off the golden ornaments on the 
door of the temple. The peace thus dishonourably pur- 
chased lasted but a short time. Hezekiah had solicited aid 
from Egypt, though warned by Isaiah against doing so ; 
Sennacherib accordingly marched against that coimtry, and 
on his return sent his treasurer,t attended by two other 
officers, to summon Hezekiah to surrender Jerusalem. On 
hearing their blasphemous summons, Hezekiah went into 
the temple to pray, and sent to consult Isaiah, who gave 
him strong assurance of divine help. Sennacherib was pre- 
vented from attacking Hezekiah by the rumour (2 Kings 

* It was this Saigon who built the great palace at Khorsabad, which 
Layard has explored. 

t Called in Scripture Tartan: the RabMris (the chief of the ennnchk) 
and the Rdbshakeh (i. e. chief cup-hearer) attended him ; the words an 
names of ofDiceSy not of men. 
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xix. 7) that Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia,* Was comiiig against 
him. He, however, sent a letter to Hezekiah, yowing ven- 
geance, and ridiculing his trust in Qod. Hezekiah spread 
the letter before the Lord, beseeching him to defend his 
own honour ; and that same night the angel of the Lord 
destroyed 185,000 of the Assyrians, probably through the 
agency of some pestilential blast (2 Kings zix. 7). Sen- 
nacherib fled in consternation, and was subsequently mur- 
dered, as Isaiah had foretold, by his sons Adrammelech 
and Sharezer, while worshipping in the house of his god 
Nisroch. Shortly after t this, Hezekiah fell sick of the 
plague, and from the appearance of the boil which accom- 
panied it, it seemed impossible that he should recover. He 
prayed to Gk>d in great distress ; his grief being augmented 
by the fact that he had as yet no son, and that in him the 
royal line of David would tiius come to an end. Qod heard 
his prayer ; Isaiah healed his boil by a plaster of flgs, and 
Hezekiah's life was increased by fifteen years, in token of 
which gracious promise the shadow on the sundial of Ahaz 
went back ten degrees, a miracle analagous to the case of 
the Sim standing still. Merodach,^ who had in Sennacherib's 
absence revolted from Assyria, and made himself king of 
Babylon, sent to congratulate him on his recovery, and 
probably to court his alliance. Hezekiah's pride was flat- 
tered, and he paraded all his treasures before the ambas- 
sadors ; an act of sinful ostentation for which Isaiah fore- 
told that they should be all carried to Babylon. This is 
the first prophecy of the Babylonish captivity. .On his 
death, which took place in B.0. 696, he was, out of inspect 
to his piety, buried in the highest niche of the sepulchres 
of the kings. 

♦ Called TdiTok on the Egyptian monuments ; be was king of Egypt and 
Ethiopia, but kept his court In the latter country. 

t More probably, however, hefart this. It seems highly improbable 
that all the events of Sennacherib's invasion occupied but one year • yet 
Sennacherib invaded Judah in Hezekiah's fourteenth year, and his sickness 
tookplacethesameyear(2KingsxviiLi3;xx.6). Most probably wo should 
place Hezekiah's sickness between Sennacherib's first invasion and his snb- 
sequent return, perhaps four years after, to make war on Judah. 

t CWIed in Ptolemy's list of kin^i, Matdoc-Bmpad (or Bmpal). 
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188. Kanasseh* Aman, fburteenth and fifteenth 
Idngs (b.o. 696-640). Manasseh, who succeeded, was totally 
unlike his father. He undid all his father's refonns, 
erected altars to Baal, and even sot up altars to the host 
of heaven in the courts of the teinple, and placed an image 
of his idol in the very sanctuary. Every enormity was 
openly practised. His sons were made to pass through 
the fire to Moloch, and he consulted wizards and necro* 
mancers. His reign was also marked by violence and 
bloodshed ; and it is a common tradition that the prophet 
Isaiah was sawn asunder by his orders, for condemning his 
sin. To punish his flagrant wickedness, God brought upon 
him the generals of the king of Assyria, who captured him 
as he lay concealed among the thorns, and carried him to 
Babylon, which was again subject to Assyria. In his dis- 
tress he repented, and prayed * earnestly to God, who 
caused his restoratbn to the throne ; the king of Assyria 
probably replacing him on the promise of an annual tri- 
bute. After his return, he destroyed the idolatrous objects 
which he had erected, and employed himself in fortifying 
the strong places of his kingdom. He died in b.o. 641, 
and was buried in the garden of his own house. His son 
Amon succeeded, and revived all the idolatry which his 
^ther in his later years had forsaken. His wickedness 
provoked a conspiracy of his servants, who murdered him 
&o. 640, in the second year of his reign. Micah and Na- 
hmn prophesied about this time. 

190. Josiah, sixteenth king (B.a 640-609). Josiah, 
who came to the throne at the age of eight, was a prince of 
extraordinary piety. At the age of sixteen he undertook 
with great zeal the task of puiging the land from all traces 
of idolatry ; and, under his energetic direction, all graven 
images were destroyed, the groves were cut down, and the 
chariots of the sun were burned. Topheth (so called from 
toph, drum, because drums were beat to drown the cries of 
the victims) was defiled ; and the high places which Solo- 

• A book called the " Prayer of Manasses/' Is in the Apocrypha ; it 
Is my beaatiftil, and some critics think it may be a version of the oii- 
giasL 
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mon had erected on the moxuit of Olivesi were polluted by 
having dead men's bones bnmed on them. This refonna- 
tion extended beyond the strict boundaries of Judah ;* he 
defiled Jeroboam's altar at Bethel, as had been prophesied 
three hundred years before, leaving imviolated at the sam^ 
time the tomb of the prophet who had foretold this. This 
reformation was accompanied by a complete repair of the 
temple, during the course of which, Hilkiah, the high- 
priest, father of Jeremiah, found in the temple a copy of 
the law of Moses. Such had been the carelessness of the 
times, that even a pious king like Josiah had never seen, 
or never read the awful denunciations which the law ot- 
tered against those who neglected its injunctions. He 
was terror-stricken when he heard them, and sent imme- 
diately to consult Huldah, a fEunous prophetess, who as- 
sured him that he, as not personally guilty, would not be 
punished, but that God would assuredly take vengeance 
upon a people who had so shamefully violated his law. 
The repairing of the temple was followed by the observ- 
ance of the passover with the prescribed solemnity. Some 
time after, Pharaoh-Necho,t king of Egypt, marched throu^^ 
Palestine towards Carchemish (ue. Circesium) on l^e 
Euphrates. Josiah, as an ally of the king of Assyria, at- 
tempted to oppose his passage ; but was defeated and slain 
at Megiddo in the plain of Esdraelom His body was con- 
veyed to Jerusalem and buried there, while his death was 
bewailed by Jeremiah, B.O. 609. 

19L JehoahaB— Jehoiakhn-^FirBt Captivityy b.fr 
606~Jelioiakin—Zedekia3i— Final Captivity* 588 
(b. 0. 609-588). Jehoahaz (called Shallum in Jer. xxii 11), 
the second son of Josiah, was made king by the Jews on 
his father's death — ^the eldest son being perhaps a prisoner. 
His reign of three months was a bad one ; and Fharaoh, 
on his return from his Assyrian war, deposed him, and 

* It is not unlikely, however, that the king of Judah, who wai a 
tributary of Assyria, was entrusted with some charge of the neic^bouring 
territory. 

t Called on th^ monuments Kehu: hiH victory ii xeflBrred to hy piofts^ 
historians, such as Herodotus. 
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earned him into Egypt, exacting, at the same time, from 
the people, a tribute of one talent of gold and a hundred 
of Bilver (about £53,000). Jehoiakim (so called by 
Phaiaoli, but previoxusly Eliakim), Josiah's eldest son, was 
set on the throne by Pharaoh. Notwithstanding the 
waimngs of Jeremiah, his reign was also an evil and 
violent one. The end of the kingdom was now fast ap- 
proaching. Nabopolassar had by this time overthrown 
the empire of Assyria ; and his son Nebuchadnezzar, 
anxious to become master of all the Assyrian provinces, 
came in the third year of Jehoiakim's reign, took Jeru- 
salem, carried away Daniel and his three companions along 
with many others, as well as some of the sacred vessels, 
and put the king in fetters (Dan. L 1 ; 2 Chron. xxxvi 6). 
Jehoiakim seems, however, to have been pardoned and 
left behind as king, of course tributary to Babylon. From 
tkU year J 606 b. c, m reckoned the first captivity. Next 
year Pharaoh retaliated by making war upon Nebuchad- 
nezzar, but was defeated at Carchemish. Three years 
Jehoiakim adhered to Ids allegiance, but at the end of 
that time, though warned by Jeremiah of the consequences, 
he rebelled, relying on aid from I^ypt. Nebuchadnezzar 
sent an army composed of various nations to punish his 
treachery. Scripture has not related the events of the 
war, but Jeremiah foretold that the king would be buried 
" with the burial of an ass" (Jer. xxii. 19), and it is said 
that Jerusalem was taken, and Jehoiakim was slain, and 
his dead body thrown into a common sewer — b. c. 599. 
Still madly relying on Egypt, the Jews made Jehoiachin 
(called also Coniahy and Jeconiah), his son, king. His 
reign was evil and short. In the third month of it, Nebu- 
chadnezzar took Jerusalem, completely pillaged the temple, 
and carried off into Babylon the Hng and all the chief 
people, leaving none but the poorest behind. Mattaniah, 
Josiah's son, was at the same time raised to the throne, 
and his name changed to Zedekiah. He was the last to 
sit on the throne of David ; and at first, warned by the 
example of his predecessors and by the prophecies of 
Jeremiah, who constantly declared that their only safety 

M 
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lay in faithfulness to Chaldeay he remained subject to 
Nebuchadnezzar. He was, however, fickle in disposition, 
and listened to the flatteries of his princes, the lies of fabe 
prophets, and the delusive promises of aid &om Egypt 
In an evil hour he rebelled, and was immediatelj exposed 
to Nebuchadnezzar's wrath. Jerusalem was besieged, and 
in spite of an ineffectual attempt at relief from Egypt, 
was taken. Zedekiah, attempting to escape, was captnied 
at Jericho, and brought to Nebuchadnezzar, who slew Ms 
sons before his face, put out his eyes, and carried him 
away to Babylon. Jerusalem was burnt down ; eveiy- 
thing that had been formerly spared, and such of the 
inhabitants as survived, were now carried away to Babylon, 
This was ihe second captivity ^ B.o. 588. Thus^ after last- 
ing as a separate kingdom 387 years, Judah. was destroyed. 
During the whole of that period the throne had been filled 
by direct descendants of David, in accordance with God's 
promise. Over the few Jews who remained to tiU the 
land, Gedaliah was made ruler. Jeremiali was also per- 
mitted to remain among them. The folly of this miserable 
remnant knew no bounds. Ishmael, one of the royal 
family, assassinated Qedaliah, and fled with all that sur- 
vived into Egypt, where they doubtless perished, as Jere- 
miah prophesied. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

EZBA. 

Betom from Captivity — Rebuilding of the Temple — Administra- 
tion of £sra. 

CHBONOLOaiCAL TABLE. 
Bfltnm firom eaptlTity • b. o. 686 j Second temple finiBhed . & a 515 

192. Kama— Author— Period embraced; Ezra is so 
called from its containing the history of Ezra's administra- 
tion, and it is a imiform tradition that he wrote the book. 
The eighth and ninth chapters of the book are evidently 
in Ezra's o^^n words, and most writers agree that he wrote 
the previous chapters, although it has been sometimes 
maintained (from Ezra v. 4, " Then said ^e," etc.) that they 
must have been written by an earlier writer. The book 
of Nehemiah used to be called the Second Book of Ezra, 
or Esdras, and the Apocrypha contains other two books of 
Esdras. The book embraces the history of nearly eighty 
years, from 536 to 457, including seven years of the reign 
of Cyrus, seven of Cambyses (called by Ezra, Ahamerus^ 
iv. 6), seven months of Smerdis (called by Ezra, Artcucerxes, 
iv. 8), thirty-six of Darius Hystaspis, twenty-one of Xerxes, 
and eight of Artaxerxes. 

188. Idfe of SSssra. Ezra was of the house of Aaron, 
and was son (that is, descendant) of Seraiah the high-priest 
who had been put to death at Riblah by Nebuchadnezzar 
in 699* (2 Kings xxv. 18). He was a "ready scribe," 

* If Esra were ton of Seraiah, he must have been upwards of 140 years 
o]dia467 ; he was not the Ezra of Nehemiah xii. 1. 
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well acquainted with the law. In B. c. 457 he was sent 
by Artaxerxes to succeed Zerubbabel as governor of Judsea, 
and remained there thirteen years, till the arrival of Nehe> 
miah. He took up some of the people with him from 
Babylon, and had authority from the king to obtain con- 
tributions for the maintenance of the temple. He re- 
formed the people from many abuses, and is said to have 
subsequently returned to Babylon, and to have died there 
at the age of 120. 

194. Cyrus's Decree— Betum from Bal^yloxL Jeie- 
miah had prophesied that the captivity would last seventy 
years (Jer. xxv. 11) ; and Isaiah, that Cyrus should cause 
Jerusalem to be rebuilt (Is. xliv. 28). These prophedes 
were fulfilled when Cyrus, in the first year of his reign, 
issued permission to the Jews to return, and gave ihem 
the vessels which Nebuchadnezzar had carried away* 
Nearly fifty thousand, chiefly of the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, returned imder the leadership of the Tirthaiha 
(i. e,y governor) Zerubbabel, and Jeshua the high-priest 
On their arrival, they began to make preparations for 
rebuilding the temple. In the second year after their 
return, Zerubbabel, who was the grandson of Jehoiakim, 
laid the foundation of the temple, amid the psalms and 
rejoicings of the Levites. Some of the older men, how- 
ever, who had seen the glory of the former temple, wept 
when they saw the new temple begun, aware of their in- 
ability to complete it on a scale worthy of its foimer 
grandeur. 

185. BuQding of the Temple— SainAritan& The 
second temple was built on the same spot as the first, and 
probably was of the same extent. It was, however, very 
far inferior in magnificence. The Jews considered it as 
wanting /t;e things — ^viz., the ark, the shechinah, the holy 
fire, the Urim and Thunmiim, and the spirit of prophecy. 
Its progress was speedily interrupted. The Samaritans 
offered to aid in its erection, on the ground that they 
sacrificed to the same God. Their offer was declined, and 
they in revenge misrepresented the intentions of the Jews 
to Artaxerxes, who issued a decree forbidding the rebuild- 
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ing of Jerusalem.* Subsequently, they again began to 
rebuild, encouraged by the prophets Haggai and Zechariah. 
This action of theirs was ccdled in question by the Persian 
govemory bnt the Jews defended themselves by alleging 
the decree of Cyrus. The matter was remitted to Darius, 
who found the decree of Cyrus in the public records of 
the kingdom, and ordered the building to proceed. It 
was finished in the twenty-first year affcer their return from 
captivity, and was dedicated with great solemnity ; the 
feast of the passover was also observed at the proper time 
and with the prescribed ordinances, amid universal joy. 

198. XSzra'B' Administration. About fifty-eight years 
after, Ezra came fcom Babylon with a letter from Arta- 
xeixes (t, e,j Artaxerxes L<yi\gimami8), empowering him to 
take with him any Jews who might wish to return, and to 
obtain from the Persian governors in Palestine whatever he 
required. Those who identify Artaxerxes with the Aha- 
suerus of Esther, usually ascribe this feivour to the influence 
of Esther ; but, even if we allow Artaxerxes to be the same 
as Ahasuerus, it appears that Ezra set out from Babylon 
nine months before Ahasuerus had seen Esther (compare 
Ezra vii 9, and Esther iL 16). Accompanied by a few 
thousand Israelites, carrying considerable treasure with 
them, he proclaimed a fast at the river Ahava to invoke 
Qod's protection ; for, having spoken so much to the king 
of God's power, he was ashamed to ask a guard. He came 
to Jerusalem after a journey of four months, and deposited 
his treasures in the temple. During his rule, he occupied 
himself with reforming abuses, especially with an attempt 
to get the people who had married strange wives to divorce 
them. Only the transactions of the first year of Ezra's 
rale are recorded in the Book of Ezra. 

* This Artaxerxes (i. e., Smerdis) who thns forbade the rebuilding of 
Jemsalem, was a nsoiper, and opposed to the national religion of the 
Persians. This fact, which we learn from profane histoiy, cnrioosly con- 
fimui the troth of Ezra's narratiye. 
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CHAPTEB XIIL 

N£H;e:MiAH. 

Bebnilding of the Walls of JeraBalem-^-Samaritans* opposition— 

Neliemiah*B reforms. 

197; ITame— Author— Period embraced. The bool 
is so called from its recording the chief events that hap- 
pened under Nehemiah's rule. It forms a contiiiuation of 
Ezra, and was originally considered a part of it. It is gene- 
rally allowed to have been the work of Nehemiah, either 
written by himself, or compiled from documents (chap. 
viL 6). The insertion of verses 10, 11, in chap, zii, 
have occasioned some discussion, as those bring down the 
history to the time of Jaddua, who was high-priest in B.a 
332, when Alexander visited Jerusalem. As it seems 
scarcely credible that Nehemiah Hved to such extreme old 
age, it is supposed that these verses were inserted by a 
later hand. It embraces a period of about 24 years, firam 
B.C. 445 to 421. It is the last of the historical books in 
Scripture. 

188. lAfy of Nehemiah. Nehemiah was the son of 
Hashaliah, and is supposed to have belonged to the tribe 
of Judah. He was cup-bearer at the court of Artaxeizes, 
the same sovereign who sent Ezra into Judea. Having 
learned the distress of his brethren in Jerusalem, he ob- 
tained permission to go there as governor ; and during his 
rule of twelve years did much to improve the condition ol 
his countrymen. At the end of that time he returned to 
Babylon, where he remained for some years, and then 
came again to Jerusalem., 'w\L€t^\i&\|tobahly died. 
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189. ITeliemiali'B first visit- Walls baUt---SaxnaTi- 
tans^Befbrms. Nehemiali, while in Babylon, was in- 
formed that the Jews who were in Jerusalem were in great 
distress. He was much grieved at the news, and prayed 
earnestly for their relief. His evident distress attracted 
the notice of the king while Nehemiah was acting as 
cap-bearer^ and on learning the cause, he gave him permis- 
sion to go to Jerusalem for a fixed time, and armed him 
with authority over the neighbouring governors. Thus in- 
vested with the power of Tirshatha or governor, he came 
to Jerusalem, where Ezra had apparently failed to effect 
the reforms which he had contemplated. On his arrival, 
he made arrangements for repairing the walls which had 
&]len to ruins ; and though Sanhallat and the Samaritans 
gave them considerable annoyance, the walls were finished 
in fifty-two days. Nehemiah now set himself to remedy 
Bevend crying abuses. He repressed the tyranny of the 
rich, and compelled them to forego their claims upon the 
lands of the poor. The law was also publicly read by Ezra 
the scribe, and expounded to the people in the Chaldee 
language, which was then spoken instead of the Hebrew, 
which had been lost during the captivity. The exposition 
thus made is supposed by some to have been the beginning 
of the Jewish Targums (i.«., explanations), the composition 
of which afterwards so much employed the rabbis. The 
feast of tabernacles was also observed according to the 
divine institution, and a solemn covenant was made with 
God. 

200. Nehexniah's absence— His return and reforms 
—Synagogues— Samaritan temple. At the end of 
twelve years, Nehemiah, as he had promised, returned to 
Babylon. During his absence many irregularities took 
place, which he removed on his return. The high-priest 
Eliashib had actually prepared a chamber for Tobiah the 
Ammonite in the temple, and Nehemiah summarily ejected 
him. He also caused the tithes, which had been with- 
held, to be paid over to the Levites, and prohibited the 
profeming of the Sabbath by labour, or by buying and 
selling. The priests were also required to be more exact 
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in discharging their duties. To prevent all conta^on 
of idolatry, he, as Ezra had done, caused those Jews 
who had married wives of the people of the land to 
divorce them ; and one of the high-priest's sons, who had 
married the daughter of Sanballat, was deprived of his office 
With this the history of Nehemiah ends. It is a general 
opinion that the synagogues were established xmder Ezra 
and Nehemiah, in order to afford to the people at large 
facilities for acquiring a knowledge of the law of God. 
Some, however, think them of an earlier date. About this 
time, also, in all probability, the Samaritans, finding them- 
selves excluded from all participation in the worship of the 
Jews at Jerusalem, built their temple on Mount Gerizinii 
with the sanction of Darius Nothus, king of Persia. San- 
ballat superintended its erection, and he appointed his son- 
in-law, whom Nehemiah had deprived, to be high-priest ; 
and from this time the religion of the Samaritans lost most 
of its heathen elements, and became more assimilated to 
that of the Jews. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 
ESTHEB. 

201. Kame— Author— Period embraoed. The book 
of Esther is so called from the chief personage in it The 
author is unknown. It embraces a period of twelve years, 
from about B.O. 482 to 470. In the whole book the name 
of Qod is never mentioned, and hence there have some- 
tunes been disputes as to its right to appear in the sacred 
canon. The Jews, however, included it in the canon, and 
held it in especial honour ; and the omission of the name 
of Gbd is very probably to be explained by the fact that 
the writer transcribed it from the " Book of the Chronicles 
of the Eangs of Media and Persia.'' — ^Esther x. 2. 

202. Ahasuerus — Esther's advanoement. The 
events recorded took place at Shushan {i.e., Susa), one of 
the favourite residences of the Persian king. Ahasuerus, 
according to the most probable opinion, was Xerxes, who 
came to the throne in b.c. 485, that is 51 years after 
Cyrus's decree (see page 164). The only dif&culty arises 
from the statement (ii. 6), that Mordecai was carried off 
with Jeconiah {i.€., Jehoiakin), about 599 B.C. According 
to this account Mordecai must have been upwards of 120 
years old at the time of these transactions, and Esther must 
have been rather advanced in years. This difficulty will 
disappear, if we suppose (as the original allows us to do), 
that it was Kish, Mordecai's great-grandfather, who was 
carried off. Others identify Ahasuerus with the Ar- 
taxerxes who began to reign in 464 B.O., but this seems a 
mistake. Ahasuerus was sovereign of all the coimtry from 
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India to Ethiopia, and at a great feast given to all his loids, 
he ordered the queen Vashti to come and display hei 
beauty before them. She refused and was divorc^ After- 
wards preparation was made to find a successor. Among 
others thus brought into the royal harem was Esther or 
Hadassah, a young Jewess, niece of Mordecai, keeper of the 
king's gate. She captivated the king, and was made queen 
instead of Vashti* 

208. Haman's revenge— PoxisL Mordecai, about 
the time of Esther's advancement, discovered a conspiracy 
of two of the king's chamberlains to assassinate him, but 
no reward was conferred on him at the time. Shortly after 
Haman, an Agagite {i.e., an Amalekite), was made ^hief 
minister, and received the usual servile obeisance of an 
Oriental court Mordecai, however, refused to bow before 
this descendant of a hated race ; and Haman determined to 
revenge himself by cutting off the whole Jewish nation. A 
favourable day was secured by lots, and letters signed with 
the king's ring were sent to all the provinces ordering a 
massacre of the Jews. Mordecai informed Esther, who had 
hitherto carefully concealed her nation from AJiasuerus, 
of the threatened calamity ; and she, resolving to deliver her 
nation, went in to the king, and invited him and Haman to 
a banquet. Haman, highly elated with such a favour, went to 
the banquet, and was reinvited for the next day. On going 
home, he caused a gallows, fifty cubits high, to be erected, 
on which he resolved to hang Mordecai That night the 
king was imable to sleep, and caused the records of the 
kingdom to be read to him. Here he found the narrative 
of Mordecai's service, and on learning that no reward had 
been bestowed for it, he told the attendants to bring in 
any one who was in the court, and ask him the best method 
of honouring him. Haman, who was thus called in, and 
asked what should be done to the man whom the king de- 
lighted to honour, replied that he should be led through 
the town royally apparelled, and preceded by a courtier, 

* This took place in the seventh year of the reign of Xerxes (ii- l^X 
which, as we learn fix>m profane history, was the year after his defeat in 
OreeoB. 
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commanding all men to hononr him. To his horror, he 
was ordered to do to Mordecai as he had advised. On 
his return home, his Mends all prognosticated evil from 
such an unexpected turn of events. He hastened to the 
banquet, and Esther there informed the king of his plot to 
murder her and her people. For this Haman was con- 
denmed to death, and was hanged, on the suggestion of one 
of the courtiers, on the gallows prepared for Mordecai. In- 
stead of cancelling liie edict of Haman, Ahasuerus, as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians change not, gave the Jews 
permission to defend themselves, and many of their ene- 
mies fell In memory of this deliverance, the feast of 
Pwrim (t.6., lots) was annually ofoserved by the Jews on 
the 14th and 15th of Adar February). On these days 
the book of Esther, written on a roll by itself, was read 
over publicly in the synagogues. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 
JOB. 

204: Author— Form and dbiecit of the Book. The 

book of Job is commonly ascribed to Moses, but of this 
opinion no proof can be given ; and others have held that 
it was written by Job himself, or Elihn, or Solomon, or 
Isaiah. It has been sometimes supposed that the book nar- 
rates fictitious events, that is, that there was no such per- 
son as Job, but that the whole persons and conversations 
are invented in order to set forth some particular doc- 
trine. Scripture seems, however, very clearly to refer to 
Job as a real person (see James v. 11 ; Ezek. xiv. 20). It 
has also been said to be a sacred drama or play, but this 
must be taken in a very lax sense. It is certainly written 
in a highly poetical style, especially toward the close. The 
book is devoted to a consideration of the great question — 
how can the sufferings of the righteous be reconciled with 
the government of a Qod of infinite justice ? 

206. Job— His History— His Friends— The Ck>n- 
troversy and its Solution. Many different opinions have 
been advanced as to who Job was. Some suppose bim to 
be the Johah mentioned in Genesis (xxxvi 33) as one of 
the descendants of Esau who reigned in Edom ; others sup- 
pose him to be a great-grandson of Shem. Scripture 
merely informs us that he lived in the land of Uz {ue^ 
Idumea, or, some think, Padan-aram) ; that he was an up- 
right man ; that he was the greatest of all the men in the 
East ; that he had seven sons and three daughters, and was 
wealthy in cattle. To try bia "patience, God permitted 
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Satan to afiOict him. His ozien and asses were driven off 
by the Sabeans. His sheep were killed with lightning. 
T^e Chaldeans carried off his camels. Lastly, his children 
were all crashed to death while feasting in their elder bro- 
ther's house, the house being overthrown by a whirlwind. All 
these misfortunes Job bore with patience. Satan next pro- 
ceeded to afflict Job's person, and smote him with the black 
leprosy. His body was covered with a thick skin, which 
he scraped off with a potsherd, and sore boils afflicted every 
part of his person. At first he submitted patiently, al- 
though his wife urged him to complain ; ultimately, he 
complained of his sufferings as not being what his conduct 
deserved. Three friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, 
came to comfort him ; but on hearing his complaints, they 
began to argue that Job must have done some great wrong, 
otherwise a just God would never have so afflicted him ; 
and they urged him to acknowledge his offence. Job denied 
the truth of their arguments, and maintained his own in- 
tegrity. A fourth speaker, Elihu, younger than the others, 
now appeared ; he rebuked Job for excessive confidence in 
his own uprightness, and the other speakera for charging 
Job with wickedness. God now spoke to them in a whirl- 
wind, and asserted his sovereignty and justice ; blaming 
them all for reasoning so dogmatically where they could 
not understand everything. Job acknowledged his unwor- 
thiness, and was forgiven. His three friends, to expiate 
their error, were required to offer seven bullocks and as 
many rams to God. The Lord rewarded Job's patience 
with an abundant blessing ; he had twice as much as at 
first ; and once again seven sons and three daughters were 
bom to him. He lived 140 years afterwards, and died in 
a good old age. 

206. Prophecy of Chriati Job, in defending himself, 
said (xix. 25, etc.), " I know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth ; and 
though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God." This has been very generally con- 
sidered a clear prophecy of the coming of Christ as judge 
at the last day, and of the general resurrection. This is the 
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earliest passage in Scripture that clearly speaks of a lesur- 
rection. It must be added, however, that some distinguifihed 
commentators have denied that the passage refers to Christ; 
they say that Redeemer should be translated avenger of 
blood, and they hold that if Job had believed in the doc- 
trine of a resurrection and future judgment, the question 
between him and his friends could never liave arisen. 
Tet it seems impossible, in spite of any minor difficulties, 
to abandon an interpretation which has been so generally 
received, and which better than any other explains the 
whole passage. 
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CHAPTEE XVL 
PSALMS. 

207. I>iviBion--Cla88ifLcatioxi— Authors. The name 
pidlms is derived from a Greek word wMch signifies to play 
on a musical instrument, and this name was given from the 
psalms being used in the temple service. They £ire called 
the Fsahus of David because he was their chief composer, 
and was also the grand deviser of the musical service of 
the Jews. They are not arranged m Scripture on any 
regular system, except perhaps with a view to their regular 
use in the temple. The Jews divide them iuto five books, 
viz. : — 

(1.) Psalms L to xlL ; these were aU. written by David. 

(2.) Psalms xliL to IxxiL; written chiefly by David, 
and by the sons of Eorah. 

(3.) Psalms Ixziii to Izzxiz.,^ written by Asaph mainly. 

(4.) Psalms xc to cvL 

(5.) Psalms cvL to cL These last two books consist of 
anonymous psalms by later writers, many of them written 
for use in the second temple. 

The termination of each of the first four books is indi- 
cated by an amen, the fifth ends with hallelujah {i,e,, praise 
the Lord). Fsabns cxiiL to cxviii (inclusive) are called the 
great hallelujah, and were sung after the Passover (Matt. 
xxvL 30). Psalms cxx. to cxxxiv. are called psalms of de- 
greesy a title which has never been very satisfactorily ex- 
plained* Various classifications have been proposed ; per- 
haps the best, as well as simplest, is a three-fold division 
into (1) psalms of praise and thanksgiving, joyous psalms ; 
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(2) psalms of complamt and penitence, sad psalms ; (3) 
didactic or calm psalms. Most of the psalms have titles 
prefixed to them, those that have none were called, by the 
Jews (yrphan psalms. These titles usually give the authoi^s 
name, but they are not always to be relied on. 

208. Temple Service. David was the great originator 
of the musical services of the temple. A large staff of musi- 
cians, vocal and instrumental, was maintained ; and the ser- 
vice was performed with great solemnity. As to the nature 
of the music we know very little ; probably a system of 
antiphonal chanting (that is, where two choirs answer each 
other) was employed. The musical instruments were of a 
very simple kind, and would perhaps make a harmony 
rather too shrill to be acceptable to modem ears. 

209. Terms ezplained. A few of the terms used in 
the titles of the psalms have been thus explained : — 

Aijeleth shahaVy i.e., hind of the morning (Ps. xxii), is 
supposed to mean a song beginning with these words. 
Alamoth, virgins (Ps. xlvi.), music for trebles. 
Higgaiony some musical direction. 
Mahalath (Ps. liiL), music for flutes. 
Maschily a didactic poem. 
Neginothy music for stringed instuments. 
Selah^ a pause ; some say, to sing louder, 
iShemimthy probably, to sing an octave lower. 

210. Prophecies of Christ. It has always been ad- 
mitted that the Psalms have a reference to the Messiah ; 
some of them refer to him more prominently than others, 
and are hence called Messianic psalms. Of these the chief 
are Psalms ii., xvi, xxii, Ixix., ex., and cxviii The chief 
prophecies of Christ are — 

1. 27ie opposition of the rulers. " The rulers take 
counsel together against iheLord, and against his Anointed " 
(Ps. ii 2). 

2. His hinghf power. " Yet have I set my king upon 
my holy hill of Zion " (Ps. ii 6). « Thy throne, God, 
is for ever and ever," etc (xlv. 6, see Heb. L 8), see also 
Ps. ex. 1-3. 

3. Mia betrayal hy a friend. << Mine own familiar Mend 
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I whom I trtut«d, which did eat of my bieod, hath lifted 
p his heel against me " (xlL 9). 

4. Hu tufferingt. " They gave me gall for my meat - 
ad in my thirst they gave me vinegar to driiik" (Ixiz. SI) 
All they that see me lav^h me to scom," etc. {xiii. 7). 
They part my garments among them " (xxii. 1 8), etc 

6, His Teaurrection. " Thou wilt not leave my soul in 
lell {hades) ; neither wilt thou Boffer thine Holy One to 
ee cormption" (ivl 10 ; see Acta ii 27). 

6. Mil ascension. " Thou haat ascended on high ; thou 
tas led captivity captive," etc. (Irviii. 18). 

7. ffie prietthood. " The Loid hath Hwom, and wil] 
kA repent, Thou art a priest fot ever after the order of 
Helchizedek" (CI. 4). 

8. Hit rejection hy men. "The stone which the 
inildeTB refused is become the head stone of the comer" 
;civiii 82). 

The following are specimens of the chief musical 
a employed by the Jews : — 
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CHAPTER XVII 
PROVERBS. ECCLESIASTES. SONG OF SOLOMON. 

2U. ProverbB— Author— Nature. The Book of 
Proverbs was written chiefly by Solomon, as the book 
itself declares. Solomon, we are told in Elings, spoke 
three thousand proverbs ; but of these, the book of Pro- 
verbs can contain only a few. Proverbs was probably 
compiled in part by Solomon himself, and part was subse- 
quently added by Hezekiah (see chap. xxv. 1). To these 
are subjoined wise sayings of Agur, and of Lemuel, men 
of whom nothing is known, and whom some suppose to be 
other names for Solomon himself. The book contains 
maTJma of wisdom on every possible subject ; and these 
are regularly arranged upon a certain fixed plan, although 
the order is not observable without careful examination. 

212. Christ in the Proverbs. Many believe that 
Christ is described in Proverbs (viiL) under the name 
of Wisdom. Others deny the reference to Christ. It 
seems, however, to be at least a probable interpretation, 
that while the first eleven verses of the chapter contain a 
description of the attribute Wisdom, the verses which fol- 
low speak of a person, not an attribute. 

218. lEScdlesiastes— Name— Author— O1]rfeot. The 
name EccUsiastes signifies preacher, and is the Greek 
translation of the Hebrew word for "preacher," which 
occurs in the first verse. In the first verse the work pro- 
fesses to be written by the son of David, and it has 
generally been ascribed to Solomon ; though some critics 
maintain that it was not written till the age of Malachi, and 
that the author put his words into the mouth of Solomon 
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to give them greater weight. The grand lesson tan^t in 
the book is that so often repeated in it — '^ Vanity of 
vanities ; all is vanity.'' This the author shews to mean 
that all earthly sources of enjoyment are vain as means of 
securing real happiness. If the book is to be ascribed 
to Solomon, it seems reasonable to suppose that it was 
written after his repentance, and that it contains reflections 
upon the vanity of the pleasures to which he had surren- 
dered hunseK. It resembles the apocryphal book called 
The Wisdom of Solomon. 

214; Bongof 8oloiiion--]S'a2iie--Autho]>--Meaxiixig. 
The Song of Solomon, or Canticles, is the name given by 
this book to itself. It also mentions Solomon as the 
writer, and this has been generally received, though some 
have ascribed it to Hezekiah. It is evidently a love-song, 
though whether it is divine or human love that is meant 
has always been much disputed. Those who interpret 
it literally^ suppose that it is a sort of epithalamium (tie., 
marriage-ode), composed on the marriage of Solomon with 
Pharaoh's daughter. Others, also, interpreting it literally, 
suppose that it is a story of true love in humble life, 
resisting the unchastity of the harem. Those who inter- 
pret it aUegoricallyy suppose that it sets forth the love of 
Christ for His church. The imagery and expressions are 
warm and highly-coloured, which has sometimes led some 
to object to its admission into the canon of Scripture. 
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CHAPTER XVIIT. 

THE GREATER PROPHETS. 

S16. Qeneral Bemarks. The gift of prophecy was 
ionfened hj a divine caU, but the inspiration thus con- 
reyed to men did not operate always, but only at certain 
imes. It conferred upon them the power of discerning 
ihe divine will, and of making known future events. They 
)elonged to aU. grades of society — ^kings, princes, priests, 
ploughmen, shepherds ; we read also repeatedly of pro- 
)hete8ses. They were usually selected from the " schools 
>f the piophete," that is, from institutions where the p«v 
)hetB were trained. Of these, Samuel is considered to 
lave been the founder ; and they existed at Bethel, Gilgal, 
ind other places. The prophets in them seem to have 
ived an ascetic life. They wore no peculiar dress, but a 
nantle seems to have been considered as the badge of their 
office. The will of God was revealed to them in visions 
ind dreams. Scripture records the names gf very many 
)rophets, most of whom in the early periods of Israelitish 
ustory left no written prophecies behind them. 

216. Divisioxi — Chronological arrangement of 
?rophetB. By the Jews the books of Joshua, Judges 
including Ruth), Samuel, and Kings, were called the 
9\)rmer Prophets ; the others, from Isaiah to the end, being 
ailed the Latter Prophets, These were again subdivided 
nto four Oreater Prophets — ^viz., Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
nd Daniel ; the others were called the MiTU/r Prophets, 
XL our Bibles, the greater prophets are placed first, the 
Qinor come last, but they are not arranged on any veiy 
£curate chronological system. The prophets may be 
livided into three classes, viz. — 
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1. Those htfwe the captivity — Joel, Jonah, Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, KaJiam, Zephuiiah, Jezemiali, 
Habakkuk. 

2. Those during the captivity — ^Daniel, Obadiah, Eze- 
kieL 

3. Those after the captivity — Haggai, Zechariah, 
Malachi. Joel is generally believed to be the oldest pro- 
phet whose writings have been preserved. 

217. Isaiali — Ijife — Chief Ftoplieoles. Isaiah was 
the son of Amos (not Amos the prophet), and prophesied 
in the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, and 
perhaps part of the reign of Manasseh. Little is known of 
his life : he belonged to the tribe of Judah, and was a man 
of noble birth. He certainly lived later than the four- 
teenth year of king Hezekiah ; and the Jewish tradition is 
that he survived till the time of Manasseh, who caused 
him to be sawn asunder with a wooden saw, to which 
reference is supposed to be made in the New Testament 
(Heb. xi. 37). He is the first of the Greater Prophets, and 
from the clearness with which he speaks of Christ, \& 
usually called the Evangelical PropJiet, Three chapters in 
his book are historical (xxxvi-zzxix.) His chief prophecies 
are, the captivity of Judah (xxxix. 6, 7) ; the destruction 
and perpetual desolation of Babylon {*' It shall never be in- 
habited ; wild beasts shall lie there** — xiii. 19) ; the de- 
struction of Moah (xv., xvi) ; the misery of Egypt (xix.) ; 
the overthrow of Tyre (xxiii.) ; the deliverance of Ahaz from 
Israel and Syria (vii.) ; the restoration of the Jews by Cyrus 
(xliv. 28) ; the calling of the Oentiles, the rejection of the 
JewSf the sufferings and kingdom of the Messiah, The chief 
prophecies of Christ are the following : — 

(1.) JohrCs appearance as his forerunner. — *^ The voice 
of him that crieth in the wilderness. Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord," Isaiah xL 3. 

(2.) That Be was to he of the house of David, — ^ And 
there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse," xL 1. 

(3.) That He was to be bom of a virgin, — « Behold 8 
viigin shall conceive, and bear a son, and call his naiD0 
Emmanuel^ vii. 14. 
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(4.) Hi4 name and digrdty. — ^^ Unto us a child is bom, 
unto UB a son is given ... his name shall be called Won- 
derful, Counsellory the Mighty €k)d| the Everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace," ix. 6. 

(5.) His kingdom, — ^^ Of the increase of his government 
and peace there shall be no end/* iz. 7. 

(6.) HU miracles, — ^''The eyes of the blind shall be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped," etc., 
XXXV. 6. 

(7.) Mis preaching, — '* The Lord hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings (i.«., the gospel) to the meek," IxL 1. 

(8.) His rejection by the Jem, — ^* He is despised and 
rejected of men," liiL 3. 

(9.) ffis vicarums death, — " Surely he hath borne our 
griefs, and carried otir sorrows ; he was wounded for our 
transgressions," etc ; '^ the Lord hath laid on him the ini- 
quity of 1M all ;" '^ when thou shalt make his soul an offer- 
ing for sin" etc. ; " he bare the sin of many," liiL 

(10.) Mis being scourged, — ^^ With his stripes we are 
healed," liii. 

(11.) Mis silence at his trial, — ''He opened not his 
mouth," liii. 

(12.) Mis being cracified vfith malefactors, and bvried 
in a rich marCs tomb, — ^** He made his grave with the wicked 
and with the rich in his death," liiL 

(13.) Mis being believed on by the Qentiles, — "He shall 
be a light to the Gentiles," xlix. 6. 

218. Jeremiah— Ijife—Chief Prophecies. Jeremiah 
was the son of Hilkiah a priest, and a native of Anathoth, 
a small town about four miles from Jerusalem. He began 
to prophesy in the thirteenth year of Josiah's reign, and 
continued to prophesy to the end of the Jewish monarchy. 
He was probably respected by Josiah ; but Jehoiakim 
treated hkn very badly, and the people in his reign de- 
manded that Jeremiah should be put to death. He was 
put in the stocks, and the king cut his prophecies to pieces 
and put them in the fire. Zedekiah treated him with equal 
cruelty ; he threw him into a miry dungeon, and he was 
only set free by Nebuchadnezzar, who gave him his choice 
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of going to Babylon, or remaining in Jerusalem. He ehose 
the latter, bat when the people murdered G^edaliah he was 
forced to go with them into Egypt, where he is said to haye 
been stoned by them. He prophesied of the seventy yeanri 
captivity, and the subsequent return (xxv. 11, 12); the de- 
struction of Babylon (1.) ; the fate of Jehoiakim and Zede- 
kiah (xzii 18 ; xxxiv. 3). His most remarkable prophecy 
of Christ is the following (xxiiL 5) : — " I will raise unto 
David a righteous branch, and a king shall reign and 
prosper, .... in his days Judah shall be saved, and 
Israel shall dwell safely : and this is his name whereby 
he shall be called, '^ The Lord oub Righteousnbss." 

219. IiamentationB of Jeremiah. The Lamentations 
consist of five elegies written by Jeremiah. Some critics 
suppose that they are the Lamentations composed by Jere- 
miah on the death of Josiah, but it seems more probable 
that they were composed at a later period, and that they 
commemorate the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The first four chapters form four acrostic poems, 
each verse beginning with one of the twenty-two letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet. They have been always admired for 
their beauty and pathos. 

220. Ezekiel — Iiife — FropheoiQS. Ezekiel was the 
son of Buzi, of the tribe of Levi He had been carried 
away captive to Babylon, and began to prophesy in the 
fifth year of Jehoiachin*s captivity. His first vision of 
Qod was granted to him as he sat by the river Chebar (i.€., 
the Chaboras, or Aboras, a stream which fSedls in on the 
left side of the Euphrates at Carchemish). Nothing is 
known of his career, but tradition says that his country- 
men, offended at his reproofs, put him to death. His pro- 
phecies are distinguished for the great use of allegory and 
symbol made in them, which renders them exceedingly 
difficult of interpretation. The Jews allowed no one to 
read them till the age of thirty. He is supposed to have 
prophesied about twenty-one years, or till the year 674 
B.C. His chief prophecies relate to God*s anger against 
Jerusalem for its sin, and his judgments against the seven 
natioDB that had oppressed the Jews — ^viz., the Ammonites^ 
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Hoabites, Edomites, Philistines, Tyre, Sidon, and Egypt 
The conclusion of the book contains a description of a new 
temple and dty, seen in vision by Ezekiel, by which is 
usually supposed to be meant the Christian dispensation, 
though some interpret it as prophetical of a second restora- 
tion of the Jews to their native land. The following verse 
refers to Christ as descended from David (xxxiv. 23) — " And 
I will set up one shepherd over them, and he shall feed 
them, even my servant David ; he shall feed them, and he 
shall be their shepherd." 

22L Daniel— Iiifl9. Daniel was a descendant of the 
royal family of David, and consequently belonged to the 
tribe of Judah. He was carried off to Babylon by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, along with Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, 
and they were all brought up in the palace of the Baby- 
lonian king, and educated in all the wisdom of the Chal- 
dees. DanieFs name was changed to Belteshazzar, and his 
companions were called Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego. 
They were to be fed with the king's meat, but Daniel re- 
fused to defile himself with it (it had probably been offered 
to idols), and ate only pulse. They made great progress 
in acquiring knowledge, and the king was highly delighted 
with their appearance. Daniel soon had an opportunity of 
exercising his wisdom. King Nebuchadnezzar dreamed 
and was much troubled with what he dreamed, but in the 
morning, though his anxiety to know its meaning remained, 
the dream had " gone from him." He sent for his wise men, 
but none of them could reveal his dream. Daniel at last 
came, and having both declared the dream and interpreted 
it, he was rewarded by being made ruler over all the pro- 
vince of Babylon, and his three companions were at his re- 
quest likewise promoted to rule under him. Some time 
after, Nebuchadnezzar set up an image of gold (that is, 
overlaid with gold) in the plain of Dura, and commanded 
that all should worship it. The three companions of Daniel 
refused, and were cast into a fiery furnace ; but God pre- 
served them ; they walked in the fire imhurt ; and beside 
them the king saw one walking " like the Son of God." 
Another dream of the king's was interpreted by Daniel, in 
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whicli the king was warned that for his pride he wotdd be 
punished with a temporary madness that wotdd drive him to 
consort with the wild beasts. After the death of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Daniel's authority was probably taken from him ; 
and we do not again read of him till the reign of Belshazzar, 
the last king of Babylon, when he was brought in to inter- 
pret the handwriting on the wall, and foretold to the de- 
bauched mon£irch that his kingdom would be given to the 
Medes and Persians. Under Darius the Mede, Daniel was 
made the first of the three chief presidents. The other 
rulers, animated by jealousy, procured a law to be made 
forbidding any one to pray to any but the king for thirty 
days. Daniel disobeyed this edict, and was thrown into 
the den of lions, but God miraculously preserved him, and 
the king bestowed still more abundant honour upon him. 
He lived to see his countrymen restored by Cyrus's decree, 
but on account of his advanced age he did not accompany 
them. He is said to have died in Chaldea.''^ 

222. Daniel—ViBionB and Ftopheoies. The visions 
recorded in the Book of Daniel are remarkable for their 
distinctness. They all refer to one subject, the four great 
mon£irchies that were in succession to rule the world. Ne- 
buchadnezzar's dream of the statue (iL 31) also referred to 
this ; the head representing the Babylonian empire ; the 
breast, the Persian ; the belly, the Grecian ; the 1^, the 
Roman ; and the stone that smote the image, and became 

* Recent investigations have in a remarkable manner confirmed the 
veracity of Daniel. Berosns, a famous Chaldean historian, states in his 
history that Nabonadius or Labynetos, the last king of Babylon, was taken 
prisoner by Cyrus at Borsippa, and was kindly treated by him ; and hmce 
it was concluded that Daniel's narrative of the fall of Babylon was altoge- 
ther fictitious. In 1854, however, Sir Heniy Bawlinson discovered firom 
documents that this king associated with himself in the later years of 
his reign, his son Bil-shar-uzur, who is undoubtedly the Belshazzar of 
DanieL This also explains why Darius was made third and not second 
ruler in the kingdom, for Belshaxzar himself was only second ruler, his 
father being of course supreme. There is still a difficulty in explain- 
ing who was the Darius the Mede who " took the kingdom " (v. 81)l He bai 
been identified with Astyages, the grandfather of Cyrus, with Cyaxaiei, 
Astyages's son, and others. It has also been suggested that he was simply 
a Median governor appointed by Cyrus. See Bawlinson's Bampton Leo- 
tares, Lecture V. p. ITl, and notes. 
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a great mountain, the kingdom of the MessiaL The vimn 
of the four beasts (vii.) was similar iD its import. The lion 
with eagle's wings represented the empire of Babylon ; the 
bear with three ribs, the empire of the Medes and 
Persians, which was divided into three great Satrapies ; 
the leopard "^ with four wings, Alexander, whose em- 
pire was divided into four (viz., Greece, Thrace, Syria, 
and Egypt) ; and the terrible beast with iron teeth and ten 
horns, the Eoman empire, which was divided afterwards 
into ten kingdoms : the little horn which grew in power is 
supposed to represent the authority of the Pope. The 
vision of the ram and he-goat was explained by the angel 
Qabriel to mean the contest between the empire of Persia 
(the ram) and that of Alexander. The four horns which 
came up instead of the '^ notable horn" of the he-goat were 
the four generals (Ptolemy, Seleucus, Cassander, and Anti- 
gonus) who succeeded him. A third vision, described in the 
last two chapters, is generally understood to contain a pro- 
phetical survey of the world's history down to the end of 
time. To Daniel also was revealed the time at which the 
Messiah was to appear. ^* From the going forth of the 
commandment to restore and to build Jerusalem unto the 
Messiah the prince shall be seven weeks, and three-score 
and two weeks. And after three score and two weeks 
shall Messiah be cut off but not for himself," f etc. (Daniel 
ix. 25, 26). 

* Some inteipret the leopard as the Persian raipire, with its four grand 
divisions, Persia, Media, Babylonia, and Egypt The fourth beast is, in 
their view, Alexander ; the ten horns are the successors of Seleucus ; the 
little horn is Antiochus Epiphanes. 

t This prophecy also has been applied to Antioohus Bp^hanet. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
MINOR PEOPHETS. 

228. Hosea. Hosea was the son of Been, an Israelite. 
He prophesied in the reign of Jeroboam H. of Israel, and 
of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah of Judah, that is, 
from about B.C. 785 to 735, or later. He was contempo- 
rary with Isaiah. He prophesied chieflj against the ten 
tribes, foretold their captivity, and the captivity of Judah, 
the subsequent return of the Jews on their repentance, and 
the calling of the Gentiles (Hosea ii. 23, see Bom. iz. 25). 
Our Lord has quoted twice from Hosea (Hosea vL 6 ; Matt 
iz. 12 ; zii. 7). A passage in Hosea (zii 2) describing the 
bringing of Israel out of Egypt is quoted by St. Matthew 
as applicable to Christ, *' Out of Egypt have I called my 
son" (Matt, ill 5). 

224. JoeL We know nothing certain of Joel but that 
he was the son of Pethor. Tradition adds that he belonged 
to the tribe of Reuben. He probably prophesied at Jeru- 
salem. He is supposed to have lived in the reign of Joash 
(t,e,, B.C. 877-847) ; he certainly preceded Amos, who has 
quoted from him (Joel iii 16 ; Amos L 2). He prophesies 
the invasion of the Chaldeans ; the outpouring of OocPt 
spirit in the latter days (ii. 28, see Acts iL 16) ; and the 
last judgment " in the valley of decision" (iiL 14). 

226. Amos. Amos was a native of Tekoa, a town 
south of Jerusalem ; and was not a pupil of the sons of the 
prophets, but a herdsman and a dresser of sycamore trees. 
He prophesied in the days of XJzziah, king of Judah, and 
Jeroboam IL of iBxael, from b.o. BlQ-785. He foretold 
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he captivity of the ten tribes, and God's judgments upon 
he neigliboimng nations. St. Stephen quoted Amos in his 
speech before the Council (Amos y. 25-27 ; Acts vii. 42) ; 
ind a passage &om this prophet is quoted by St. James 
[Acts XV. 16) as prophetical of the calling of the Gentiles 
[Amos X. 1 1)* 

226, Obadiah. Tradition identifies Obadiah with the 
servant of Ahab who hid the prophets in the cave ; but 
modem writers suppose that he lived after the destruction 
of Jerusalem in 588 B.C. He denounced woe against the 
Edomites for aiding the enemies of Israel ; and promised 
deliyerance to the Israelites. 

227. Jonah. Jonah was the son of Amittai of Gath- 
hepher in the tribe of Zebulon ; he lived in the time of 
Jeroboam 11. of Israel^ about 840 B.C. To him he foretold 
that the eastern parts of Israel which had been taken would 
be restored. He was sent by Gk)d to preach the destruc- 
tion of Nineveh, but he did not wish to go, and forgetting 
that Qod was everywhere present, he took shipping at 
Joppa to go to Tarshish («>., Carthage in Africa, or perhaps 
Taortessus in Spain). A storm caused the mariners to sus- 
pect the anger of Qod, and Jonah having confessed his 
famlt was thrown overboard. A great fish"^ (of the shark 
species, common in the Mediterranean) swallowed him, but 
Jonah remained alive in the animal's interior three days, 
and prayed to God, who caused it to vomit him out on the 
dry land. He was again sent to Nineveh, and entered it 
preaching, "Yet forty days and Nineveh shall be destroyed." 
The people repented at his preaching ; the king humbled 
himself in sackcloth and ashes ; and God deferred the 
tiureatened judgment This forbearance displeased Jonah, 
who was perhaps apprehensive that he might be considered 
a false prophet To rebuke him, God caused a gourd to spring 
up at night and shelter the prophet &om the sun's rays ; the 
next day a worm bit the roots of the gourd, and it withered 
away. Jonah murmured at the discomfort which this oc- 
casioned him, and God thus reproved him — ^ Thou hast 

* It is not called tohdU in the Old Testament ; nor does the word trans- 
lated whale in the New Testament necessarily mean w^Ze. 
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had pity npon the gourd, and ehould not I spare NineYeh, 
that great city wherein are more than 120,000 children T 
Many critics have been inclined to treat these miraculoas 
events as allegories and not realities, hut the hiatorj of 
Jonah is repeatedly referred to in the New Testament as 
real. The most extraordinary event in the narrative, 
Jonah's being three days in the whale's belly, is referred to 
by our Lord himself, who declares that he would likewise 
be " three days in the heart of the earth*' (Matt, xii 39-41 ; 
Luke xi 29-32). 

228. Mioah. Micah was a Morasthite, that is, a native 
of Moresheth, near Gath. He prophesied in the times of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, from 758 to 699 B..C. He 
lived about a hundred years before Jeremiah, whose life 
was spared on one occasion, when he was about to be put 
to death for foretelling the destruction of the temple, by 
its being discovered that Micah had previously foretold it 
Micah prophesied the destruction of Samaria — '^ I will pour 
down the stones thereof into the valley " (i. 6) ; the desolu' 
turn of Jerusalem — ^** Zion shall be as a plowed field, and 
Jerusalem shall become heaps " (iiL 12); the restoration of 
the Jews — " in the last days the mountain of the house of 
the Lord shall be established," etc. (iv. 1) ; the birth-plau 
of Christ — ^^ thou Bethlehem Ephrata, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he 
come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel ; whose 
goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting " (v. 2, 
a verse which speaks of Christ as both man and God) ; and 
the nature of Chrisfs kingdom — "they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, etc. (iv. 3). 

229. Kahum. Nahum was a native of Elkosh in 
Galilee. He is supposed to have prophesied in Judah 
about the time of Sennacherib's invasions, that is, in the 
reign of Hezekiah (b.c. 726-699). His prophecy refers 
entirely to the overthrow of the power of Nineveh. 

280. Habakkuk. Of Habakkuk Scripture says abso- 
lutely nothing. He is conjectured from the peculiar 
character of his prayer (chap, iii.) to have been a Levite 
and to have been connected with the liturgical service of 
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the temple. He most have lived towards the end of the 
Jewish monarchy. His prophecy denounced destruction 
against the empire of the Chaldeans. 

281. Zephaniah. 2iephaniah was the son of CushL 
His genealogy is given terminating with Hizkiah ; whence 
it has been inferred that he was of noble birth and perhaps 
a descendant of Hezekiah. He prophesied in the reign of 
Josiab (640-609 B.o.) He denounced Qod's vengeance 
against the Philistines, the Moabites, the Ethiopians, and 
the Assyrians. He also threatened the Jews with God's 
anger for their sins, while he foretold at the same time 
their repentance and restoration. 

882. Haggai. Haggai prophesied after the restora- 
tion, about 520 B. c. He was sent by God to 2ierubbabel 
the governor, to reprove the Jews for their dilatoriness in 
building the temple. He encouraged them to proceed in 
the work by foretelling that the second temple, mean as it 
appeared, should be more glorious than the first. " The 
glory of this latter house shall be greater than of the 
former ;** " the desire of all nations shall come." This 
prophecy foretold the coming of Christ, whose presence 
would render the second temple more glorious than the 
first. 

288. Zechariah. Zechariah was contemporary with 
Haggai. He was the son of Benachiah, and probably of 
the tribe of Levi. He wrote, as Haggai did, to encourage 
the Jews to rebuild the temple. The beginning of his 
prophecy consists of a singular series of visions, in which 
the past and future history of the Jews to the time of 
Christ was represented to him. In the second part of his 
prophecy (beginning at ix.) he prophesies against Syria and 
l^rre, and foretells the coming of Christ, his death, and 
ascension, and the gradual progress of His kingdom in the 
world. No prophet except Isaiah speaks so clearly of 
Christ ; of whom he has prophesied the following particulars 
— (1.) Chinst was to he descended from Davidy and was to he 
loth priest and king ; " behold the man whose name is the 
Branch ; . . . and he shall be a priest upon his throne " 
(vL 12, 13). (2.) His entry into JeruiaUm rioting <m au <w*^ 
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** Rejoice greatly, daughter of Zion ; about, O dau^ter 
of Jerusalem ; behold, thy king cometh unto thee ; he is 
just, and having salvation ; lowly, and riding upon an ass, 
and upon a colt the foal of an ass '' (ix. 9). (3.) His being 
sold for thirty pieces of silver. "So they weighed for my 
price thirty pieces of silver. And the Lord said unto me, 
Cast it unto the potter " (xL 1 1). (4.) Mis being pierced. 
**They shall look upon me whom they have pierced" 
(xiL 10). (5.) Th^ pvHfying efficacy of His blood. "There 
shall be a fountain opened to the house of David and to 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem for sin and for undeanness " 
(xiiL 1). (6.) His divine and hvman nature, ^ Awake, 
sword, against my shepherd, and against the man that is 
my felhwy saith the Lord of hosts." A passage in this 
prophet is quoted in St Matthew (xxviL 9) as written by 
Jeremiah, hence it has sometimes been supposed that 
Jeremiah wrote the concluding chapter, not Zechariah ; but 
it is more probable that the quotation in the New Testa- 
ment has substituted Jeremiah for Zechariah. 

284. Malaohii Malachi was contemporary with 
Nehemiah, and was the last of the prophets ; with him the 
prophetical inspiration ceased. He flourished about 420 
B. 0. He reproved the Jews for their sins, and foretold 
their rejection and the calling of the Qentiles. He also 
predicted the coming of Christ preceded by a messenger, 
even Elijah the prophet, to prepare the way before TTim. 
" Behold I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare 
the way before me ; and the Lord whom ye seek shall 
suddenly come to his temple " (iiL 1). " Behold, I wiU 
send you Elijah the prophet before the coming of the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord " ^v. 6). These were the 
last words of the Old Testament ; and they pointed the 
eyes and hopes of believers forward to the time when the 
Great Deliverer so long promised was at last to appear. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

JEWISH HISTORY FROM NBHEMIAH TILL THE 
BIRTH OF CHRIST, (b. o. 434-b. o. 4.) 

S86. The last event in canonical Scripture is the 
second visit of Nehemiah to Jerusalem. For our know- 
ledge of subsequent events we are indebted mainly to 
Josephus and the books of the Maccabees. No governor 
was appointed by the Persian king to succeed Nehemiah ; 
the governor of Syria ruled Judea, and under him the 
high-priest exercised the chief authority. The Jews 
remained faithful to the Persians, and when Alexander the 
Great invaded that empire (332 b. c), they refused to 
supply bim with provisions. Alexander marched to Jeru- 
salem to punish this affiront, but he was met near the town 
by Jaddua the high-priest at the head of a company of 
priests. To the surprise of the Jews the conqueror laid 
aside all appearance of hostility, and shewed them the 
greatest fSavour. This change is said to have been owing 
to a dream which he had in Macedonia, in which a person 
dressed like Jaddua appeared, and promised bim success in 
his war against Persia. Jaddua, it is said, pointed out to him 
the prophecies in Daniel which foretold the success of the 
king of Orecia ; and Alexander granted the Jews peculiar 
privileges, and settled a number of them in the town of 
Alexandria which he had just built On the death of 
Alexander, Judea speedily came into the hands of Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, one of his generals. He and his successors 
likewise treated them with great indulgence. About a 
hundred years after, it came imder the power of Antiochus 
king of Syria, whose rule was also distinguished by 

o 
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clemency. In the reign of Antiochns Epiplianes, however, 
disturbances broke out. That sovereign, indignant at not 
being allowed to enter the holy place, attacked Jerusalem, 
profaned the temple by sacrificing swine, and dedicated it 
to the worship of Jupiter Olympius (b. c. 167). Every 
means was used to abolish the Jewish religion ; but in 
their distress Mattathias, a priest of the fSamily of the 
Asmonseans (descendants of Fhinehas, Aaron's son), boldly 
stood up in defence of the purity of religion. On his death 
his CKm Jiklas, sumamed Maccabceus (a word, derived from 
the first letters of the Hebrew words denoting, '^ Who is 
like unto thee among the gods, Lord?" — ^Ex. xv. 11), 
carried on the war against Antiochus with great snecess. 
The pure worship of Jehovah was again restored by the 
Maccabees, and the dedication of the temple by them was 
conmiemorated by a solemn feast ever after obeerved 
(John z. 22). Judas was slain in batUe ; but his brothers 
Jonathan and Simcm successively ruled Judea, combining 
in themselves the offices of priest and prince. Tlieir power 
was enlarged by John Hyrcanus, Simon's etm ; and 
Aristobulos, John's son, assumed the title of king b. c. 107. 
At a later period a rivalry as to the succesnon gave 
Pompey, the famous Roman general, an opportunity for 
conquering the country and reducing it to a lUmian pro- 
vince (b. c. 63). A new family now began to rise to 
power. Antipater, an Idumean, was made ruler of Jndea 
by Julius CaBsar ; and his son Herod, by the aid of the 
Romans, succeeded in deposing the Asmonsean fiEunily, 
about B. c. 37, and was acknowledged king of the country, 
an office which he held at the birth of Christ To ingratiate 
himself with the Jews he married Mariamne, the last of the 
Asmonaeans, and also rebuilt the temple with the greatest 
magnificence. He built many towns in Palestine {e.^., 
Csesarea, Samaria), and otherwise improved the country ; 
but his cruelty made him generally detested. He put to 
death his wife Mariamne and her three sons, and many 
others of his own relations ; and his cruel massacre of the 
children in Bethlehem was quite in keeping with his oth^ 
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acts. He died B. o. 4, in the year of our Lord's birth, and 
was succeeded by his son Archelaus. 

288. Qynagognes— Jewish Seots. It was during this 
period that the synagogue worship was established in its 
complete order. The chief features in the construction of 
the synagogue were the gallery for the women, separated 
from the rest by lattice-work ; the reader's desk in the 
centre ; the ark on the side nearest Jerusalem ; and the 
chief seats facing the others, where the rulers of the syna- 
gogue were seated. On entering the building the wor- 
shippers placed the Tallith like a veil over their head. 
The pcayero were then read ; and then the minister handed 
to the reader the sacred roll, from which the law and the 
prophets were read according to a fixed order of lessons. 
An exhortation followed, and the whole concluded with a 
solemn benediction. In every town where Jews were to 
he found, a synagogue was erected by them ; in Jerusalem, 
it is said, there were nearly 500 synagogues. The various 
secto of the Jews originated at this time. Of these the 
most important were the Pharisees and Sadducees; the 
former, deriving their name from a Hebrew word signifying 
separate, were distinguished by their zeal for tradition, and 
were active in proselytizing ; the latter, deriving their 
name either from Zadok, one of their teachers, or from a 
Hebrew word for jitst, disregarded tradition and attended 
only to the fundamental matters of the law. The Sadducees 
disbelieved the doctrine of a future state, and denied that 
there was any angel or spirit. They were few in number, but 
were usually men of influence ; the Pharisees were the 
enthusiastic and popular sect. The Essenes in opinions and 
practice resembled the monks of the middle ages ; they are 
not mentioned in Scripture, but are supposed to be oftener 
than once referred to by St. Paul. 

287. Preparation for Christ* s Coming. During the 
long centuries which elapsed between the promise of a 
Redeemer and the coming of Christ, the world was in 
many ways prepared for his advent. Among the Gentiles 
civilization had reached a very high development, both in 
literature and art ; but their progress in these had only 
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shewn more conclusively their inability, without aid from 
above, to arrive at any knowledge of the grand trnths 
relative to a future life, and to the nature and unity of 
God. Their intellectual refinement thus only convinced 
them of the folly of their national superstitions, and made 
the more thoughtful of them willing to embrace any system 
of truth which should better stand the test of reason, 
which should throw any light on the grand questions 
which had hitherto baffled the human nund, and which 
should reveal a purer system of morals with higher sanc- 
tions. The Jews, by the terrible lesson of the seventy 
years' captivity, had at length been compelled to desist 
from idolatry. The general use of the Greek language in 
the East provided a ready means of intercoiirse between 
the first Christian preachers and the greater part of the 
civilized world. The wide spread dominion of Rome 
allowed free communication between all parts of the 
empire ; and the great authority of the Roman magistrates, 
who looked upon aU forms of religion with equal toleration, 
preserved the infant church from much of that persecution 
to which, under a weaker rule, it might have been exposed. 
All these circumstances combined rendered the era of the 
coming of Christ peculiarly favourable for the propagation 
of the religion which he came to make known to men. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



CHAPTEE I. 

BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT— AERANGEMENT 
INSPIBATION— THE GOSPELS. 

288. Books of the New Testament— Arrangement. 

The New Testament consists of twenty-seven books, written 
by eight persons. They are all written in Greek, though 
some think that St Matthew's gospel was originally written 
in Hebrew. They are arranged in three divisions — the 
historical portion, including the four gospels and Acts ; the 
epistolary, including the fourteen epistles of St Paul, and 
tlie seven Catholic epistles («.«., those addressed to the 
church at large, not to particular churches, a name which 
is not very applicable to the 2d and 3d epistles of St 
John) ; and the prophetical portion, consisting of the 
Revelations (or Apocalypse). In arranging St Paul's 
epistles, that to the Romans has been placed first, on 
account of the superior importance of Rome ; those to the 
Corinthians come next, from their length ; then follow 
those addressed to churches ; then those addressed to in- 
dividuals ; last of all is the epistle to the Hebrews, because 
it was sometimes doubted whether it was written by St. 
Paul or by some one else. 

289. Inspiration— Preservation. The eight authors 
of the New Testament were St Matthew, St John, St 
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Peter, St. James, and St. Jude, who had been among oni 
Lord's twelve apostles ; and St Mark, St Luke, and St 
Paul, who were companions of the apostles, and dis- 
tinguished preachers of the gospeL Tlie whole of the 
New Testament was written before the end of the first 
century, and during the lifetime of the apostle John. 
The books were all received &om the first as inspired, except 
a few,"^ which were for a time rejected by some churches, 
not as uninspired, but because it was not certain that 
they were the works of the inspired writers to whom 
they were attributed. The historical books were written 
while the facts which they record were fresh in the memoiy 
of all, and while many were alive who could disprove their 
statements if they were false ; and the fact that so many 
believed them, is the best proof of their being true. The 
manuscripts of the New Testament were of course liable 
to the same corruption as other MSS. In the course of 
frequent transcription, differences of various kinds crept 
in, and at present these amoimt to many thousands, though 
scarcely any of them are of any consequence. 

S40. Printed New Teetaments. The fiixst Greek 
Testament printed was that printed at Alcala, in Spain ; 
and which is usually known as the Complutensian (from 
Complutum, the ancient name of Alcala). It was printed 
in 1514, imder the superintendence of Cardinal XimeneB. 
The next was that printed under the eye of Eratm'M at 
B<ule^ in 1516. Others appeared in subsequent years. 
It was from Erasmus's Testament that the English version 
was translated ; and it is therefore of some importance to 
know whether that famous scholar printed carefully horn 
good MSS. This point has been examined with the 
greatest learning both in England and Qermany ; and 
critics are agreed that Erasmus copied from good MSS^ 
though not from the best. Tyndale was the first who 
translated the New Testament into English from the 
original Greek. An account of the subsequent versions 
has been already given. 

*Sev$nt viz.— Epistle to the Hebrews, Epistles of James and Jade, Sd 
at Peter, 2d and 8d ot Jobn, oad B«v«\tXV(nA. 
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84LGoipel8--ll'ame--Hafmo]iy->I>i£RKr«noet. The 
name Gospel in English means good tidings (from a Saxon 
word Chd, ie., good, and gpeU, a story). The meaning of 
the Greek word is the same, and from it we derive the 
name evangelistM, The word has come into use because it 
is applied by Scripture itself to the message which Christ 
and his apostles communicated to men (St Mark L 1 ; St 
Matt iv. 23, etc.) On comparing the gospels, it is readily 
seen that the first three resemble each other in many re- 
spects, and that they are very unlike the fourth gospeL 
liie first three contain a brief narrative of the chief events 
in our Saviour's Ufe, his miracles and parables, they are 
consequently called the tynoptical gospeU ; and on exami- 
nation it w^ be found that while each tells something that 
the others have omitted, they all have much in common. 
St John dwells chiefly on his argumentative conversations 
with the Jews. The first three relate mainly what took 
place in Galilee ; John, mainly Christ's discourses at Jeru- 
salem. St Luke is most exact in observing the exact order 
of events. 

842. St. Matthew. Matthew, called also Levi (Mark 
il 14 ; Luke v. 27), was a native of Galilee, and held the 
office of publican or collector of customs, on the Sea of 
Tiberias. While sitting at the receipt of custom, Christ 
called him, and he immediately arose, left aU, and fol- 
lowed him. He afterwards made a great entertainment, 
to which he invited Christ, along with many publicans. 
He ever after accompanied Christ, but Scripture contains 
no further account of him. He is said to have preached 
in Ethiopia, and to have been martyred there ; but there 
is better reason for believing that he died a natural death. 
It is difficult to say when his gospel was written ; some 
place it as early as a.d. 37, others, with more probability, 
assign it to a later date, about ▲. d. 63. It was, however, 
unquestionably the earliest of the gospels. It has also 
been much debated whether Matthew wrote in Greek or 
Hebrew. All the early writers say that he wrote first in 
Hebrew ; and it is a very general opinion at present, that 
there was a Hebrew original which was at a very early 
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period translated into Greek. Matthew wrote chiefly for 
Jews ; he is therefore veiy exact in referring to Jewish 
customs, and quoting the Jewish Scriptures to shew how 
they were all fulfilled in Christ His gospel contama 
several circumstances not in any of the others ; among 
these are the visit of the wise men, the flight into Egypt, 
the murder of the children in Bethlehem, the parable of 
the ten virgins, the dream of Pilate's wife, the resurrectioii 
of the saints at Christ's crucifixion, and the account of the 
placing a guard of soldiers at our Lord's tomb. 

248. St. Mark. It is generally agreed that the 
evangelist Mark is the same as the John sumamed Mark, 
who is referred to in the Acts (xiL 12), and who was the 
son of Bamabas's sister. He accompanied Paul and 
Barnabas on their first missionary tour ; but while they 
were in Pamphylia, he left them and returned to Jerusalem. 
This gave great offence to Paul, who would not allow 
Mark to accompany them in their next journey ; and this 
provoked a temporary quarrel between Paul and Barnabas, 
which led to their separation for a season. Mark accom- 
panied Barnabas, but was subsequently reconciled to Paul, 
and seems to have again travelled with him (2 Tim. 
iv. 11). At a later period Mark is believed to have 
attached himself to Peter ; and it is usually believed that 
the gospel of St. Mark was written under Peter^s guidance. 
It is a general tradition that he afterwards taught at 
Alexandria. Most critics agree that the gospel of Mark 
was written at Rome, probably about the year A.D. 63. 
It was intended for Gentiles, as is shewn by the careful 
explanation he gives of Jewish words and ceremonies; 
thus he explains the meaning of corban (vii. 11) ; of dejlkd 
(vii. 2), etc. He omits the genealogy of Christ, and begins 
at once with his temptation. It is sometimes said that he 
merely abridged St. Matthew, but this is not the case ; for 
lus gospel contains several things not in any of the others, 
as the parable of the seed growing imperceptibly ^v. 
26-30) ; the cure of the deaf man (vii. 31-37) ; of the 
blind man at Bethsaida (viii. 22-24). It may be men- 
tioned that in many MS>%.^^ %Ck%i^l of St. Mark ends with 
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the 8ih veiBe of the 1 6th chapter ; the other verses being 
a sabsequent addition made bj St. Mark himself, or, some 
think, by some contemporary. 

244. St. Iiuke. St Luke, like St. Mark, was not one 
of the twelve. Not much is known of him from Scripture. 
He is said to have b en a native of Antioch, or, as others 
suppose, of Philippi in Macedonia, and Scripture informs 
us he was a physician (Col. iv. 14). He seems to have 
joined St. Paul in his second missionary journey at Troas, 
because it is after reaching that place that Luke begins 
to use the pronoun we in the Acts of the Apostles ; and 
he continued, with but short intervals, in St Paul's com- 
pany till the Apostle's death. His gospel is in conse- 
quence looked on as having been written under the guid- 
ance of PauL It is dedicated to a Christian called Theo- 
phUus (to whom the Acts is also dedicated) ; and is written 
ui more elegant Greek than the other gospels. It contains 
many drcnmstances not in the others, e.ff., the birth of 
John the Baptist ; the appearance of the angel to the shep- 
herds ; the presentation in the temple, with the speeches of 
Simeon and Anna ; the disputation with the doctors ; 
raising the widow's son at Nain ; the parable of the good 
Samaritan ; the barren fig-tree ; the woman healed of the 
dropsy ; the prodigal son ; the rich man and Lazarus ; the 
ten lepers ; the pharisee and the publican ; Zaccheus ; the 
impenitent thief ; and the disciples going to Emmaus. 

246. St. John. St John was the son of Zebedee and 
Salome, and the younger brother of James. The two bro- 
thers were fishermen, and were called by Jesus while 
mending their nets. They were distinguished by their 
zeal, and were in consequence called by our Lord Boan- 
erges, or sons of thm/nd&r. John was regarded by Christ 
with peculiar afifection ; he reclined on his bosom at the 
last passover, and is spoken of as the " disciple whom 
Jesus loved." He, with Peter and James, witnessed the 
transfiguration of our Lord, the raising of Jairus's daughter, 
and the agony in the garden. He followed Christ to his 
trial, he alone (apparently) of all the disciples was pre- 
sent at his crucifixion, when Christ entrusted his mother 
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to his care, and he was the first disciple that came to 
Christ's grave. When Christ met the disciples at the Sea 
of Galilee, shortly before His ascension. He foretold that 
John should live till the destruction of Jerusalem (John 
xxi. 22). After the day of Pentecost, we read of him and 
Peter healing the lame man that lay at the gate of the 
temple called '' Beautiful." He remained some time in 
Jerusalem, and then removed to Asia Minor. Scriptuie 
mentions nothing more of him but his exile at Patmos, a 
small island in the JEgean Sea ; but we know that he 
preached for a long time at Ephesus, and that he survived 
till the dose of the first century of the Christian era. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

LIFE OP OUB LORD BEFOBE THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF HIS PUBLIC MINISTRY. 

240. Birth of John the Baptist (St Luke i.) The 
Mness of time being now come, and everything being ready 
for the advent of the promised Messiah, his forerunner was 
sent before him to herald his approach. The birth of one 
who was to enjoy so high an honour as the forerunner 
of the Redeemer, was appropriately foretold by an angeL 
Zacharias, an aged and pious priest of the course of Abia, 
was, in the regular routine of his duties, offering incense 
on the altar, when the angel Gabriel appeared to him, and 
told him that his wife Elizabeth, though advanced in years, 
would bear a son, that he was to be called John, was 
to be brought up as a Nazarite, and to go before the Re- 
deemer ** in the spirit and power of Elias, to make ready 
a people prepared for the Lord." Zacharias listened with 
incredulity to what seemed an impossible happiness, and 
for his want of faith he was struck dumb, and was to re- 
main so till the completion of the promise. On finishing 
lus week of duty he returned to his home in the hill 
country of Judea, near the town of Hebron. His wife con- 
ceived, and in due time John was bom. The friends who 
came to celebrate the auspicious event proposed to call 
the child Zacharias after his father ; but the father wrote 
that he was to be called John. Immediately his tongue 
was loosed, and he commemorated the gracious goodness of 
God to him in a beautiful hymn,* well adapted to the ser- 

* From tho flnt word in the Latin yersion of this hymn, it is often called 
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vices of the Christian Church. John grew up, we are 
told, and remained in the hill country till the time of Im 
entering upon the duties of his sacred office {i,e,, till thirty 
years of age). 

247. Airmmfllatloii (Luke i) Three months after 
the announcement made to Zacharias, the same angel ap- 
peared to Mary, a young virgin who had been, according 
to custom, espoused (i,e,f betrothed or promised in mar- 
riage) to Joseph, a poor carpenter of Nazareth. Not- 
withstanding their humble position, however, both were 
lineally descended from the royal house of David, as it 
was prophesied the Messiah should be, and as is proved 
by the genealogical tables of St Matthew and St. Luke.* 
With wonderful feith, Mary at once believed the strange 
annoimcement of the angel when he told her that she 
was to be the mother of JestiSf the son of the Highest 
When she made known the Divine communication to 
her husband, he seems to have been unable to credit 
it, and was at first inclined to send Mary away ; but 
a vision of an angel which was vouchsafed to him, relieved 
his mind of all doubt, and he retained her as his wife. The 
angel Gabriel had also revealed to Mary the promise that 
had been given to her cousin Elizabeth, and Mary set out 
to visit her, and have her faith confirmed by that of her 
kinswoman. It was while on this visit that Mary's thoughts 
framed themselves into the beautiful hymn of praise which 
has been preserved by St. Luke (i. 47, etc) 

248. Birth of Christ (St. Luke u. 1-20). It had been 
prophesied that the Saviour was to be bom in Bethlehem, 
and it was from an unexpected quarter that the order came 
which led to Christ's birth there. Augustus, who was 
then Emperor of Rome, had ordered a general census of 
his vast empire ; and this extended to Judea, which, 

the Benedii^ui. It ia singnlar that St. Luke alone has preseryed this hymn, 
the Virgin Mary's Song (the Magnifioat), and Simeon's prayer (the Nuno 
Dimims). 

* Of the many explanations of the two genealogical tables, the most 
probable seems to be that St. Luke gives the genealogy of Mary's thicestois, 
8t Matthew that of Joseph's. In St. Luke, Joseph, who married Maryi 
la reckoned tbe aon of Heli» l&ax^A t«.>i)iE^T,\!AY>K^lsu^iio other child. 
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thougli nominally an independent kingdom, was in reality 
a Boman province. Herod, who still ruled in Judea, 
adopted the method of taking the census by tribes ; and 
Joseph and Mary, as belonging to the family of David, 
were obliged to repair to Bethlehem, the original seat of 
the family. The little town was crowded with the influx of 
strangers, bo that Joseph and Mary, finding no room for them 
in the inn, took up their abode in a stable. In this lowly 
abode the Saviour of the world was bom* (b. c. 4). His 
birth was, however, accompanied by indications that pointed 
out the real importance of an event apparently so trifling. 
While shepherds were watching their flocks around Beth- 
lehem, the heavenly host appeared to them, revealed the 
glad tidings of the birth of the long-expected Messiah, and 
Bang in the hearing of mortal ears, " Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men." 

248. Ciroumcision and Presentation in the Temple 
(Luke ii 21-40). In accordance with the law of Moses 
the infant Saviour was circumcised on the eighth day, and 
was called Jesus, as the angel had directed. Forty days 
after his birth, Joseph and Mary brought Him to the 
temple and presented Him to the Lord ; while Mary 
offered for herself a pair of turtle doves, the sacrifice of 
purification which the law accepted from the poor. In the 
temple Christ was recognised by Simeon, a devout old man, 
to whom it had been revealed that he should not die till 
he had seen the Bedeemer. He took up Jesus in his arms, 
and hailed Him as the " light to lighten the Gentiles, and 
the glory of his people Israel ;" and at the same time fore- 
told to Mary the grief which should pierce her bosom at 
the sight of her son's suflerings. Anna also, a devout 
prophetess, bore her testimony to the infant Bedeemer. 

250. The Magi (St. Matt, ii 1-12). The belief in a 
coming Messiah was at this time common over all the East, 
and some wise men, sharing in this general expectation, had 
seen in the sky a star which they regarded (perhaps by super- 

* It is impossible to fix the exact day on which it occurred. Gres- 
well thinks it was on April 5th ; others say in Octobe;r ; it has been cele- 
biated on the 2&th December from at least the fourth century. 
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natural directioii) as a token of His birth, and following its 
guidance they were led to Jerusalem. Here they inquired, 
^ Where is He that is bom king of the Jews ?" signifyiiig 
at the same time their wish to do Him homage. Theii 
visit excited much sensation at Jerusalem, especially in tlie 
mind of Herod, who was naturally apprehensive of such a 
nvaL The wise men were informed that, according to the 
prophetical writings, Bethlehem was the appointed birth- 
place of the Messiah ; and Herod sent for them and 
entreated them to bring him word where the child was, 
that he too mi^t pay his respects to Him. The men 
departed, and the star again guided them to the humble 
abode of the blessed Redeemer. His humility did not, 
however, stagger their belief in His dignity ; they revet- 
enced Him and offered Him presents of gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh. The artifice of Herod, who wished to find out 
Christ only to kill Him, was frustrated by an angel ap- 
pearing to the Magi, and warning them to return home 
without going near Herod. 

25L Flight into Egarpt— MaaBaore of the Inxiooeoti 
(Matt iL) Shortly after the departure of the wise men, 
the angel appeared to Joseph and warned him to flee with 
the young child and Mary into Egypt, to avoid Herod's 
crudty. That monarch, after waiting in vain for the 
return of the wise men, resolved to make sure of destroy- 
ing his infEint rival, and for this purpose issued orders to 
put to death all the male children in Bethlehem under two 
years of age. This ferocious action was one of the last 
crimes in his blood-stained career, as he died shortly after 
at Jericho.* He was succeeded on the throne of Judea 
by Archelaus ; his other sons Herod Antipas and Philip 
receiving the rule of other parts of his dominions. On 
his death the angel bade Joseph again return into Canaan ; 
but, apprehensive of the revenge of Archelaus, he declined 

* On finding his death inevitable, he summoned all the chief men of the 
nation to his palace, and gave secret orders that th^ shonld be slain on his 
death, that there might be some mourning at his decease. This barbaroui 
order was not, however, executed. 
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to remain in Bethlehem, and returned to his former place 
of abode at Nazareth in Galilee. 

252. First Visit to the Temple (Luke ii 41-52). 
Of OUT Lord's childhood and youth Scripture has left on 
record only one remarkable transaction. Joseph and Mary 
went up every year to Jerusalem, as the law enjoined, to 
observe the Feast of Passover. When Jesus reached his 
twelfth year, the customary age for children accompanying 
their parents on this religious expedition, he too was taken 
up to the feast. After duly c^ebrating it the party of 
pilgrims set out on their return ; but Jesus remained 
beldnd in the temple. Mary did not miss Him till the 
end of the day's journey, and she immediately returned 
with Joseph to Jerusalem in search of Him. On the third 
day she found Him in the temple (t. e,, in the courts of the 
temple) amidst the doctors, listening to their wisdom, and 
asking them questions. To Mary's expostulation with Him 
on his conduct, He answered, *^ How is it that ye sought 
me ? wist ye not that I must be about my Father's 
business ?" She did not understand His meaning, but 
with maternal fondness she treasured the saying in her 
heart Jesus returned with them to Nazaredi, where he 
seems to have wrought with Joseph as a carpenter (Mark 
TL 3). Probably he did so to support his mother Mary, 
as Josepli apparently died shortly after this visit to Jeru- 
salem.* Eighteen years, and these the most important in 
life, had still to elapse before Jesus began His ministry. 
Of these Scripture records nothing — ^it merely states in 
general that " Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and 
in favour with God and man." 

* In the goflpelB mention is made of James, Joses, Simon, and Judas, 
the brothers of Christ, and also of His sisters. Perhaps, however, the word 
hrotker is nsed in the lax sense in which Scripture often employs it, and 
mesDS no nsore than cousin or near relation. This is certainly the opinion 
that has generally prevailed in the world. If St. Luke's statement, that 
Maiy ** went up every year to Jerusalem " (chap. li. 41), is to be interpreted 
literally, then they could not have been hrothere ; nor does it follow ttom 
Christ's being styled Jhnt-bom (Matt L 25) that Mary must necessarily 
have had other sons afterwards. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

FROM THE GOMMENOEMENT OF OUB LOBD's MINI8IBT TO THB 
LAST WEEK OF IT (PASSION WEEK). 

253. Preaching of John (Matt ilL, Mark L, Luke ilL) 
At the age of thirty, Johii, the divinely-appointed fore- 
runner of our Lord, began his ministry in the hill country 
of Judea. The country was now governed by a Roman 
governor — ^Archelaus having been deposed, and no king 
being appointed to succeed him. Pontius Pilate had just 
entered on his rule, that was destined to be so eventful, 
when John began to preach He soon attracted a laige 
audience ; and he prepared them for the coming Messiah 
by calling on them to " repent, for the kingdom of hea- 
ven" (?.^., the ministration of the Spirit) was at hand. He 
warned the Pharisees not to trust in their high privil^es 
as being sons of Abraham ; he cautioned the soldiers 
against violence, and the publicans^ against extortion ; 
and proclaimed to all that one greater than himself was 
coming, one whose shoe's latchet he was unworthy to un- 
loose, and who, when He came, would baptize with the 
Holy Ghost He made many disciples, and these he bap- 
tized " with water unto repentance." His very external 
appearance might have prepared the Jews to imderstand 
his mission. He was the " Elias that was to come," and he 
accordingly not only rebuked vice with the zeal and 

* It was customary to put up the taxes to auction, as tolls aie in this 
country. The highest bidder secured the right of gathering them, and as 
it was for his own gain to make the taxes as productiTe as possible, he 
was strongly tempted to extortion. 
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honesty of Elijah, but he even appeared in the same 
austere dress of camel's hair, -with a leathern girdle, which 
was so familiar as the dress of Elijah. 

254. Baptism of Jesus (Matt iiL ; Mark L ; Luke iii. ; 
John L) The time having now come for beginning His 
mimstry, Jesus came from Nazareth to Jordan to be bap- 
tized by John. The Baptist, at first, from a feeling of 
humility declined to baptize Him, but he afterwards con- 
sented ; and as Christ came out from the river, the 
heaven opened, the Holy Ghost came down in the shape 
of a dove, and a voice was heard proclaiming, ** This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased,'' a declaration 
which was repeated on the Mount of Transfiguration. 
From this time John, who had previously known Christ 
to be the Messiah only from the testimony of others, 
knew Him to be so on the testimony of God himself,* 
and accordingly pointed him out to the bystanders, when 
he made His appearance, as ** the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sins of the world." 

265. The Temptation (Matt iv. ; Mark L ; Luke iv.) 
Immediately after His baptism, Christ was ^* led by the 
Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil." 
MtQT He had fasted forty days, and was beginning to feel 
the pangs of hunger, the devil said, *^ If thou be the Son 
of God, command that these stones b^ made bread." Our 
Lord replied by quoting a verse from Deuteronomy (viii. 
3), which implied His belief that God was able to find 
means to satLsfy His hunger even without the use of man's 
customary food. Again, the devil placed Him on the high 
pinnacle of the temple, where the wall overhung the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, and bid Him cast himself dowti, in reliance 
on the protection promised by God to the just (Ps. xcL 11, 
12). Our Lord, again quoting Deuteronomy {vL 16), re- 
minded Satan that God's protection could only be looked for 
by one who was walking in the way which He had ordered 
for hinL Once more, Satan took Him to the top of a high 
mountain, and having shewed TTinn the kingdoms of the 

* This seema to be the best way of ezplsining the somewhat raryiitg 
atstements of St Matthew and St John. 

P 
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world, and the glory of them, lie offered to bestow them 
on Jesus if he woiQd fall down and worship him — a pro- 
posal which was rejected with scorn, lor it was written, 
*' Thou shalt worship the Lord thy Qod, and him only 
shalt thou serve'' (Deut. vL 13 ; x. 20). Satan, foiled in 
his wiles, left Him, and angels came to minister to "ffiwi 
Jesus was now thirty years of age, the usual time when 
the priests entered upon their duties, and it is believed that 
from this time He entered upcm the public functions of 
His ministry. 

250. Subsequent History of John the Baptist 
After the baptism of Jesm, the Sanhedrim sent men to ask 
John, who was then at Bethabara, who he was, and by what 
authority he taught and baptized. He only partly gratified 
their curiosity ; he told them, however, that he was not 
the Christ, that he was the voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness, ^* Make straight the way c^ the Lord," and that 
there was one standing amid the crowd infinitely greater 
than he himseK was. The next day, when the emissaries 
of the Sanhedrim had departed, he pointed out Jesus as 
the Lamb of God, and this led two- of his disdples, Andrew 
and John, to follow Jesus. Their interview with Him 
satisfied them that He was the Messiah. Andrew com- 
municated this important discoveiy to his brother Simon, 
and brought him to Christ, who, from, a divine insight into 
his character, at once sumamed him Cephas or Peter (i.e^ 
rock or stone). Thus the first disciples began to gather 
around Christ. John still continued to preach and bap- 
tize, and was so highly esteemed by the pec^le that Heiod 
listened gladly to his teaching. Having, however, ven- 
tured to reprove that dissolute prince for forming an 
improper connection with Herodias, his brother's wife, 
whom he had enticed to leave her husband, for this bold 
discharge of duty John was imprisoned, and but for Herod's 
fear of the people, would have been immediately beheaded. 
In prison, he heard of the miracles of Christ, and sent 
some of his disciples to ask if He was really the Messiah 
(Matt zL 2) ; which he did perhaps by way of confirming 
tJ^eir faith. Some tim^ ^it^twoxda, on the occasion of 
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grand feast to celebrate Herod's birth-day, Herodias's 
daughter danced before the king and his half intoxi- 
cated captains, and having received a promise from Herod 
that he would grant whatever she asked, she insisted 
upon John's execution. Herod reluctantly consented, 
and seems to have allowed John's disciples to carry away 
their master's body and inter it. Even in the time of the 
Acts of the Apostles, we read that there were some who 
still remained disciples of John. Christ bore a noble 
testimony to the character of John when He said, " Among 
those bom of women, there hath not arisen a greater than 
John the Baptist." 

267. Iiength of our Lord's Ministry. The duration 
of our Lord's ministry is ascertained by reckoning the num- 
ber of passovers at which He was present. The first three 
gospels mention only one passover, that at which Christ 
was put to death. The gospel of St. John, however, dis- 
tinctly mentions three passovers at least (John iL 13 ; vi. 
4 ; xiL 1) ; and some suppose that the '' feast of the 
Jews," which he refers to (v. 1), was also the passover. It 
has even been maintained by many eminent scholars that 
there are traees of a f.fih passover ; and it is possible that 
our Lord may have been present at other passovers of 
which St John has given no account, just as we know 
that He was present at two or three of which the other 
evangelists give no account. On the supposition that He 
preached only during three passovers. His ministry would 
have a duration of two years and a half ; if during four 
passovers, as is very commonly believed, then His ministry 
must have lasted about three years and a half. The early 
harmonists generally supposed that He preached for only one 
year, misled by a wrong application of Isaiah's prophecy 
of the " acceptable year of the Lord." It is generally sup- 
posed that the prophecy of Daniel foretold that His 
ministry would extend to three years and a half (Dan. i:c^ 
27). 

258. Events Previous to the First Passover. It 
has been already narrated that John, Andrew, and Simon 
Peter, who had been disciples of the Baptist, had become 
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followers of Christ Shortly after this, Jesus went into 
Gkdilee, where He found another follower in Philip, who 
belonged to the same city of Bethsaida, of which Andrew 
and Peter were natives. Philip, on being convinced, en- 
deavoured to gain over his brother Nathanael, who at first 
was inclined to reject the Saviour on account of His sup- 
posed birth in Nazareth. Jesus, by an exhibition of Jffis 
8upematural knowledge, convinced Nathanael of His 
divine mission ; thus increasing the number of His dis- 
ciples to five.^ Three days after, Jesus perfonned Bia 
first miracle, at Cana in Galilee, by turning water into wine 
(John ii 1, 11). It is to be noted of this and all the 
other miracles of our Lord, that they were of such a 
nature as did not admit of the possibili^ of delusion. To 
judge of their reality, no learning, no strong reason, or 
excited fancy, was necessary ; it was only required to use 
the ordinary senses of men. Every one could tell wine 
from water ; nor is it possible, in the circumstances, that 
any one could have been misled either by ignorance or by 
prejudice. The quantity of water made into wine was 
veiy large, perhaps nearly ninety gallons (t. ^., if we sup- 
pose all the water in the six vessels to have been so 
changed, and not merely that which was drawn out and 
carried to the feast) — ^the vessels were not used for holding 
wine, but water ; the wine was, moreover, good {i. «., 
Htrong) wine ; and those who were present were not all 
disciples of Christ, and were, therefore, not prejudiced in 
His favour. From Cana, Christ went to Capernaum, 
which He visited so often that it is called " His own city" 
(Matt. ix. 1) ; and after remaining there a few days, He 
went up to Jerusalem to the passover. 

269. The First Passover— FurtQring of the Temple 
— Conversation with ZncodemuB (John ii, iii.) On 
going into the temple, our Lord found the outer court (that 
of the Gentiles) occupied by persons who sold oxen and 
other animals for sacrifice, and who not only impeded the 
worship of the Gentile proselytes, but turned the house of 
God into a place of trade. There were besides in the 
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same place money-changers sitting, and waiting to ex- 
change the Greek and Roman coins which were generally 
used for the half shekel, undefiled by any heathen image, 
which alone was used in the temple. 




Half Shekel of the Temple. 

Highly offended at this profanation of the honse which 
should have been a house of prayer, our Lord made a 
scourge of smaU cords, and drove out the traffickers. The 
Jews asked some proof of His right thus to exercise autho- 
rity, and He gave them this remarkable answer, which at 
the time they little understood — " Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up." Supposing that He 
spoke of the beautiful building around them, which had 
been already forty-six years in building, they derided 
Him ; but His disciples remembered the saying when His 
resurrection shewed them its true meaning. Our Lord 
performed other miracles in Jerusalem which are not re- 
corded, but which excited inquiry as to His character. 
Among those thus roused to inquiry was Nicodemus, a 
Jewish ruler, who being convinced of Christ's divine 
mission by His miracles, came by night to see Him. To 
him our Lord explained the real nature of His kingdom, 
and that imless a man were '' bom again of water and of 
the Spirit," he could not see the kingdom of God ; and went 
on to speak of His sufferings, assuring him that the Son 
of Man (the name which Christ always applies to Himself) 
should be lifted up, as Moses had lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness. Nicodemus was surprised at His teaching, 
which he could not comprehend ; he afterwards, however, 
defended our Lord before the Sanhedrim (John vii 50)^ 
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and Bbewed bis eincere faitli by joining Joseph of Aiima- 
tbea in burying our Lord (Jobn xix. 39). 

260. Christ at the Well in Samaria. After remain- 
ing some time in Jerusalem, Cbnst went out into the 
neighbouring district of Judea, and here His disciples 
began to baptize those that came to Him. So many 
flocked to Him, that some of the Jews told John of His 
success, hoping to excite his jealousy. John, however, 
only used the opportunity to repeat once more his testi- 
mony to the greater dignity of Christ This was among 
the last acts of John's ministry, as he was shortly after 
imprisoned. From Judea our Lord resolved to return to 
Galilee, and of course He had to pass through the inter- 
mediate country of Samaria, the inhabitants of which were 
so hostile to the Jews. Fatigued by the journey, He sat 
down by the famous well which Jacob had dug in Sychar,* 
while His disciples went to buy meat Here He entered 
into conversation with a woman who had come to draw 
water, and to whom He gave instructions as to the spiri- 
tual character of the new worship which was about to be 
established. She was deeply impressed by His words, and 
many of the people of the place believed on Vf\m in con- 
sequence of His teaching. This conversation took place 
four months before harvest, and therefore in the month of 
November or December (John iv.) 

26L Chricrffs First Circuit of Galilee. On Teaching 
Qalilee, our Lord began to preach, saying, ^' Bepent ye, 
for the kingdom of God is at hand ;** and He went in cir- 
cuit round all the country. At Cana He again performed 
a conspicuous miracle (John iv. 46-54). A nobleman of 
the palace (perhaps Chuza, Herod's steward) had a son 
lying at Capemaimi at the very point of death. He came 
to Jesus to ask aid, and Jesus, pleased with his faith, said 
to him, " Gk) thy way, thy son Uveth," and fifom that very 
hour, as the nobleman afterwards ascertained, his son 
began to recover. From Cana He came to Nazareth, 
where He had been brought up, and entered into the 
synagogue on the Sabbath day. According to the Jewish 
* Called in Old Tettameut S%ce\«m .- at preaent NcMout. 
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cnstoin, He was asked to exhort the people, and haying 
received the volume of the prophets, He read a passage 
from Isaiah (Ixi 1 — ^perhaps it was the lesson prescribed 
for that day), in which the prophet foretold the blessings 
of Meseiah*s kingdom. The people listened with vacant 
wonder to His gracious words, astonished only at the 
means by which He had acquired such wisdom, and 
anxious that He should perform miracles there, as He had 
done at Capernaum. Our Lord, who knew their thoughts, 
told them that a prophet had no honour in his own 
country, and reminded them of the favour which Qod 
had formerly shewn in the days of Elijah and Elisha 
to the Qentiles, Naaman, and the widow of Sarepta. They 
were so enraged that tiiey took Him up to the summit 
of the hill, which rose precipitously over the town, 
intending to throw Him down headlong ; but He, in 
the exercise of His divine power, passed through them and 
escaped. From Nazareth He came to Capernaum, a city 
on the lake of Tiberias, according to the prophecy of 
Isaiah (ix. 1-2.) Crowds still flocked to hear Him ; and on 
one occasion, oppressed by their numbers. He entered into 
a boat, and having pushed off a little from the land, He 
taught the people as they stood on the shore. When He 
had finished. He told Simon, in whose boat He was, to 
launch into the deep, and let down his net for a draujg^t. 
He obeyed, though he had toiled all the night in vain, and 
was rewarded with a miraculous draught of fishes. Fron[i 
that time Peter and Andrew, James and John, forsook 
their ordinary occupations, and became followers of Christ. 
In the synagogue of the same town, and on the Sabbath 
day, He cast out an unclean spirit ; and in the evening of 
the day He miraculously cured Peter^s wife's mother of a 
fever, and healed many others. From Capernaum He de- 
parted and made a tour through '^ all Galilee, teaching in 
their synagogues, and healing all manner of sickness and 
all manner of disease among the people.** Vast multi- 
tudes followed Him, who witnessed His miracles, and 
listened to His discourses. On returning to Capernaum 
He healed a paralytic, who was, on account of the throng, 
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let down thTongh the roof bo as to be near Him (Biark iL ; 
Matt ix. ; Liike v.) ; and called Matthew (or Levi) tiie 
pDblican, to follow Him, who aioee, forsook ally and fol- 
lowed E^. 

S62. Second Fasaover^Fool of Bethesda. Our 
Lord's second passover in Jerusalem was distinguished by 
another great miracle, that would lead the Jews collected 
from all quarters at that time to inquire into His daimi 
to be considered a divine teacher. He found, near the 
sheep market at the Pool of Bethesda (i. «., house of mercy), 
among the crowd of impotent folk waiting for the mira- 
culous '^ troubling** of the water, which gave it healing 
virtues, a man who had for thirty-eight years been afflicted 
with lameness. Christ, having pity on him, told him to 
take up his bed and walk, and immediately the man was 
made whole. It was the Sabbath day on which He had 
performed this signal miracle, and the Jews condemned it 
as a violation of the Sabbatii rest Our Lord defended 
Himself, and asserted His equality with God in such strong 
terms that the Jews sought to kiU Him. A long and 
animated debate followed, but Jesus seems to have de- 
parted speedily from a town where violence was so openly 
threatened. Shortly after (Matt xii ; Mark iL 23 ; Luke 
vi), as His disciples were going through the fields on the 
Sabbath morning, they began to pluck the ears of com, 
and to eat Again this was represented as a violation of 
the Sabbath rest, and our Lord had to appeal to the 
example of David in order to silence His contentious oppo- 
nents. 

2d8. Ministry in Gkdilee— Choosing the Twelve- 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt iv. 7 ; Mark iii ; Luke 
vi.) On returning to Galilee Christ was still assailed with 
the same objection of breaking the Sabbath, by performing 
His miracles upon it. While healing a man with a withered 
hand in Capernaum, it was objected that He ought not to 
do so on the Sabbath ; but He silenced the objection by 
declaring that '' it was lawful to do well on the Sabbath 
days." He was now about to select his twelve disciples 
from the crowds that locked fromall quarters to hear Him ; 
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and previoufl to tliis important action, He, to shew us a 
good example, went up to a mountain and spent the night 
in prayer to God. When day arrived He chose the twelve, 
Peter, James, and John (the sons of Zebedee) ; Andrew, 
Philip, and Bartholomew, Matthew and Thomas (or Didy- 
mus, t>.y twin), Simon (called Zelotes and the Canaanite), 
JameSy son of Alpheus (called James the Less), Judas 
his brother (called also Thaddeus and Lebbeus), and Judas 
Iscariot the traitor. This was followed by the sermon on 
the mount, which was delivered on a lofty table-land to a 
vast number of hearers. Scripture assigns no locality to 
it; but tradition is probably right in pointing out the 
Horns of Hatton, or Mount of Beatitudes, near the sea of 
Galilee, as the place where it was delivered. St. Matthew 
has given the most copious account of the sermon, which 
chiefly inculcated the necessity of attending to the spirit 
rather than the letter in religious observances and moral 
conduct. It produced a deep impression on the people, 
who remarked that Christ taught them " as one having 
authority, and not as the Scribes." 

264. Healing the Centurion's Servant — Other 
Uiraoles. On descending from the Mount, Christ en- 
tered into Capernaum, and there he healed the servant 
of a Centurion, whose wonderful faith He commended as 
putting to shame the unbelief of the Israelites. Passing 
on the next day to Nain (a little vill^e west of Endor, on 
the nothem ridge of the hill called little Hermon), He met 
a procession accompanying a widow's only son to the 
tomb. He had compassion on the mother^s distress, and 
by a single word, " Young man, arise,'* He raised him 
from the dead, greatly confirming the belief in His divine 
mission. The rumour which this surprising miracle 
excited, reached the ears of John, then in prison, who sent 
some of his disciples to inquire if Jesus was the true 
Messiah. Without returning any verbal reply Jesus per- 
fonned before them those miracles which Isaiah had 
prophesied the Messiah would perform, and told them to 
report to John what they had seen. At the same time He 
spoke to the people of the merits of John^ and of the 
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obstinate incredulity of the people, who ever found some 
excuse for rejecting the divinely sent teacher — ^upbraiding 
Chorazin and Bethsaida, and Capernaum, with their wilful 
rejection of Him, and warning them of the aggravated 
doom which awaited them at the future judgment. Many 
of the poor, indeed, believed ; and of their attachment to 
Him He had a remarkable instance, when a woman who 
had been a great sinner came and anointed His feet as He 
sat at meat in the house of a Pharisee. Several women 
also of the better classes were devoted to His service, and 
manifested their love by contributing to His support; 
among these were Mary Magdalene, out of whom He had 
cast seven devils ; Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod's 
steward ; and Susanna (Luke viiL 1-3). The Scribes and 
Pharisees, however, were His bitter enemies ; they could 
not indeed deny the reality of His miracles (a very strong 
proof of their genuineness which is too often overlooked), 
but they blasphemously ascribed them to the power of 
Satan in Him ; a foolish objection, which our Lord 
answered at once, by pointing to the character of His 
miracles, as all tending to overthrow Satan's kingdom, and 
therefore very unlikely to have Satan as their author 
(Matt ziL 38, etc. ; Luke zi. 16, etc.) On another occasioxi, 
the same objectors, not satisfied with His miracles, asked a 
sign from Heaven (ue,, some extraordinary wonder in the 
sky), but were told that the sign of Jonas was the only one 
which would be given them, that as he had been three 
days in the whale's belly, so the Son of Man should be 
three days in the grave. The same censorious spirit led 
them on one occasion, as He sat at meat in the house of a 
Pharisee, to express surprise at His sitting down to meat 
without washing, which drew from our Lord an indignant 
rebuke of the many hypocritical practices of the Pharisees 
while they neglected the real duties of life (Luke zi 37- 
xii. 59). 

265. Christ's TeaohinglTy Parables. Eetuming again 
to Capernaum, our Lord instructed the people more folly 
than before on the nature of His kingdom, in a long seriep 
of parables. A parable is a story whidi conveys some 
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moral or spiiitual truth ; it dififen from a fable in this, 
that it always relates possible events. Our Lord spoke 
usually in parables to His own disciples ; He, by this 
method of teaching, conveyed a better idea of the nature 
of His kingdom, and one more likely to be deeply im- 
pressed on their minds, than was possible in any other 
way ; they had besides the advantage of hearing the 
parables explained. To the unbelieving Jews, the slight 
veil of the story often served to withdraw from their minds 
the spiritual truth which it embodied ; so that, as Isaiah 
had prophesied, ^* seeing they saw not ; and hearing they 
heard not." A remarkable series of parables was de- 
livered on the shores of the sea of Galilee, our Saviour 
sitting in a ship while the multitude stood around on 
the shore. In the parable of the sower, He shewed 
what were the obstacles to the progress of Christian truth 
in the world. In the parable of the tares, He warned 
men of their liability to err in attempting to separate 
between the good and the bad, and to look to the next 
world for the explanation of many perplexing difficulties 
which occur in this. In the parable of the mustard 
seed. He taught the gradual and imperceptible progress 
of the church. The value of the knowledge of the truth 
was set forth in the parables of the hid treasure and 
the pearl of great price ; and the mixed character of the 
church was foreshadowed in the parable of the net. The 
conclusion of His teaching was followed by a signal dis- 
play of His divine power. On dismissing the multitude, 
He directed His disciples to cross the lake to the other 
side. During the voyage their ship was overtaken by 
a sudden squall, which threatened to sink it. Jesus, 
fatigued with the labours of the day, was asleep in the 
stem of the boat ; and the disciples in great alarm awoke 
Him. Immediately He arose, and said to the raging sea, 
'' Peace, be still/' and a great calm followed, to the amaze- 
ment of those who were present His visit to the dis- 
trict of the Gadarenes, though short, was signalized by 
another miracle. On landing He was met by a ferocious 
demoniac who lived in the tombs outside the dty. Christ 
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had pity upon him and cast out the deyils which possessed 
him, allowing them, however, to go into a heid of swine 
which was feeding dose by, which they drove in madness 
into the lake, where they all perished. This and the 
cursing of the barren fig-tree, are the only miracles of our 
Lord which were not purely works of mercy, and neither 
of them did injury to men. In the present case the greed 
of the owners, who for gain kept the unclean animal, was 
justly punished ; a sense of their loss, however, rankled in 
their bosoms, and they requested Him to leave their neigh- 
bourhood (Matt viiL 28 ; Mark v. 1-21). He accordingly 
returned again to Capernaum, where St. Matthew seems to 
have entertained Him at a feast, at which our Lord dis- 
coursed on fasting (Matt. ix. 10, etc. ; Mark iL 15, etc.) 
As He was conversing, Jairus, a ruler of the synagogue, 
came and entreated Him to heal His daughter, who was at 
the point of death. While He was on His way to the 
micros house, a woman, who had been suffering from a 
disease for twelve years, came and touched Him, and was 
inmiediately healed. On arriving at Jairus's house He 
found that the girl had died, and with a word He ndsed 
her, to the great astonishment of aU present. After leav- 
ing the house He healed two blind men, and performed 
several other miracles, which spread the report of His 
fame over all the country. He again visited Nazareth 
(Matt. xiii. ; Mark vi.), but His fellow-townsmen merely 
wondered at the wisdom which He exhibited but did not 
believe in Him. 

266. The Twelve instraoted and sent out. After 
making a circuit of Galilee,* Christ called unto Him His 
twelve disciples and bestowed on them miraculous powers. 
He then gave them instructions how to proceed in their 
mission, and sent them out to preach to the Jews alone 
(Matt. z. ; Mark vi. ; Luke ix.) It was probably shortly 
before this time that Herod had put John the Baptist to 

* It is well known that there ia great difference of opinion u to the 
proper order of arranging these events in onr Saviour's life. In general the 
order of St. Luke has been followed, and the system of Oreawttll haa been 
in the main adopted. 
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death, and on hearing of the fame of Jesus that prince 
believed that it was John risen again from the dead. After 
a brief absence the twelve returned and gave an account 
of their proceedings. Christ then retired with them into a 
desert place that they might rest after their labours, and be 
more fully instructed in the truths of His religion. The 
passover was approaching, however, and crowds of wor- 
shippers on their way to Jerusalem passed through the 
des^ Jesus had compassion on their weaiy, wayworn 
condition, and miraculously fed five thousand of them 
with five loaves and two small fishes (Matt xiv. ; Mark vi ; 
Luke ix. ; John vL) This signal display of Divine power 
80 impressed the people that they proposed to take Him 
by force and make Him king, but He departed from, them 
into a mountain (John vL 16). At evening He sent the 
twelve across the lake to Capernaum, while He remained 
behind. A storm overtook the little vessel, and they 
tossed about on the lake ; towards morning Christ came to 
them walking on the sea, to their great alarm at first, as they 
thought He was a spirit. His voice, ** It is I, be not afraid," 
reassured them ; and St. Peter went out to walk to Him 
on the water, but his faith failed when he looked away 
from Christ to the raging elements, and he began to sink, 
when Christ's outstretched arm helped him. The people 
on the eastern side of the lake, wondering how He could 
have crossed without a boat, sailed over to Capernaum in 
quest of Him, their curiosity being increased by the desire 
to partake of the bread with which it was hoped He might 
hereafter feed them. They began to believe that at last 
the sign from heaven was to be granted them in the shape 
of bread from heaven, as God had formerly shewn His 
power by sending bread from heaven to the Israelites in 
the wilderness. But our Lord did not suffer them thus to 
delude themselves. He told them that He was the bread 
of life that came down from heaven, and that except they 
ate the flesh of the Son of Man and drank His blood, they 
had no life in them. A doctrine so unusual offended 
many of those who had hitherto followed Him, and some 
of them forsook Him. This, however, only deepened the 
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conviction of the twelve : wlien appealed to, they answered 
through the mouth of Peter, '' Lord, unto whom can we go ? 
Thou alone hast the words of everlasting life" (John vL) 

267. From the Third Passover to the Feast of 
Tabemaoles (a period of six months, embracing the dose 
of our Lord's mimstrj iu Galilee). It has been much dis- 
puted whether our Lord went up to Jerusalem as usual to 
observe this third passover (John viL 1). It is, on the whole, 
probable that He did, as the law required Him to go up ; 
He, however, returned immediately to Galilee, to avoid tiie 
attacks which the Jews made upon His life. On His 
return some Scribes and Pharisees from Jerusalem found 
fault with His disciples for violating the tradition of the 
elders by eating with unwashen hands ; but our Lord 
justified them, and shewed that the Pharisees violated 
the law of God by their tradition, and that moral defile- 
ment proceeded from the heart alone. From Galilee 
our Lord went north into the coasts of Tyre and Sidon 
(the only occasion on which He passed beyond the bound- 
aries of Palestine), and here He heakd tiie daughter of a 
Syro-Phcenician woman, the only OeniiU whom He healed 
during His minUtry, The fkith of the poor Gentile 
woman was so constant as to receive our Lord's highr 
est approbation (Matt. xv. ; Mark viL) Returning horn 
Tyre, He next visited the region of Decapolis (i «., ten 
cities), a district on the east of the Sea of Galilee, where 
He healed a deaf man (Mark vii) and afterwards fed four 
thousand with seven loaves and a few fishes (Mark viiL ; 
Matt XV.) Some time was now spent in TnAlring a circuit 
throughout the country, and it was at this period that He 
first began to speak to His disciples of His coming cruci- 
fixion. They had been with Him now for two years, and 
might have been expected to know the real character of the 
kingdom which He was to found on the earth, yet this 
announcement of His death took them all by surprise ; 
and to comfort them He spoke of His future glory, and 
especially of His coming in majesty to judge all mimkind 
(Matt. xvL ; Luke ix. ; Mark viiL) To confirm what He 
had said of His glorioMa majesty He, a week afterwards. 
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took up Peter, James, and John, to a high isolated moun- 
tain, and was there transfigured before them. He appeared 
to them in more than human splendour ; Moses and Elias 
talked with Him of His coming death at Jerusalem ; and 
a voice from heaven declared Him to be God's beloved Son 
(Blatt. xvii. ; Mark ix. ; Luke ix.)* On descending from the 
hill He charged His disciples to say nothing of what they 
had seen, till after His resurrection. St. Peter is the only 
one who subsequently refers to it (2 Peter i. 17, etc) 
When they reached the plain they found a multitude col- 
lected around the other disciples, who had been in vain 
trying to east out an evil spirit from an unfortunate chUd. 
Christ immediately cast him out and rebuked His disciples 
for the want of faith which had occasioned their failure. 
Going again to Capernaum He was asked to pay the 
tribute-money (u e,, the sum of two drachms, or Is. 7^., 
which each person had to pay in support of the temple- 
service). Christ claimed exemption on the ground of His 
being one of the children (i, e., probably on the ground that 
He was the Son of God), but to prevent offence. He told 
Peter to go and cast a hook into the sea and he would find 
in the mouth of the first fish he caught enough to pay 
the tax for himself and Christ. Peter did so, and found 
a piece of money (in Greek a stater, equal to four drachms) 
which exactly suiSficed (Matt, xvii) The honour recently 
conferred upon three of the disciples seems to have 
awakened a feeling of jealousy among the rest, and they 
began to dispute which among them should be the greatest ; 
but Jesus rebuked this feeling, and exhorted them to ciQti- 
vate humility and forbearance. It was also probably at 
this time that He sent out seventy disciples, in pairs, to 
preach in every town to which He Himself intended to 
come ; instructions, very similar to those given to the 
twelve, were given to them, and similar miraculous powers 
were conferred on them (Luke x.) And now, having 

* Mount Tabor is usually said to hare been the scene of the Transfigu- 
mtion ; it certainly answers to the description given in Scripture : opinion 
St present, however, inclines for some peak of Hermon. 
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finished His ministry in Galilee,* Jesus prepared to go up 
to Jerosaleni for the feast of Tabernacles. Instead of the 
usual route through Persea, He went through Samaiia, 
thereby exposing himself to the insolence which the Samaiir 
tans usually exhibited towards the Jews. Indignant at 
their rudeness towards Him, James and John proposed to 
bring down fire from heaven upon them, but Jesus re- 
minded them that he came not to destroy lives but to save 
them, and departed to another village. 

208. From the Fea«t of TabemaeLes to our Iiord'ii 
Arrival at Bethany inreviouB to His Crooifbdon. 
Christ did not go to Jerusalem on the first day of the feast 
of Tabernacles ; and His absence excited considerable sur- 
prise and speculation among the people. Before the dose 
of the feast, however, He came to Jerusalem and began to 
teach ; and opinion was immediately very much divided on 
His claims to be the Messiah. On the last day of the feast 
it had become customary to fetch water from the well of 
Siloam, and pour it before the altar amid popular rejoiemg. 
This suggested to our Lord a topic of ins^ction ; and he 
invited the people to come to Him who alone could supply 
them with living water. During His short stay in Jem- 
salem at this time. He had several conversations especially 
with the Pharisees, who were very anxious to find some 
good reason for rejecting His claims to be the Messiah, 
while their conscience was evidently rendered uneasy by 
His many wonderful miracles. At last, provoked by Cluist's 
declaring more plainly than usual that He was the Messiah, 
they took up stones to stone Him, and He left the city and 
set out to Bethany. On his way thither, in answer to a 
question from one of the scribes, He delivered Hia beauti- 
ful parable of the good Samaritan^ which receives additicmal 
interest from the fact that Christ was Himself travelling on 
the very road where He supposes the unibrtunate traveler 
to be wounded. At Bethany He remained in the house of 

* St. John, who carefully noticea our Lord's visits to Galilee, takes no 
notice of any yisit after this, hence it is supposed that he never xetuned 
to it ; the only difficulty on this supposition arises firom St. Luke xviL 11, 
iriijch apparently speaka ot a wi\»«q^«a\. ^onxufty through Qalilee. 
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Martha, and it was perhaps here that the seventy returned 
with a report of their proceedings. From Bethany He oc- 
casionally returned to Jerusalem, perhaps chiefly for the 
Sahbath worship in the temple. On one of these visits 
(John is.) He healed a man who had been bom blind, and 
as this miracle was wrought on the Sabbath-day it excited 
a fresh murmuring against Him, to which He replied by 
vmdicating His authority as the good Shepherd (John x.) 
Two months after the feast of Tabernacles, the feast of the 
Dedication was held, in commemoration of the dedication 
of the temple anew to the worship of God by Judas Mac- 
cabeus after its defilement by Antiochus Epiphanes. Jesus 
was present, and again declared Himself equal to the 
Father, for which the Jews sought to stone Him, but He 
escaped, and retired to Bethabara, beyond Jordan, where 
many resorted to hear Him. While thus in retirement He 
was summoned to Bethany by the intelligence that Lazarus 
was sick. He lingered a few days that His miracle might 
be the more conspicuous, and did not reach Bethany till 
Lazarus had been dead four days, and was buried. His 
movements were anxiously watched by a large multitude, 
and when by a single word Lazarus was summoned from 
bis grave, a very marked effect was produced, and many 
believed. Others reported the miracle to the Pharisees, 
who assembled in council with the chief priests, and, on 
the advice of Caiaphas, determined to put Christ to death 
(John xi.) On hearing this, Christ retired to Ephraim, a 
town in the southern part of Samaria, about twenty miles 
north of Jerusalem. From Ephraim He afterwards crossed 
over to Peraea, where He went about teaching in the vil- 
lages. Here many of His most remarkable parables were 
uttered, which have been recorded chiefly by St Luke 
(xiiL-xix.) Among these are the parables of the lost sheep, 
the prodigal son, the unjust steward, the rich man and 
Lazarus, the importunate widow, the Pharisee and publican, 
and the labourers in the vineyard. He also spoke oftener 
than once of His approaching death.* The season of the 

* Christ on nine different occMions foretells His death, vis., John U. 
10; ICatt zvi. SI ; xiriL 12, 22 ; xx. 18 ; zxvL 2 ; Hark ziv. 21 ; Lnkexrii. 
S6;zziL16. 
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paasover was approaching, and He for the last time tamed 
His face towards Jerusalem. At Jericho, while on His 
journey, He restored BartinuBUs and another to sight, 
and, passing through the city, He spent the day at the 
house of Zaccheus the publican, where He addressed the 
parable of the ten pounds to the x>^ple who crowded 
round. THe next evening He resumed His journey and 
arrived at Bethany. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

OUB LOBirS TRIAL, CRUCIFIXION, AND 
RESURRECTION. 

269. Passion Week— FaJm Sunday. St. John tells 
us that Christ arrived at Bethany six days before the Pass- 
over ; and it seems probable that He had spent the Jewish 
Sabbath at the house of Zaccheus, which was perhaps only 
a few miles from Bethany. Setting out then after sunset, 
when the Jewish Sabbath was over, He arrived at Bethany 
before nightfaU. His coming was expected, aud an enter- 
tainment was ready for Him in the house of Simon, the 
leper, at which Lazarus and his sisters were present. 
During supper, Mary took an alabaster box of costly spike- 
nard ointment, and poured it on His head, and even 
anointed His feet, and wiped them with her hair. The 
disciples, especially Judas, blamed the unnecessary waste of 
what^ they said, might have been sold for a large sum and 
given to the poor. But Christ praised her deed as being 
done in preparation for His approaching death, and blamed 
Judas, which so annoyed that avaricious disciple that from 
that time forward he resolved to betray Him (Matt, xxvi, 
Mark xiv., John xiL) * He remained at Bethany all night, 
and the next morning (t.«., Sunday), when His arrival be- 

* It has been much disputed whether this supper was given on the 
evening of Saturday or of Wednesday. It is sometimes said that it seems 
strange that Judas should have retained his design from Saturday till Wed- 
nesday without betraying Christ ; but it does not appear that he had an 
earlier opportunity. Besides, our Lord told His disciples on the Mount of 
Olives (Matt. xxvi. 2), "the Son of Man is betrayed." Now this was 
be/oTV the feast of Bethany if we suppose that it was given on Wed- 
nesday. It seems more probable, therefore, that the feast was given on 
Saturday. 
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came known at Jerusalein, many went out to meet Him 
with branches of palm-trees. Towards the afternoon Christ 
set out for Jeruscdem accompanied by His disciples. On 
reaching the high road, which led from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, he sent two of His disciples to the neighbouring 
village to fetch Him a colt, on which He intended to ride 
in triumph into the city. The multitude saluted Him as 
a mighty prince — they strawed branches of trees in His 
way, and shouted *' Hosanna in the highest, blessed is He 
that Cometh in the name of the Lord." The whole scene 
minutely fulfilled the prophecy of Zechariah (ix. 9). As 
the procession moved on, they came to the ridge where the 
descent of the Moimt of Olives begins, and where Jeru- 
salem opens upon the view ; and beholding the guilty city, 
and knowing all the scenes that were so soon to be trans- 
acted there, as well as the awful doom which awaited it, 
He wept over it, saying, " K thou hadst known, even 
thou, at least in this thy day, the things which belong 
unto thy peace ! but now they are hid from thine eyes.** 
His approach excited great conmiotion in the city. The 
Pharisees, alarmed for the consequences, asked Hini to re- 
strain His disciples from speaking, but He declined. He 
went into the temple ; but it was now near the evening, 
and after a brief stay He went out of the city with the 
twelve, and spent the night in Bethany. 

270. Monday in Passion Week (M!att. xzi., Mark xL, 
Luke xix.) On the morning of the next day He returned 
to Jerusalem very early, probably without having tasted 
food. On His way He saw, near the road, a fig-tree covered 
with luxuriant foliage, and came up to it to find figs, but 
found none. There can be little doubt that His action 
conveyed a hidden meaning, that it was intended to shev 
by a forcible illustration the danger of the case of the 
hypocrite who presents to the eye all the appearance of 
fruitfulness, and yet produces no fruit. It was for this 
reason that He said to it, " Let no fruit grow on thee hence- 
forward for ever." Going again to the temple, He found 
the outer court, which was appropriated to the Gtentilei', 
filled with the tables oi xswyafc^-diaii^rs, and the seats of 
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them that sold doves ; and, as He liad done at the b^in- 
ning of His ministry, He drove them out, saying, " It is 
written, my house shall be called the house of prayer, but 
ye have made it a den of thieves." He remained in the 
temple during the day, and at night He went out to the 
Mount of Olives. 

27L Tuesday in Fa43sion Week— the Ijaat Day of 
our Iiord's Ministry (Matt. xxi.-xxv., Mark xi.-xiii., Luke 
XX., xxL, John xii) As the disciples came into Jerusalem 
in the morning, they observed the fig-tree which Jesus had 
cursed dried up, and our Lord referred to this as an in- 
stance of what their faith, if strong, might perform. When 
He came to the temple, the chief priests and elders and 
scribes immediately asked Him by what authority He had on 
the previous day driven out the money-changers from the 
temple. Our Lord promised to reply when they had, in the 
first place, told Him whether John the Baptist was sent from 
heaven or by men. This placed them in a dilemma from 
which they could not escape, and Jesus declined to answer 
their question. He added, at the same time, the parable 
of the two sons, in which he shewed not obscurely that 
the Gentiles might fulfil God*s will better than the Jews. 
This doctrine of the rejection of the Jews was more clearly 
brought out in the " parable of the wicked husbandmen ;** 
even the Jews being able to understand the obvious infer- 
ence which the parable was intended to suggest (Matt, xxi 
33-46 ; Mark xii. 1-12 ; Luke xx. 9-19). Yet another 
parable, the marriage of the king's son, was added to en- 
force the same doctrine which was so appropriate at the 
close of His teaching. In the meantime, the scribes and 
Pharisees, annoyed at His preaching and at their being 
foiled by Him in the morning, determined to " catch Him 
in His words." For this purpose the Herodians (a sect who 
were the partisans of Herod, and thought it allowable to 
pay tribute to a conqueror) asked Him if it was lawful to 
pay tribute to Cs8sar or not, hoping to find in His answer 
materials for accusing Him of sedition if He denied the 
lawfulness, or of disregard of religion if He admitted it. 
But our Lord's wisdom enabled Him to give them a satis- 
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factory answer, and yet avoid both difficulties. The Sad- 
ducees next endeavoured to entangle him ; they came with) 
perhaps, an imaginary case of what they conceived to be 
the insuperable inconsistencies which flowed from belief in 
the doctrine of the resurrection. But Christ shewed them 
that they not only had interpreted Scripture amiss, but 
had totally misunderstood the nature of the future state. 
Next, a lawyer asked Him which was the great com* 
mandment in the law, hoping that He would lay Himself 
open to accusation by unduly under or over-rating some 
one commandment. Our Lord, however, answered so 
wisely that even His opponents admitted that He bad 
spoken the truth. After thus silencing His adversaries, 
He proceeded to ask how the Messiah could be both David's 
son and David's Lord ; a difficulty which they were un- 
able to explain. Offended at the hypocrisy and opposition 
of those who were the religious instructors of the people, 
He denounced dreadful punishments upon them in the 
most severe language which He ever employed. He then 
left the sacred building for the last time ; and while pass^ 
ing through the court of the women, sat down for a short 
time opposite one of the thirteen boxes placed there for re* 
ceiving the free-will offerings of the people, and praised 
the liberality of the poor widow who cast in all her 
living. It was also, perhaps, at this time that some 
Greeks (that is, foreign proselytes) requested to be intro- 
duced to His presence ; and during the conversation which 
followed He appealed for confirmation of His words to God, 
and was answered by a voice from heaven. This was pe^ 
haps the last incident of His ministry in the temple (John 
xii 20-36). On leaving the building, His disciples called 
His attention to the extreme size and beauty of the stones 
with which it was erected, and were astonished when He 
foretold its total destruction. Some of them asked expla- 
nations, and inquired " When shall these things be ? " and 
in reply He foretold many indications of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and of His own re-appearing to judge the world 
(Matt, xxiv., Mark xiii., Luke xxi.) To impress this grand 
truth more forcibly on their minds, He added the parables 
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of the ** ten viigins," and the " talents '* (Matt, xxv.) This 
long discourse was delivered on the Mount of Olives, ap- 
parently only to four of His disciples (Peter, James, John, 
and Andrew, Mark xiiL 3), the others being probably in 
Jerusalem employed in various purposes which the near 
approach of the passover might render necessary. This 
dispersion of the twelve gave Judas the opportunity for 
whicli lie had been seeking. He went to the temple, where 
he found the chief priests smarting under the rebukes which 
Christ had administered to them, and without thinking of 
anything but his revenge, he covenanted to betray Christ to 
them, in the absence of the multitude, for thirty pieces of 
silver. On finishing His explanations, Jesus returned to 
Bethany, where He spent the next two days till the after- 
noon of Thursday in retirement, doubtless in profound 
meditation on the awfal scenes which the Friday was to 
witness. 

272. The Fassover—Th-orBday Evening. According 
to the Jewish law, the Paschal Lamb was killed on the 
fourteenth of the month, about the ninth hour (3 PJf.), 
was then roasted, and eaten usually some two or three 
hours after the next day had begun (e.^., about 8 or 9 
pjf., the Jewish day beginning, at that season, at about 
6 P.H.) It has been a subject of discussion from the 
earliest ages, whether Christ ate the Passover on the day 
fixed by the law, or anticipated, and partook of it on the 
previous day. It has been urged on the one side that 
Christ would not violate the law on a matter so exactly 
fixed as the proper day of the Passover, and that, moreover, 
the first three gospels seem plainly to imply that He ate 
the Passover on the regular day. On the other hand, it is 
quite dear from St. John, that on the Friday when our 
Lord was crucified the Jews had not yet eaten their Pas- 
sover (John xviii 28 ; xix. 14-31, etc,)* Another expla- 

* This has been a sntijeot of discoasion since the third century. The 
jGhreek fatheis in general, including Origen, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, etc., 
held that Ohilst anticipated the legal day ; the Latin fathera, that He ate 
it on the same day as the Jews did. In more modem times Lightfoot, 
fiobinson, and many others, have defended the opinion of the liatin fathers ; 
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nation lias been sometimes given : the Jews, it is said, 
when the first day of the Passover fell on a Fiiday, 
postponed the feast to the Sabbath day, that two days of 
rest might not come together. On this explanation out 
Lord would eat His Passover on tiie legal day, and yet the 
Jews, according to their custom, would not eat their 
Passover till the following day. On the whole it seems 
almost impossible to doubt that our Lord ate of it on the 
14th instead of the 15th of the month Nisan; one un- 
answerable reason being that He would in this way alone 
fulfil the many types of the Old Testament He thus died 
on the very day, and at the very hour (3 pji. of the 14tli 
Kisan), when the Paschal Lamb was killed. Having re- 
mained, as has been seen, at Bethany on the Wednesday, 
Jesus, towards the evening of the Thursday, sent Peter and 
John to prepare the Passover. He directed them to go 
into Jerusalem, where they should meet a man carrying a 
pitcher of water, and follow the man to his house, where 
they would find a large upper room furnished for the feast 
It was customary at this season, in Jerusalem, for the 
natives to throw their houses open freely to strangers ; but 
Jesus, we may suppose, had some special reason for select- 
ing this individual as His host The two disciples who 
were sent would immediately kill the lamb (which was 
necessarily done by private individuals, and not by the 
priests, who could never have killed the requisite number) ; 
and would get ready the herbs and other necessaries of the 
feast la the evening (that is, probably about 8 pjf. on 
the evening of our Ihursday, but of the Jewish Friday, 
the 14th of Nisan) our Lord sat down with the twelve td 
their last solemn meal. It is not easy to arrange the 
various incidents of the feast, but the following seems on the 

while Calvin, Scaliger, Casaal)on, VossiOB, M'Enij^t ^^'^ others, have 
stood up for the anticipaMon. Greswell, however, is the great champion of 
this latter theory ; and it seems as impossible to add to the alignments 
which he has adduced in its favour, as to answer them. It must be re- 
membered that while the three gospels can be easily explained so as to 
harmonize with the statements of St. John, tlie acceptance of their na^ 
rative in the sense contended for, is equivalent to a denial of the veraci^ 
ot St John's. 
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whole the most probable order of the occurrences. Perhaps 
our Lord began by saying, " With desire I have desired to 
eat this Passover with you before I suffer** (Luke xxii. 15). 
Then He took the first cup of wine. He then girt himself 
with a towel and washed the feet of his disciples, thereby 
teaching them humility, and reproving them for having 
recently (perhaps when entering the room) contended who 
should be greatest This was followed by the eating of 
the Paschal Lamb, and while eating it (as St. Matthew and 
St Mark expressly state. Matt. xxvi. 26, Mark ziv. 22), 
Jesus instituted the Lord's supper, for He took bread, and 
blessed, and gave it to the disciples saying, ** Take, eat, 
this is my body.** During the eating of the lamb, Jesus 
told His diisciples that one of them should betray Him, and 
pointed out the traitor by giving him a sop dipped in the 
dish, on receiving which Judas went out. After supper 
(Luke xxii 20), Christ took the cup, and having again 
given thanks, He told them to drink of it as " His blood 
of the New Testament shed for many.** Having thus 
instituted the Holy Eucharist, He went on to comfort His 
disciples, by giving them the promise of the coming of 
the Holy Ghost (St. John xiv.-xvii.), and having finished 
His exhortations and prayed for them, the ceremonies of thie 
paschal evening were completed by singing a hymn (Psalms 
cxv.-cxviii. inclusive, called the ^reat HalleJ), 

273. From the Conclusion of the Fasohal Feast to 
the Apprehension, Friday Morning. On singing the 
hymn, Christ and His disciples went out from the guest- 
room towards the Mount of Olives. They crossed the 
brook Kedron, and entered the garden of Gethsemane (ije»y 
Oil-press), whose hallowed inclosure probably still exists in 
the little garden yet shewn at Jerusalem. It was now 
near midnight, but there would be many pilgrims passing 
towards Jerusalem for the coming Passover, and for the 
sake of retirement, Jesus retired into the centre of the 
wood. He left eight of the disciples at the entrance ; other 
three, Peter, James, and John, accompanied Him some 
distance ; but leaving even them He retired alone to pray. 
The thought of the immediate approach of all the dreadful 
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agony of the cross oppressed His mind, and He prayed 
earnestly, saying, " 0, my Father, if it be possible, let this 
cap pass from me" Three times He repeated the same 
words, and as often did He find the disciples, whom He 
had asked to watch, asleep. Judas knew that our Lord 
was in the habit of coming to Gethsemane, and shortly 
after Christ had prayed for the third time, Judaa came wil^ 
a band of armed men from the Sanhedrim to apprehend 
Him. Jesus advanced and asked the band whom they 
sought ; but His presence overawed them and they fell to 
the ground. Judas then came forward and kissed Him, 
which was the preconcerted signal for seizing Him. Peter 
made some attempt at resistance, and cut ofi^ the ear of 
Malchus, a servant of the high-priest ; but Christ forbade 
any appeal to arms, and having healed the wound of 
Malchus, He accompanied Judas and the soldiers who led 
Him away to the house of Annas, who was then the vice- 
president of the Sanhedrim. His disciples, as He had 
foretold, and as it had been prophesied by Zechariah, forsook 
him and fled. This occurrence took place probably about 
1 AM, on the morning of Friday. 

274. The Examinations and Trial (2 ajl to 9 aji.) 
Annas, to whose house Christ was in the first place led, 
sent Him bound to Caiaphas the high-priest. Peter and 
John followed Him afar off, and as John was known to the 
high-priest, they got admission into the palace, and 
stationed themselves in the court where they could heai 
and see what was proceeding. At first Caiaphas seems to 
have been alone with Christ, unattended by any of the 
elders, who had not yet been summoned. He ** asked Jesos 
of His disciples and of His doctrine " (John xviiL 19) ; but 
Christ referred him to the testimony of witnesses, for 
which answer one of the officers struck him on the face. 
While this examination was going on, the servants and 
officers made a fire in the court, and whilst they were 
standing round it, the maid who kept the door accused 
Peter of being one of Christ's disciples, and the apostle 
(though he had so lately boasted of his unshaken fidelity 
to Christ, and had been Vfoixiied that he would fall away) 
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weakly denied, and said he was not. A second time he 
was charged with being a follower of Christ by the maid 
and others around the fire, and a second time he denied. 
In the meantime the members of the Sanhedrim had begun 
to assemble ; but as the law forbade their regular assem- 
bling before sunrise, they seem to have carried on a sort 
of irregular trial in Caiaphas*s palace, and then to have 
delivered Him over to the soldiers to be mocked and in- 
sulted by them. It was during the progress of this 
second examination that Peter was once more accused by 
the bystanders, and especially by a kiuflman of Malchus, 
of being one of Christ's disciples, but he began to curse 
and to swear, saying, '' I know not the man.'' And the 
cock crew (i>., it was 3 am,), and Jesus turned and looked 
on Peter, and the apostle thought on his master's prophecy, 
and throwing his mantle over his head (so the word trans- 
lated, he thought thereon may be rendered), he went out 
and wept bitterly. It was now near dawn, and the council 
regularly assembled in the proper hall, which was in the 
temple court, partly in and partly beyond the sacred 
precincts. The trial was carried on 'with some regard to 
decency ; witnesses were produced, but their evidence was 
contradictory. At length two false witnesses were found, 
who agreed in testifying that they had heard Jesus say He 
could destroy the temple of God and build it in three days. 
Our Lord made no reply ; He had answered Caiaphas in 
private, but now, when on trial, He made no answer to His 
accusers, as Isaiah had foretold. This accusation was in 
part grounded on truth ; but the council wilfully perverted 
its meaning, which they afterwards shewed that they well 
enough understood. In the conclusion of the proceedings 
the high-priest solenmly adjured Christ to tell them if He 
was the Messiah, and on His replying that He was, the 
council inmiediately condenmed Him to death for blas- 
phemy. They had not, however, the power of carrying 
the sentence into execution, which belonged exclusively to 
the Roman governor. They therefore led Christ away 
to Pilate's judgment hall, which was probably situated in 
or near the castle of Antonia, on the north-west of the 
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temple ; and accused Him of forbidding to give tribute to 
CaBsar, and claiming regal dignity for Himself, departing 
entirely from the charge of blasphemy, of which Pilate 
would have taken no notice. On conversing in private 
with Christ, Pilate discovered that tiie charge was a meie 
pretext to cover their criminal desire to put the innocent 
to death, and he made many attempts to release Him, all 
which the Jews repelled. Thus compelled to proceed, 
Pilate (about the sixth hour, St. John xiz. 14, t.^., 6 ajl, 
which was the usual hour for judicial proceedings), seated 
himself in his tribunal, in the place called the Pavementy 
(probably from some mosaic on which the judgment-seat 
was placed), and the trial began. The Jews accused TTim as 
before ; but Christ kept silence as He had done before the 
Sanhedrim. In the course of the inquiry, it appeared that 
Christ had come from Galilee, and this led Pilate to send 
Him to Herod, but without any result Pilate was becom- 
ing more and more perplexed ; and to increase his alarm, 
a message sent from his wife (called by tradition Claudia 
Procula), entreated him to have nothing to do with the 
prisoner, of whose innocence she had been divinely warned* 
He therefore proposed again to release Christ, in compli- 
ance with his custom of releasing a prisoner at the feast ; 
but the Jews called out, " Not Him but Barabbas." Again 
and again Pilate tried to release Him ; but finding his 
efforts vain, he at last washed his hands in testimony of 
his own innocence, delivered up Jesus to be scourged and 
mocked, and ordered Him to be led away to be crucified. 
276. The Crucifixion (9 am. to 3 p jf .) It was about 
the third hour, or 9 am. (Mark xv. 25), when Jesus was 
led away to be crucified. The place of execution was out- 
side of the walls of the city, in accordance with the law, 
and in conformity with the types of the Old Testament 
To reach it, Christ had to pass through the breadth of the 
city ; and according to the barbarous custom of the time 
He was required to bear his cross. But His bodily strength 
was now exhausted ; He had been twice scourged, and had 
been exposed to every fatigue that could wear out the body, 
md He was unabU to su^^'^ort the burden : therefore the 
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soldieis compelled one Simon a Cyrenian, who was coming 
in from the country to the Passover, to assist Him. As the 
procession passed on, Jesus spoke to the women of Jerusa* 
lem, whom He saw weeping, and told them not to weep 
for Him but for themselves, for the woe that was about to 
come on their city. When they reached Golgotha* (e.e., a 
place of a skull, in Latin Calvary) they nailed Him to tibe 
cross, and then elevated the cross in its place, crucifying 
two thieves with Him, one on each side, in order to heighten 
His shame. The soldiers, out of compassion, offered Him a 
stupefying draught of wine and myrrh, but He declined to 
receive it. An inscription placed over His head, in three 
languages, proclaimed that He was the " King of the Jews ; " 
and Pilate, though requested to alter it, resolutely retained 
what could not fail to suggest at least a suspicion of the 
awful nature of the transaction. During the crucifixion, 
Christ seven times spoke. He prayed for His murderers 
saying, " Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do." To one of the thieves who acknowledged His 
guilt, and recognised even on the cross Christ's divine 
power. He promised, " This day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise." To His mother, who was standing near His cross 
with John, He said, ** Woman, behold thy son ; *' and to 
John, " Behold thy mother." In the agony of His soul 
He exclaimed *' Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani," i.e.j my God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me, which the people 
misunderstood as a prayer for the aid of Elias. He then 
exclaimed "I thirst" (see Ps. Ixix. 21) ; and a soldier put 
some vinegar on a sponge, and pressed it to His lips. At 
the ninth hour, when the heads of families were slaying 

* It is oat of place here to examiiie the various opinions as to the site of 
Calvary. The extraordinary opinion of Mr. Fergusson which places tlie 
Holy Sepulchre under the Hosque of Omar, may surely be dismissed with- 
out examination. All other writers concur in placing it on the North- 
West of Jerusalem. Dr. Robinson has laboured hard to disprove the tra> 
dition which maintains that the present church of the Holy Sepulchre 
covers the interesting spot His opinions have, however, been controverted 
by almost every other writer, some of them are certainly mistaken, and 
they are so manifestly the result of a predetermined conviction as mate- 
ilally to injure their credibility. 
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the Paschal Lamb, He, the trae Paschal Lamb, ezclauned, 
" It is finished ; " and immediately after He added, " Father, 
into thy hands I conmiend my spirit" Haying said these 
words He gave up the ghost. Many extraordinary events 
accompanied His death : there was darkness for three hours, 
from mid-day to 3 P3i., which could not have been occa- 
sioned by an eclipse of the sun, as it was then full moon : 
an earthquake occurred, by which the veil, separating tlie 
Holy of Holies from the Holy place, was rent in twain ; 
thus shewing that the way into the Holiest was now made 
manifest : and many of the saints were brought to life 
again, and came into Jerusalem after His resurrection. 
Ail these extraordinary occurrences impressed the by- 
standers, so that even the centurion who looked on con- 
sidered them a proof of Ohnsfs divinity. 

276. The Burial (3 f.m. to 6 P3l) From the ninth 
hour preparations were made for the approaching double 
solemnity, a Sabbath and a Passover ; and the sight of the 
dead bodies would be considered inconsistent with the 
sanctity of the day. The Jews, therefore, requested Pilate 
to kill the imhappy men, that their bodies might be re- 
moved, and he issued orders to break their legs. It was 
found, however, that Christ was already dead ; and having 
made sure by piercing His heart with a spear, they dis- 
pensed with breaking His legs, thus remarkably fulfilling 
the typical teaching of the Paschal Lamb. One of Christ's 
disciples, Joseph of Arimathea, a man of rank, encouraged 
apparently to greater boldness by what had overawed the 
twelve, went to Pilate, and begged Christ's body. Under 
his direction the body was taken from the cross, wrapped 
in a linen cloth, along with a large quantity of spices 
brought by Nicodemus, and was then placed in a new 
tomb which Joseph had hewn for himself in the rock, 
and which was in the neighbourhood of the place of 
execution. The women who had witnessed His crucifixion 
beheld also where He was laid ; and returning home they 
purchased spices by the way, intending to embalm His 
body when the Sabbath was over. Thus ended the most 
j/iomentous day that the world has ever seen. 
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277. The Besurrection. It was near sunset on Friday 
when Jesus was placed in the grave. The sanctity of the 
Sabbath would sufficiently protect the grave for that day ; in 
the evening, however, a guard of soldiers was placed over 
it by Pilate at the instigation of the chief priests, who 
remembered Christ's promise to rise again on the third 
day. When the third day came, early in the morning, an 
augel descended from heaven and rolled away the stone ; 
the keepers fled in consternation, and Jesus rose after lying 
in the tomb three days and three nights.^ His disciples 
and friends were anxiously awaiting the approach of day, 
and when it had just begun to dawn, several devout women 
came with spices to embalm His body. The order in which 
they arrived, and the various times at which Christ was 
seen, have given rise to much difference of opinion ; the 
following seems best to explain everythiog.t Immediately 
after the earthquake, and while the keepers were still 
standing in consternation round the empty tomb, Mary 
Magdalene, Salome, and Mary the mother of James, arrive 
with spices, and seeing the stone rolled away, they con- 
clude that the body had been stolen. Mary immediately 
runs to tell Peter and John (John xx. 2), the others remain 
and see the angel, who tells them that Christ has risen (St 
Matt, xxviii 5-8, Mark xvL 6-8) ; and they then return to 
tell the disciples. When these women and the watch had 
all gone, another party of women came, including chiefly 
those from Galilee, and seeing nothing, entered into the 
tomb and found that the body of Christ was gone. While 
they were perplexed they saw two angels, who assured 
them that Christ was indeed risen, and this message they 
carried into the city. Some time after, Mary Magdalene 
returns, accompanied by Peter and John, whom she had 
perhaps brought from Bethany. John, the younger of the 

* He was in all ftom about 6 p.ic. on Friday to 5 a.il on Sunday, or 
about thirty-six hours, including parts of three days. 

t The order of Greswell is here followed. The only real difficulty UeS 
in reconciling St Mark's positive statement that Mary was the Jhr$t to set 
the risen Saviour (zvL 9), with St. Matthew's, who seems to speak of a prior 
appearance to the other women (zxviiL 9). 
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two, came first to the sepulcbre, and looking in, he saw 
the linen clothes lying ; but Peter, coming up, went in, 
and they saw enough to convince them that appearances 
were not owing to any visit from robbers. When they de- 
parted, Mary stood without, weeping, and looking into the 
sepulchre she saw a vision of angels, and immediately after, 
looking behind her, she saw Jesus himself standing, the 
fir%t actual appearance of Christ to any mortal eye after 
his resurrection (St. Mark zvi 9, John xx. 11). At first 
she did not recognise Him, but when He called her by her 
name she immediately knew the voice, and was about to 
touch Him, but He forbade her. With this glad news of 
having actually seen her risen Lord she returned to the 
disciples. Before the news became known, Cleopas aud 
another disciple went out to Emmaus, a village about seven 
miles from Jerusalem. On their way they talked of the 
wonderful events of the day, when a stranger joined them, 
shared in their conversation, and shewed them how the 
prophets had foretold that the Messiah was to suffer those 
very indignities which they had witnessed. When they 
came to Emmaus, they pressed the stranger to eat bread 
with them, and as He blessed and gave the bread to them, 
they recognised Him as their risen Lord. He immediately 
vanished from their sight, and they returned with the joy- 
ful tidings to Jerusalem. This was our Lord's second mani- 
festation ; the third was made, probably while they were 
on their return to Jerusalem, to Peter (see St. Luke xxiv. 
34, 1 Cor. XV. 6). The day, so memorable to all future 
times, and which Christians have commemorated by hold- 
ing the first day of the week sacred, was now drawing to a 
close. In the evening, the apostles, except Thomas, weie 
assembled, when Jesus appeared in the midst of them, 
being His fourth manifestation that day. 

278. The Ascension. Eight days after the resurrec- 
tion, when the disciples were again, perhaps by Divine 
command, assembled, Christ again appeared, and to con- 
vince Thomas, who had declared he would not believe in 
the resurrection unless he had the evidence of his own 
Benaes, He asked that doxxbtm^ a^atle to feel His pierced 
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hands, and see His wounded side. This was His fjfth 
manifestation ; His iixth was to Salome and Mary the 
mother of James (Matt, xxviii. 9), in which He told them 
to bid the apostles meet Him in Qalilee. It was in 
Qalilee accordingly, on some well-known mountain, that 
the seventh manifestation took place, apparently in a 
very public manner, as St. Paul mentions more than five 
hundred brethren as having witnessed it (1 Cor. xv. 6). 
His eighth appearance was to seven of the disciples (Peter, 
Thomas, Nathanael, James, John, and two others, John 
xxi. 2) as they were fishing on the Sea of Galilee. He 
made Himself known by the miraculous draught of fishes, 
and it was on this occasion that He thrice asked Peter if 
he loved Him, and foretold what death he should die.* 
His ninth appearance, which St Paul alone has recorded 
(1 Cor. XV. 7), was to James, who is called the Lord's 
brother. It may be conjectured that at this appearance 
He ordered the apostles to return to Jerusalem. At last, 
forty days after His resurrection, when He had appeared 
80 often both to friends and enemies (St Matt, xxviii. 17) 
that there could be no reasonable doubt of His having 
risen from the dead. He took the twelve out to Bethany, 
where He gave them Hi% last command, to teach and bap- 
tize all nations ; adding His last promisey " Lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the world." He then 
lifted up His hands to bless them, and while thus engaged, 
a cloud received Him out of their sight 

* St. John says (xxi. 14), " This is now the third time that Jesns shewed 
Himself to His disciples." On the system adopted above, this was actually 
the third time that Christ had shewn Himself to any number of the twelve 
at once. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES— GBOWTH OF THE 

CHURCH. 

270. FentecoBt In His last conversation with His 
disciples, before His crucifbdon, our Lord promised that 
when He ascended into heaven, He would send down the 
Holy Ghost as their Comforter, who would instruct them 
more fully in the truths which they had been so slow to 
learn. When about to ascend into heaven. He told the 
apostles to remain at Jerusalem till the Holy Ghost was 
given ; and they accordingly returned to Jerusalem from 
Bethany, and proceeded to elect from the company of 
disciples one to complete the number of the twelve, in 
the room of Judas who, in a fit of remorse, had hanged 
himself, Two were proposed — Joseph (called also Barsabas 
and Justus) and Matthias, and after intreatlag divine direc- 
tion, Matthias was selected. On the day of Pentecost, ten 
days after Christ's ascension, the promised gift of the Holy 
Ghost was bestowed. They were all assembled in one 
place, when " suddenly there came a sound from heaven, 
as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the house 
where they were sitting." Cloven tongues of fire also were 
seen resting on each ; and their possession of the Holy 
Ghost was shewn by their speaking with tongues, a miracle 
peculiarly likely to excite attention at that time, as there 
were many foreign Jews present who were competent to 
judge of its reality. Great astonishment was occasioned in 
Jerusalem ; many were perplexed ; some mocked, and, 
unable to undex^taad Wi^ >xx^o^-u tongues, ascribed the 
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whole to intoxication. Peter, however, boldly stood for- 
ward in defence of his brethren, and in an eloquent speech, 
shewed that the wonder which had astonished them was 
an exact fulfilment of the prophecy of JoeL He went on 
to prove that the resurrection of Christ was also foretold 
in the Psalms, and was a proof of His divinity. So con- 
vincing was His address, accompanied as it was by the 
power of the Holy Qhost, that three thousand that day 
acknowledged their sin in rejecting the Messiah, and were 
joined by baptism to the Church. 

280. Barly Prosperity. Nothing could exceed the 
mutual love or the religious zeal of the early converts. 
They spent their time in the public devotions of the temple, 
and in listening to the teaching of the apostles. They for 
the time neglected all their ordinary occupations, and the 
rich supplied the wants of the poor. Many were daily 
convinced by their teaching, and were sodded to the 
Church ; and the sight of their miracles deeply impresse^l 
the people. Peter and John healed a cripple who used to 
lie beg^g at the gate of the temple ; and as they did this 
at the hour of prayer (3 p.m.), an immense crowd witnessed 
it, to whom Peter again spoke of Jesus as the true Messiah. 
His words carried conviction to many (the number of be- 
lievers, we are told, now amounted to 5000) ; but the Sad- 
ducees, grieved at the public proclamation of the doctrine 
of the resurrection, put them in prison. The next day 
they were brought before the council and examined ; no 
attempt was made to deny the reality of the miracle, but 
they tried to induce them to refrain from speaking any 
longer in the name of Jesus, which Peter refused to pro- 
mise. After being further threatened, they were dismissed, 
to the great joy of their friends ; and this failure on the 
part of the priests led to a still further increase of the 
number of believers. This prosperity, however, was not 
without its disadvantages, as it induced some to join their 
lunks mainly out of a wish to share in the temporal pos- 
sessions which the rich so liberally shared ^ith the poor. 
An awful example must speedily have deterred all such 
from joining. Ananias and Sapphira having attempted to 
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deceive the apostles were strack dead by St. Peter. StQl 
the miracles of eveiy kind, so constantly peiformed, at- 
tracted fresh believers ; and the high-priest and the Sad- 
ducees again threw the apostles into prison, bat the 
angel of the Lord by night opened the prison doors, and 
brought them forth, with instructions to continue in their 
course of preaching. Emboldened by this plain proof of 
divine approbation, they preached in the temple, and when 
brought before the Sanhedrim, boldly declared that they 
ought to obey God rather than men. The council were 
at a loss to know how to treat them ; but, on the advice 
of Qamaliel, a distinguished lawyer, they determined to 
forbid their preaching without, however, preventing it, 
hoping that time would manifest its real character. The 
repose and toleration thus granted to the infant Churcli 
was of the greatest benefit to it ; its numbers increased 
greatly, and the apostles had opportunities to instruct their 
converts more fully in the principles of their holy reli- 
gion. 

281. First Persecution— Stephen. By this time the 
Cliurch amounted to many thousands in Jerusalem, and it 
was no longer possible for the twelve apostles to discharge 
all the duties of their office. A murmuring began on the 
part of the Grecians* (z>., foreign Jews) against the 
Hebrews, on the ground that their widows had been ne- 
glected in the daily distribution of food and money. It is 
possible that in the midst of more important duties, the 
apostles may have been guilty (of course, undesignedly) of 
some such neglect ; but the complaint led them to propose 
that seven officers should be appointed, to whom the daily 
distribution should be specially assigned as their chirf 
duty. The people selected Stephen, Philip, Prochorus, 
Nicanor, Tinion, Parmenas, and Nicolas. Judging from 
their names, these men were all Grecians. Little is said 
of them subsequently in Scripture ; Nicolas, perhaps, 
lapsed into heresy, and misled the people called Nico- 

* Scripture always distlngaishes between Qreeians, or Jews bom out of 
Palestine, and usually speaking Greek, and Greeks, i. e., natiyes of Oreeee 
—Gentiles who were Bometimoa ptoselytea. 
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laitans (Rev. iL 6) whom Christ condeiDns. They preached 
and baptized (Acts viii. 5, 12), but had not the power 
of bestowing the Holy Ghost, which belonged exclusively 
to the apostles. They are usually called the seven dea- 
€0718 ; it is to be noted, however, that this name is no- 
where applied to them in Scripture. Stejihen, one of the 
seven, was distinguished for his zeal and eloquence, which 
was so successful in overthrowing all opposition, that some 
of his enemies, chagrined by the defeat of their argu- 
ments, got him accused before the Sanhedrim of " speaking 
blasphemous words against Moses and the temple.'' The 
charge rested undoubtedly on a misunderstanding of what 
Stephen had said ; and Stephen defended himself with 
great ability, in a long oration full of historical allusions, 
to which he added a rebuke of his accusers for violating 
the law. Their rage kindled at his rebukes, but he,' look- 
ing up into heaven, and seeing Jesus there, declared to 
them that he saw " the Son of Man on the right hand of 
God." This exasperated them beyond all endurance ; stop- 
ping their ears that they might hear no further blasphemies, 
they rushed upon him, dragged him out of the town, and 
stoned him. His last words, " Lord lay not this sin to 
their charge," shewed, how thoroughly he was imbued with 
the spirit of his divine Master. It seems clear from this 
case that the Sanhedrim had the power of trj'ing and 
punishing all accused of heresy, except, perhaps, when the 
Roman governor was in Jerusalem, or when the prisoner 
was in any way removed to his tribunal The murderers 
of Stephen laid down their clothes at the feet of Saul, then 
studying law under Gamaliel, and burning with zeal for 
the national religion of his coimtry. The death of Stephen 
was followed by a persecution of the Christians, which, 
however, did much service to the cause of truth ; for the 
Christians, being compelled to take to flight, spread the 
knowledge of the gospel over all the neighbouring coimtry. 
Among others, Philip went down and preached with such 
success in Samaria, that two of the apostles (who remained 
in Jerusalem during the persecution) came down and laid 
their hands on the baptized, thus conferring on them the 
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gift of the Holy Ghost One of those impressed by Philip's 
teaching was Simon Magus {ucy the sorcerer), whose know- 
ledge of the truth, however, was so slight, that he offered 
to purchase from Peter the ability to confer the power of 
working miracles, an impious proposal which Peter gravely 
rebuked. From Samaria, Philip was led by the Spirit to 
the road between Jerusalem and Gaza, where he met an 
Ethiopian proselyte of high rank returning from the feast, 
whom he instructed in the truth and received into the 
Church by baptism. Philip returned to his former labours, 
and preached along the coast till he came to Csesarea. 

282. Paul— Early liilb— Conversion. Paul, or Saul, 
as he is at first called in Scripture, was a native of Tarsus, 
a city of Cilicia. He was a " Hebrew of the Hebrews," 
{Le., a Jew by both parents), was of the tribe of Benjamin, 
and was brought up in the strictest doctrines of the Phariseea 
He was by birth a Roman citizen, a privilege at that time, 
of no ordinary value, which his father had procured for some 
reason unknown to us. According to the Jewish custom 
he was taught the trade of tent-making, one common in 
his native country, which was famous for the goats' hair 
which was used for that purpose. He was, however, sent 
to Jerusalem to study law under Gamaliel, the famous 
Babbi who has been already referred to. A man of learn- 
ing, energy, and religious zeal, Paul could not be unim- 
pressed by the spread of Christianity ; and, perhaps without 
examining its claims, he at once devoted all his energy to 
suppressing it as a noxious heresy. He was present at St 
Stephen's martyrdom, and kept the clothes of those who 
stoned him. He joined in the persecution which subse- 
quently rose, and not content with persecuting at home, he 
received letters from the high-priest, and went to Damascus 
to persecute the Christians there. He was approaching 
that beautiful capital of Syria, " breathing out threaten- 
ings," when suddenly a light from Heaven, of dazzling 
brightness, shone round him, and a voice said, "Saul, 
why persecutest thou me ? " Jesus, who thus appeared 
to him, upbraided him with his persecution, and told him 
to go to Damascxija, aad levasAxiXJXV \i<i. ^jfsja told what he 
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must do. Nothing could exceed the consternation of Paul ; 
he had seen that crucified one, for faith in whom he was 
persecuting the Christians, standing at Qod*s right hand in 
divine power ; he thus saw that he was fighting against 
God, and he fell to the earth in speechless amazement. 
The light had blinded his eyes ; and he entered Damascus 
led hj the hands of those who had come to be the servants 
of his power, and were thus the witnesses of his overthrow. 
Three days he remained blind, and did neither eat nor 
drink, employed wholly in meditation and prayer. At the 
end of that time, Ananias, one of the disciples, by Christ's 
direction, went and put his hands on him, and he received 
his sight, and was baptized. Lnmediately he began to 
preach the faith which he had once persecuted ; but the 
opposition of the Jews compelled him to leave the town, 
and he went into Arabia (Gal. i 1 7). The conversion of 
St. Paul is supposed to have happened about ▲.D. 41. 

283. Freaohixig to the Gtontiles— Second Ferseou- 
tion. In the meantime, Peter had gone on a tour through 
the country north of Jerusalem, visiting Lydda, and Joppa, 
where he raised Tabitha or Dorcas from the dead. While 
he was living in Joppa, a vision was vouchsafed to him, of 
great importance. He saw a vessel let down from Heaven 
full of all manner of beasts, and a voice told him to " kill 
and eat." He refused, because he had never eaten any 
unclean animal, but the voice told him not to vaU any- 
thing unclean that God hath deansed. Lest he should not 
understand the meaning of the vision, he was told in plain 
terms that he would soon be called upon to go and preach 
to the Gentiles, and that he was to comply with the 
request, and not to consider any people as hereafter dis- 
qualified from receiving the truths of the gospeL Accord- 
ingly he went with the messenger whom Cornelius, a 
devout centurion of Csesarea, sent by divine direction, to 
entreat his presence ; he proclaimed the gospel to them, 
and God having shewn his approbation by sending down 
the Holy Ghost, they were baptized. Thus was the Gospel 
first preached to the Gentiles ; and thus, in fulfilment of 
our Lord's prophecy, was Peter privileged to open the 
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kingdom of Heaven to Gentiles as well as Jews. The news 
of an occurrence that must have appeared so startling, was 
carried to Jerusalem ; and the apostles, on hearing Peter's 
narrative, glorified God, "who had granted repentance 
unto life " to the Gentiles, their Christian love triampbing 
over their national pride. The peace which the church had 
enjoyed since the lull of the first persecution was again 
hroken. Herod Agrippa, grandson of Herod the Great, 
now ruled the whole country imder the Romans, and to 
please the Jews he put James, the brother of John, to 
death. Peter also was imprisoned, and was to be killed 
after the Passover ; but an Angel of the Lord set him free. 
God speedily avenged the persecution. Herod having 
acquiesced in the impious flattery with which he was greeted 
after an oration at Caesarea, was afflicted with a loathsome 
disease, of which he shortly after died. 

284. Paul's First Journey. From Arabia, to which, 
as we have seen, he retired, Paul returned to Damascus, 
and his zeal again roused the Jews, from whom he 
escaped by being let down over the wall in a basket He 
now went up to Jerusalem to see the twelve ; but he was 
at first regarded, very naturally, with suspicion. Barnabas, 
however, with whom Paul had perhaps become acquainted 
in Cyprus, introduced him to Peter and James, who, no 
doubt, cordially welcomed him. After some other jour- 
neys he was taken by Barnabas to Antioch, where so 
many Grecians had been joined to the Church, that, for the 
first time, a distinct name was given to the converts, and 
they were styled Christiana, Antioch was a very large 
town, the third in point of importance in the Roman 
empire, and afforded a magnificent field for the labours of 
Paul, which were prosecuted with great success. Ever 
zealous for his " brethren according to the flesh,'* Paul pro- 
cured a liberal contribution from his converts to aid the 
Jews in Jerusalem, who were suffering from famine. This 
he took up to Jerusalem, and returned with Barnabas and 
John, sumamed Mark, to the scene of his laboiu^. Some 
time after, by the direction of the Holy Ghost, Barnabas 
and Paul, accompanied \i^ Ms«k, set out on a missionary 
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* (Acts xiii.) Starting from Seleucia, the sea-port of 
ioch, at the mouth of the Orontes, they sailed to 
>rus, and visited the towns of Salamis and Paphos. At 
hos, they fomid Elymas, a sorcerer, who was attempting 
prevent Sergius Paulus, the deputy, from listening to 
gospel ; but Paul struck the sorcerer with blindness, 
the deputy, deeply impressed by the miracle, became 
lient to the faith. It is commonly supposed that St 
1 adopted the name of Paul instead of Saul, in honour 

distinguished a convert ; it is certain that after this 
B he is always styled Paul, though some suppose that 
had always borne both names. From Cyprus the 
)stles sailed to Pamphylia, and came to Perga, where 
n, discouraged by the ifficulties that surrounded them. 

them and returned to Jerusalem, to the great annoy- 
3 of Paul. From Perga they pushed on through a 
cult country to Antioch in Pisidia ; and in the syna- 
ue of this place Paul addressed the Jews, exhorting 
n to believe in Christ whom Grod had raised from the 
i. The same exhortation was subsequently addressed 
he Qentnes, which greatly vexed the Jews, and excited 

1 vehement disapprobation from them, that, from that 
3, the Apostles addressed themselves exclusively to the 
Ltiles. The gospel accordingly made much progress 
)ng the people, till the Jews roused up some ladies of 
t to persecute the Apostles, and they retired to Icon- 
L (the modern Konieh), the capital of Lycaonia. Here 

same results attended their preaching ; many, both 
s and Greeks, believed ; and the unbelieving Jews 
ted a tumult which compelled the Apostles to retire to 
tra, a neighbouring city. At Lystra, Paul healed a 
I who had been lame from his birth ; and this miracle 
aced the people to pay them religious worship ; suppos- 
that Paul ' and Barnabas were the gods Jupiter and 
•cury come down to dwell among men. The priest of 
iter was going to sacrifice to them, but Paul stopped 
I, and seized the opportunity to shew the people the 
ity of idolatry. Their sentiments soon changed ; some 
s from Antioch and Iconium came and excited their 
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minds, and they stoned Paul and drew him out of the dtj, 
supposing him to he dead. Paul, who had perhaps heen 
only stunned, or who was supported hy Qod*s aid, rose up 
as they were standing around him, and returned to the city, 
where he would perhaps be protected by its becoming 
known that he was a Roman citizen. From Lystra they 
went to Derbe, and after preaching there, they returned 
through all the towns where they had established churches, 
and providing for their continuance in the faith by ordain- 
ing teachers among them. Having finished their journey 
they returned to Antioch. 

286. Council at Jerusalem— Paul's Second Jotixney 
(Acts xv.-xviii.) The admission of the Gentiles into the 
church led to some controversy. The Jewish converts, who 
still formed the majority, everywhere maintained that it 
was necessary for the Qentiles to become subject to the law 
of Moses, otherwise they could not be saved. This contro- 
versy began to prevail at Antioch on Paul's return, and as 
it was impossible to satisfy the different parties in any 
other way, it was agreed that Paul, Barnabas, and Titus 
(Gal. ii. 1) should go to Jerusalem to consult the Apostles 
there. They proceeded accordingly on their journey through 
Phenicia and Samaria, declaring everywhere the conversion 
of the Gentiles, to the great joy of all the brethren. The 
rulers of the Church at Jerusalem assembled to consider 
the question submitted to them, and after much discussion, 
Peter reminded them that he had first preached the Gospel 
to the Gentiles, and that God had signified His acceptance 
of them, although they had not been circumcised. In 
conclusion, James decided that they should only require the 
Gentiles to abstain from things offered to idols, from blood, 
from things strangled, and from fornication ; and this hav- 
ing met with general approbation, a decree was framed, 
exempting the Gentiles from all other compliance with 
the Mosaic law. As a practical exemplification of the 
Cnristian liberty now to be enjoyed, Titus, though a Gen- 
tile, was not compelled to be circumcised (GaL ii 3). With 
this decree, so satisfactory to the Gentiles, Paul and Barna- 
bas retiu*Ded to Antiocih, ot^^^^m^anied by Judas and Silas 
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It was perhaps after their return that Peter came to 
visit Antioch, and occasioned some unpleasantness by his 
vacillating conduct in at first eating with the Gentiles, 
and afterguards declining to do so, for which Paul with- 
stood him to his face (Gal. ii.) After a stay of probably 
several years in Antioch, during which they doubtless 
preached in the neighbouring coimtry, Paul proposed to 
Barnabas to visit the scene of their former labours. Bar- 
nabas agreed, and proposed to take Mark with them ; but 
Paul, remembering his desertion of them in their former 
journey, objected, and a sharp discussion arose, which re- 
sulted in Barnabas going in one direction with Mark, while 
Paul chose Silas as his companion. Having set out, they 
travelled through Syria and Cilicia, and at length reached 
Derbe and Lystra. In Lystra, Paul found a young convert 
called Timothy, who was highly esteemed by the Chris- 
. tians of the place, and though the son of a Greek father, 
had been carefully educated in the knowledge of the Jew- 
ish scriptures by his mother Eunice and his grandmother 
Lois. Him Paul selected as his companion in travel, and 
that no stumbling-block might be thrown in the way of 
the Jews, he circumcised him. Proceeding on their jour- 
ney, they delivered in every city the decrees of the 
apostles, and preached through Phrygia and Galatia, a 
country which Paul had not visited before. They then in- 
tended to go into Asia {i^,, the western part of Asia Minor 
but the Holy Ghost forbade them, and directed their route 
to Troas, a town on the coast of the Archipelago, so well 
situated that Constantino had at one time selected it as the 
site of the new capital of the Roman Empire. While 
Paul was here, a vision appeared to him of a man of 
Macedonia, beseeching him to come and help them ; and 
looking upon this as a divine direction, Paul and his com- 
pany, which now included St. Luke,* set saiL They 
passed Samothracia, a small rocky island off the coast of 
Macedonia, and next day landed at Neapolis, and pro- 
ceeded immediately to Philippi, a Roman colony, the chief 

* It is supposed that St. Luke here joined St. Paul, because it is at 
tikis place (xvi. 10) that the pronoun tn is first used. 
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city of that district, and famous all over the world for 
the defeat of Brutus by Antony. To us it is chiefly inte- 
resting as being the first town in Europe where the gospel 
was preached. On the Sabbath the apostles went out to a 
place of prayer on the banks of the river, and addressed 
the women who came thither, one of whom, Lydia, a seller 
of purple-dye from Thyatira, was deeply impressed by 
what she heard. Gradually the gospel spread in the city, 
attracting many believers, until Paul's casting out an evil 
spirit of a damsel, and thereby depriving her masters of 
their former gains, proved the signal for a popular out- 
break. Paul and Silas were taken before the magistrates, 
charged with subverting the Roman customs, and after 
being scourged, were thrown into the inner prison, and 
their feet made fast in the stocks.* But Qod*s power sus- 
tained them, and at midnight, as they prayed and sang 
praises to Qod, suddenly an earthquake shook the build- 
ing, and set the prisoners free. The jailor, afraid that the 
prisoners might have escaped, was going to kill himself, 
when Paul assured him that they were all there ; and the 
poor man, deeply impressed, called out, " What must I do 
to be saved ? " Paul instructed him in the truth, and 
afterwards baptized him and all his house. In the morn- 
ing the magistrates sent orders to dismiss the prisoners ; 
but Paul resolved to insist upon his privileges, and re- 
minded the magistrates that he, a Roman, had been openly 
scourged, though innocent of any crime, and refused to de- 
part in a hidden way, as if he were escaping from justice 
by favour. The magistrates were alarmed when they heard 
that he was a Roman, for it was a high crime to scourge 
a Roman, and very humbly entreated Paul to leave the dty, 
which he accordingly did after a brief interval, having 
probably by his bold assertion of his rights secured peace 
for the Christians of the place. After visiting Amphipohs, 
Apollonia, Thessalonica, from which a tumult excited by 
the Jews compelled them to retire, and Berea, whose inha- 

* It has been conjectured that St. Luke was a native of Fhilippi, and 
thus escaped sconigiiig. 
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bitants are commended for their candid search of the Scrip* 
tures, Paul came to Athens, the great centre of the learn- 
ing, poetry, and art of the ancient world. The apostle, 
who was well qualified by his learning and genius to ap- 
preciate the pursuits of the place, W8is most struck with 
the idolatry of the city, which was everywhere so filled 
with objects of worship, that it was said to be easier to 
find a god than a man in Athens. Against this debasing 
practice Paul disputed in the synagogue and the forum 
(tlf., the market-place), so as to attract the attention of 
some of the sects of philosophers, among others, of the Epi- 
cureans, who taught, that man's great object should be to 
secure his own pleasure, and of the Stoics, who held that 
man must find his happiness by shcT^-ing himself supe- 
rior to every fortune. These brought the apostle before 
Areopagus (or Mars* hill), the most sacred court in Athens, 
and called upon him to give an account of his doctrines. 
In this prominent position he spoke to his audience of the 
folly of idolatry ; revealed to them the one great God who 
was the Creator and preserver of all things ; and urged 
them to repent, because there was to be a future judgment, 
as God had shewn by raising his Son from the dead. His 
discourse was constructed with great skill ; he quoted some 
of the national poets, and availed himself of every means 
of propitiating their favour. Notwithstanding, many of 
his hearers only ridiculed the notion of a resurrection from 
the dead. A few converts only were made in this wise 
city, which " by its very wisdom knew not God ; " among 
these was Dionysius, a judge of the court of Areopagus. 
From Athens Paul proceeded to Corinth, a busy mercantile 
town, and notorious over all the world for its open profli- 
gacy. Here he met with Aquila and his wife Priscilla, 
Jews who had been recently compelled to leave Eome by 
an edict of the emperor Claudius ; and as they were tent- 
makers* like himself, St. Paul lived with them. As usual, 

* It is to be noted that though no apostle insists so frequently on the 
right of the clergy to support, yet Paul would not himself receive any. He 
seems to have been apprehensive that his receiving any reward might have 
retarded the progress of the gospeL 
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he began his labours in the synagogue ; and when thej 
took offence at his attempt to prove that Jesus was the 
Messiah, he turned to the Qentiles. His labours continued 
for eighteen months, and were very successful. Erastus, 
the chamberlain of the city ; Crispus and Sosthenes (at first 
an enemy of PauVs), the chief rulers of the synag(^e ; 
Stephanus, Qaius, and others, were among the converta 
The Jews, of course, offered their usual opposition ; they 
took him before Qallio, the deputy of Achaia, and accused 
him of teaching illegal worship ; but the deputy prudently 
refrained from interfering in matters beyond his sphere, 
and dismissed the case. After a long stay, in which he 
seems to have ^Titten the two epistles to the The*- 
saloniaiis, he set sail from Cenchrea, the' sea-port of 
Corinth on the Gulf of Egina, and landed in Syria. He 
left Aquila and Priscilla behind him at Ephesus, and he 
himself, after addressing the church there, proceeded 
to Caesurea, thence to Jerusalem, to keep the festival, and 
finally returned to his head-quarters at Antioch. 

286. Paul's Third Journey. After remaining some 
time at Antioch, Paul again set out, and having visited the 
churches in Phrygia and Qalatia, he came to Ephesns. 
During the interval that had elapsed since his previous 
visit to that town, Apollos, an eloquent Jew of Alexandria, 
had taught in it. At first, however, his knowledge of the 
gospel had been very imperfect, as he " knew only the 
baptism of John," but Aquila and Priscilla had instructed 
him more thoroughly in the faith, and he proved of great 
service in propagating the truth among the Jews. Shortly 
before Paul's arrival, Apollos left for Corinth, where unfor- 
tunately some of his admirers, preferring him to Paul, 
subsequently exhibited the first tendency in the Church to 
form schisms. On coming to Ephesus, Paul foUnd some 
disciples who had only received the baptism of John, and 
rebaptized them. He remained two years at Ephesus, 
preaching at first in the synagogue, and afterwards in the 
school of one Tyrannus ; his divine mission being attested 
by special miracles, so that handkerchiefs or aprons which 
had touched him were effectual in healing diseases. The 
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ChuTcli was largely increased ; and many who had for- 
merly practised sorcery, renounced their wicked arts, and 
bnmed their books. Such an increase of Christians could 
not of course pass unobserved, especially as it must have 
begun seriously to diminish the worshippers in the heathen 
temples. The city was largely indebted for its prosperity 
to its magnificent temple of Diana, one of the most splen- 
did buildings in the world ; and, among other trades, 
numerous silversmiths were employed in the numufacture 
of shrines, which those who vudted Ephesus carried away 




with them as mementoes. One of these silversmiths, De- 
metrius, excited a tumult against the apostle and his com- 
panions, in which their lives were seriously endangered, 
but the town-clerk, by a few words of temperate advice, 
calmed the disturbance. This occurrence probably has- 
tened Paul's departure ; he travelled into Macedonia, and 
remained three months in Greece, doubtless occupied in 
allaying the dissensions that had sprung up in Corinth. 
To this period most commentators refer his Epistles to the 
Corinthians^ the Galatians, and the Romans. On his return 
to Jerusalem, he preached on the first day of the week at 
Troas, and miraculously restored a yoimg man who had 
fallen asleep during his sermon, which was unusually long, 
and had fallen from the third story into the street From 
Troas he pursued his journey by Assos, Mittylene (the 
capital of the island of Lesbos), Chios, and Samos, to 
Miletiis, where he addressed the rulers of the church of 
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Epbesus, whom lie had summoned to meet him there. 
Leaving Miletus, they passed the island of Coos, then 
Khodes, and reached Patara, where they found a Phenidan 
vessel, in which they embarked, and which landed them 
at Tyre. From Tyre they sailed to Ptolemais, and thence 
to Csesarea, from which place they performed the rest of 
the journey to Jerusalem by land, reaching that city in 
time for the feast of Pentecost. 

287. Remainder of St. Paul's Iiife. On amving at 
Jerusalem Paul presented himself to James, and declared 
to him the success which the gospel had met with among 
the Gentiles. A difficulty, however, soon occurred. The 
church at Jerusalem, composed almost entirely of Jewish 
converts, was distinguished by its zeal for the observances 
of the Jewish law, and James was aware that they looked 
with suspicion on St. Paul as one who paid little regard to 
the ceremonies of the law ; and to obviate any bad conse- 
quences, he requested Paul to go to the Temple in com- 
pany with four Jews who were going to make the customary 
offering on completing their vow. To this Paul readily 
consented ; but the ill-feeling of the Jews towards him 
was not to be cheated of its prey. They observed that he 
was accompanied in the streets by some Gentile converts, 
and concluded that he had profaned the temple by taking 
them within the sacred enclosure. They accordingly seized 
him in the courts of the temple, and were dragging him 
without the sacred precincts to slay him, when the Roman 
guard, beholding the riot from the castle of Antonia, 
rushed down and rescued him. As they were carrying 
him up the stairs into the castle, he obtained permission to 
address the Jews, and speaking to his countrymen in their 
native tongue, he recapitulated the chief events of his life. 
They listened attentively till he mentioned that in a vision 
in the temple Christ had told him that he was to preach 
to the Gtentiles, when they lost all control of their passions 
at this deliberate ascription to God of the odious doctrine 
that the Gentiles were to be admitted to equal privileges 
with the Jews. They cried out, " Away with such a fellow 
from the earth, fox it is not fit that he should live," and 
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they threatened such violence that Lysias, the captain, 
conducted him into the castle. Lysias did not understand 
the language in which St Paul spoke, and unable to com- 
prehend the cause of the uproar, which he would be re- 
quired to explain^ he proposed to scourge him, to induce 
him to confess : but Paul informed him that he was a 
Boman citizen, and thus escaped the scourging. Next day 
(Acts zviii.), in order to imderstand the cause of the up- 
loar, he brought Paul before the Sanhedrim ; and Paul 
had just b^un to plead, when the high-priest Ananias 
ordered him to be smitten. " God shall smite thee, thou 
whited waU,'' the apostle answered, provoked at this gross 
outrage on justice ; and the sequel shewed that he had not 
spoken without divine direction, as Ananias was assassinated 
in the civil war which followed. Seeing that there was 
no hope of a fair trial, Paul declared aloud that he was 
called in question for his belief in the resurrection of the 
dead ; and this immediately excited a quarrel between the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees of the council, which seemed 
likely to terminate in personal violence, when the chief 
captain once more interfered and took Paul back to the 
castle. But the Jews were not thus to be disappointed of 
their prey. Upwards of forty bound themselves not to eat 
or drink till they had killed Paul, and they requested the 
chief prieste to ask Lysias to bring him down again to the 
Sanhedrim, on pretence of inquiring further into the 
charge against him, they being ready to murder him be- 
fore he reached the coundL A nephew of Paul's, however, 
revealed the plot ; and the Apostle, who had been cheered 
by a vision in which Gk)d assured him that ha should yet 
preach the gospel at Rome, was sent off with a large escort 
to Csesarea, the residence of the Roman governor. And 
thus, probably for the last time, St. Paul left Jerusalem, 
as a prisoner. FeHx, the governor, having read the letter 
which Lysias had sent along with Paul, kept him till his 
accusers appeared. Five days after, they came bringiQg 
with them Tertullus as their advocate ; and accused Paul 
of being a " ring-leader of the sect of the Nazarenes," of 
exciting sedition and profaning the temple. To these false 
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charges they added the failae statement that they were going 
to judge him regularly when Lysias rescued him by violence. 
Paul denied the truth of their charges ; and Felix, not con- 
vinced of the justice of either side, decided to settle the 
matter when Lysias came down ; in the meantime Paul was 
placed under the care of a centurion, with, however, free 
access to his friends. A few days after, when Drosilla, his 
wife, a Jewess, sister of Agrippa, had come down, Felix 
again sent for Paul, and the apostle boldly and honestly 
spoke of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come," 
in such a forcible manner that Felix, an abandoned profli- 
gate, trembled, and sent him away till a more convenient 
season. He afterwards often saw the apostle, but afraid 
of resuming so unpleasant a subject, he wished only to 
gain money from him. On the conclusion of his govern- 
ment, with a gross disregard of justice, he left Paul bound. 
Porcius Festus, the next governor, on his first visit to Jeru- 
salem, was solicited to bring up Paul to be tried there, in 
the hope that an opportunity might be foxmd for assassi- 
nating him by the way ; but he seemed to resent this re- 
quest as an undue liberty, and ordered his accusers to 
appear before him at Coesarea. The new trial was very 
similar to the previous one. Paul denied the charges of 
the Jews, and the governor, quite at a loss, asked him if 
he would go to Jerusalem to be tried. Paul at once re- 
fused, and using his privilege as a Boman citizen, appealed 
to Csesar, thus rendering it necessary to send him to Rome. 
This did not relieve Festus from his anxiety, as he had to 
send to Eome a statement of the charges against Paul, and 
with the view of understanding them he invited Agrippa 
(son of the Agrippa who had put James to death) and his 
sister Bemice to listen to the prisoner, that he might derive 
advantage from their superior knowledge of Jewish customs. 
Paul accordingly spoke in his own defence before Agrippa 
(Acts xxvi.), and gave an eloquent description of his con- 
version and subsequent life ; and Agrippa was so convinced 
of his innocence that he declared he might have been set free, 
if he had not appealed to Csesar. When arrangements for 
the voyage were made^^tK^S^sjX, wy»TEc^«s£^^^\i^ St Luke, 
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and under the care of a centurion, embarked in a ship be- 
longing to Adramyttium, in which they sail^i by Sidon 
and Cyprus to Myra, a city of Lycia. Here they found a 
ship of Alexandria bound to Italy, a large vessel with 276 
persons on board, laden with wheat, which was one of the 
chief exports from Egypt To this vessel Paul and his 
company were transferred, and they began a voyage, which 
the weather and the season of the year seemed to threaten 
would be a very tempestuous one. A strong wind blew 
from the north-west, which greatly retarded vessels con- 
structed as those of the ancients were. They, after a slow 
course of sailing, reached Cnidus (Cape Crio, on the south- 
west of Asia Minor), then sailed to the south of Crete, and 
coasted along the south coast till they reached an anchorage 
called the Fair Havens, near the town of Lasea. The wea- 
ther being still unpropitious, and the stormy season draw- 
ing near (for it was past the fast, i»e., the fast of the great 
day of atonement, held in the end of September), St. Paul 
recommended that they should not proceed any farther. 
His advice was, however, over-ruled, and it was determined 
to sail to Phenice, another harbour in Crete, more conve- 
niently situated for spending the winter. In sailing to 
Phenice a violent gale from the north-east (called Euro- 
clyd(m in Scripture) overtook them, and the ship was driven 
before it. So suddenly had the gale come that they had 
not had time to hoist in the boat, and they had much diffi- 
culty in getting it on board. They had also sprung a leak, 
and to prevent the timbers from giving way any further 
under the violence of the storm, they undergirded the ship, 
by passing ropes round it, which they made tight upon 
deck. A new danger threatened ; they were afraid of 
being driven on the dangerous quicksands on the north of 
Africa, and to avoid it they " strake sail " (i.«., sent down 
the large yard upon deck), and ran before the wind. To 
lighten the ship, they threw overboard part of the cargo 
and the spare tackling, and as they still continued drifting 
on in unknown seas, without seeing either sun or stars by 
which to guide their course, they began to despair of 
escape, when Paul cheered them by telling them that he 
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had been divinely assured of their ultimate safety. On 
the fourteenth night of their voyage they observed signs 
of approaching land ; the water became shallower as they 
proceeded, and, afraid of being dashed on the rocks, they 
cast out four anchors from the stem (then, as now, an un- 
common practice), and waited for day. Meantime they 
made preparations for landing, they took a full meal, and 
made the ship as light as possible ; and when daylight 
disclosed a little sandy creek, they ran the ship aground in 
it, and the whole escaped safely to the shore. On landing, 
they discovered that they were on the island of Malta,* 
then unimportant and unfrequented. The inhabitants re- 
ceived them kindly, and made a fire to heat and dry them. 
St. Paul assisted by gathering sticks, but while he was 
putting them on the fire, a viper came out of the bundle 
and fastened on his hand. The natives looked upon him 
as a criminal whom the vengeance of the gods was pur- 
suing ; but when they saw him unharmed they changed 
their minds, and thought him a god. St. Paul performed 
other miracles, especially healing the father of Publius, the 
chief man of the island, and thus secured friendly treat- 
ment for himself and his companions. As the island was 
out of the usual course of navigation, it was three months 
before they had an opportunity of continuing their voy- 
age, and then it was in an Alexandrian ship called the 
Castor and Pollux, which, probably from stress of weather, 
had wintered in the island. The rest of the voyage pre- 
sented nothing remarkable ; they remained three dskjB at 
Syracuse, then the chief town of Sicily ; touched at Rhe- 
gium, and landed at Puteoli in the Bay of Naples, the 
usual port where the grain ships of Alexandria disem- 
barked their cargoes. From Puteoli St Paul went to Rome 
by land, along the well-known Appian road, and was met 
on his journey at Appii Fomm and the 2%ree Taverns by 
bodies of Christians, whose arrival greatiy cheered him. On 

* It used to be debated whether the modem Malta, or an island in the 
Adriatic called Meleda, were the Melita of Scripture ; but after the careful 
inquiry of Captain Smith in bia *< Voyage of St. Paul," doubt U at an 
end. 



leacliiiig Borne, Paul was consigned to the captain of the 
goard, who, towever, allowed him to live in his own house, 
guarded by a soldier. St Paul was allowed perfect liberty, 
except &bA the soldier always accompanied him ; and he 
conldnned preaching in Rome to the Jews and Qentiles 
daring two years. With this statement the aacred history 
terminates. It is very generally believed that SL Paul was 
tried, and nothing being proven against him, was loosed, 
on condition perhaps of surrendering himself t« trial if 
again called upon ; and it is supposed that having thus re- 
gained his liberty, he revisited the charchea which he had 
planted in Aaia Minor, went to Spain, then to Macedonia 
and Crete, and was finally taken prisoner in Epirus (the 
country on the north-west of Greece), and sent to Rome. 
To this period of his wanderings, which extended from about 
&.D. 64 to 68, beloi^ the Fhvt EputU to Timothy, and 
that to Titut. The EpittUt to PhUemon, the Calomiaai, 
die Epketiam, and the Philij/piaru, are believed' to have 
been written during hia first etay in Rome. When he was 
brought the second time to Borne, Nero had jnat begun 
that persecution of the Chrialnans which has rendered hia 
name infamous, and St. Paul waa treated with much 
severity. He is usually bebeved to have been cast into 




the dungeon of the Mamertine prison ; and his Second 
I^tU to Timothy, which is clearly the latest of his writ- 
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ings, contains several touching allusions to his suffer- 
ings, and to his preparation for his fate (2 Tim. iv. 6, 13, 
etc.) He was beheaded a.d. 68, outside the gates of Kome, 
on the road to Ostia ; St Peter being, according to the 
general belief, crucified with his head downwards at the 
same time. 

288. Frogress of the Churoh. The progress of the 
Church, as narrated in the Acts of the Apostles, was 
amazingly rapid. Beginning with 120 converts in Jeru- 
salem, it spread in less than forty years over a great part 
of the known world. St Paul alone had preached from 
Damascus, on the east, to (probably) Spain, on the west ; 
visiting in all likelihood every country on the north and 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean. The other apostles 
were equally zealous, and there is every reason to believe 
that before their death they had carried the good tidings 
of salvation through Chnst to India, Persia, Arabia, Egypt, 
the north of Africa^ and perhaps the distant regions of 
Ethiopia. Scripture tells us that the converts were nume- 
rous, so much so as to produce a sensible diminution of 
the worshippers in the heathen temples ; they were of 
various nations, and included men of varying degrees of 
civilization, Bomans and Qreeks, the most civilized nations 
of the time, and ignorant barbarians. Boman governors, 
persons of rank in Nero's palace, Greek philosophers, Jew- 
ish priests, as well as women, and the uneducated poor, 
were subject to the faith. This rapid progress of Chris- 
tianity has always been considered to supply a strong proof 
of its divine origin. There was no reason for embracing 
it except a conviction of its truth ; no fisune, or wealth, or 
power, was promised or obtained by embracing it. It was, 
moreover, a new religion in the world ; it had no heredi- 
tary associations to attract men to it, and those who 
adopted it must, therefore, have done so upon inquiry. 
It appealed to miracles, and these must have been genuine, 
otherwise they could not have convinced those who were 
enemies, who had none of the usual motives to induce 
them to become Christians, and who, having seen the 
miracles wrought \>eiot<i ^^ea «^^^\aA. w^ry opportunity 
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of judging of their reality. The world has never seen any- 
thing fiimilar ; the rise of Mahommedanism was altogether 
different in many important respects, it was propagated by 
the sword, it pretended to no miracles, it contains only a 
code of duties and appeals to no facts, it has never exer- 
cised any influence over any of the more refined nations of 
the world. The study of the Acts of the Apostles should 
therefore confirm us in our belief of our most holy religion. 
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CHAPTER VL 
EPISTLES— REVELATION. 

2S9, The EpistleB— 01]jeot8--Content8. In a doc- 
trinal point of view, the epistles are the most important 
part of the New Testament. They treat systematicallj 
and at length, of doctrines which are only referred to in 
the gospels, and thus furnish ns with an exposition by in- 
spired men of those doctrines which Christ at first taught 
his disciples as they were able to bear them, and which 
were afterwards more clearly impressed on their minds 
when the Holy Spirit was given. They were written to the 
various churches scattered up and down over Europe and 
Asia, and were in general called forth by some peculiarity 
in the circumstances of each Church, such as tiie rise of 
some Mse opinion, the misunderstanding of some impor- 
tant doctrine, the practice of some immorality, or the ten- 
dency to form divisions. As human nature remains still 
the same, and still manifests the same tendencies, the 
epistles are thus of the greatest practical value at the pre- 
sent day, pointing out to us the evils in life, and the errors 
in doctrine against which we must guard. For a very obvious 
reason they are the great battle-ground between the far too 
numerous religious bodies of our day, all of which are, of 
course, anxious to find in them support for their own opi- 
nions, and condemnation for those of their opponents. In 
the following brief summary of each epistle controverted 
points are omitted. The Bjnstle to the Romans is believed 
to have been written from Corinth about a.d. 68. In it 
St. Paul shews the general corruption of morals, and proves 
that, therefore, no one co\x!L<i\ie yQ&^iStfa^VjXscA <i^ 
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he then exhibits the only method of salvation, by the 
grace of Qod through faith in the righteousness of Christ, 
a doctrine which he shews not to be inconsistent with per- 
sonal holiness. The First Epistle to the Corinthians was 
written from Ephesus about aj>. 57, and was designed to 
correct various abuses which had sprung up in the Church 
at Corinth, such as uncleanness, litigation, feasting with 
idolaters, irreverence in receiving the Lord's Supper, general 
want of decency in public worship, pride on account of their 
spiritual gifts, and the denial of the resurrection. It seems 
to be in part a reply to an epistle from the Corinthians 
asking the apostle's advice. The Second Epistle to the 
Corinthixms was written about a year after the first, and 
shews that the first was successful in improving the condition 
of the Church. In it the apostle dwells largely on his own 
labours in the cause of Christ In the Epistle to the GaloL- 
tians (inhabitants of Gfalatia, a province of Asia Minor), 
written probably about aj>. 53, St. Paul insists upon the 
doctrine of justification by faith, and warns the (Matians 
against the Judaizing teachers who wished them to become 
subject to the observances of the Mosaic law. The Epistle 
to the Ephesians (supposed by some to be the same as the 
epistle to Laodicea referred to in CoL ii 16), was written 
from Kome about a.d. 62, and sets forth chiefly the great 
love of God in the redemption of man, concluding with 
a summary of the various duties of every station in life. 
The Epistle to the PhUippians, the first Christian Church 
in Europe, was written from Rome about A.D. 63, 
and in it the apostle, after thanking them for their per- 
sonal attachment to him, warns them against Judairing 
teachers, and encourages them to aim at high progress in 
the Christian life. The Epistle to the Colossians (inhabi- 
tants of Colosse, a city of Phrygia, in Asia Minor), was 
written from Rome at the same time as that to the Ephe- 
sians, which it very closely resembles. The First epistle 
to the Thessalonians was the earliest of Paul's epistles. It 
was written from Corinth, a. d. 52, and dwells on the 
second coming of Christ as the best ground of comfort in 
distress. This epistle excited among the Thessalonians a 
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belief that the world was immediately to end, which St 
Paul corrected in his Second Epistle j by shewing them that 
a great apostasy must first ts^e place. The EpUtles to 
Timothy and Titus were among the latest of St. Paul's 
epistles. They were written to individuals, and contain 
directions for the discharge of the important duties of 
their position. The Epistle to Philemon is a sort of 
friendly letter, in which St. Paul intercedes for a runaway 
slave, who had become a convert. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews does not contain the usual salutation with which 
St. Paul's epistles begin, and has therefore been supposed 
by many not to be his. It has always been the general 
belief, however, that St Paul wrote it It contains an 
elaborate exposition of the real meaning of the ordinances 
of the Mosaic law. The Epistle of James was written by 
the James who presided over the church at Jerusalem, and 
is called the Loixi's brother. Its grand design was to cor- 
rect an abuse of the doctrine of justification by faith, by 
insisting upon the necessity of good works as the only 
proof of the existence of faith in the souL If this be kept 
in mind, there will be no difficulty in reconciling the diffe- 
rences in the language of St James with that of St. Paul in 
his Epistles to the Bomans and Galatians. The First Epistle 
of St Peter was written from Babylon (supposed by some 
to be Rome), about 63 a. D. According to its best exposi- 
tor — Leighton — ^it insists mainly on three doctrines, " feith, 
obedience, and patience, to establish in believing, to direct 
in doing, and to comfort in suffering." His Secomd EpistU 
was written shortly before his martyrdom, and exhorts 
believers to perseverance, and to steadfastness in believing, 
although scoffers might ridicule theuL The First Epistle 
of John was written against some early parties who denied 
the real human nature of Christ The Second and Third 
Epistles are addressed to individual believers. The 
Epistle of Jude was designed to warn its readers against 
feJse teadiers, who " turned the grace of Qod into lasdvi- 
ousness." 

290. Undesigaed CoincidenoeB. One important use 
of the epistles lias \>eea xmxs^ ^^kftii^^V^ <\f late, since 
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attention was directed to it by Paley. The epistles con- 
tain occasionally brief allusions to &ct8 in the history of 
the apostles ; and if these are found to harmonize with the 
narrative in the Acts of the Apostles written by another 
writer, this evidently furnishes a strong corroboration of 
the truth of both. This is still stronger if it appears pro- 
bable that the writer of the epistles had no intention of 
writing so as to be consistent with the Acts of the Apostles, 
but coincides with it merely incidentally. A single illus- 
tration will shew the nature of these undesigned coinci- 
dences : — ^^ St Paul says (2 Cor. xL 24, etc.), ' Of the Jews, 
five times received I forty stripes, save one ; thrice was I 
beaten with rods, thrice I suffered shipwreck ; a night and 
a day I have been in the deep.' Of these, no notice occurs 
in the Acts, as it was not the purpose of that book to give 
a history of all Paul's travels ; but Paul also says * once 
was I stoned.' In Acts xiv. 19, and prior to the date of 
this Second Epistle to the Corinthians, is an account of his 
being stoned at Lystra, but a violent attempt to stone him 
was made at Iconium, also prior to the date of this epistle, 
which, the history informs us, he was enabled by flight 
to escape. Now, had the assault been completed, had the 
history related that a stone was thrown, as it relates that 
preparations were made, both by Jews and Gentiles, to 
stone him and his companions, or even had the account of 
this transaction stopped without going on to inform us 
that Paul and his companions were aware of their danger 
and fled ; a contradiction between the history and the 
epistle would have ensued. Truth is necessarily consis- 
tent ; but it is scarcely possible that independent accounts, 
not having truth to guide them, should thus advance to 
the very brink of contradiction without falling into it." 

29L Bevelatioi], or Apocalypse. The Book of Re- 
velation is the latest of the books of the New Testament, 
and was written by St. John in the Isle of Patmos, to 
which he had been banished by Domitian, after having 
been, according to an old but not universally received tra- 
dition, thrown into a caldron of boiling oil,*from which he 
emerged unhurt. It consists of three x)arts — (1.) John's 
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vision of Christ in His glory, chap, i ; (2.) The letters 
which onr Lord addressed by John to the seven churches 
in Asia (Ephesus, Peigamos, Smyrna, Thyatira, Sardis, 
Philadelphia, and Laodicea), in which each church is 
warned of its peculiar sins ; (3.) An account of " the 
things which shall be hereafter." The exposition of the 
last part of Revelation has exercised the ingenuity of a 
long succession of conunentators, whose opinions have 
widely differed. Into their various systems we shall not 
enter. The book closes with a general invitation to aU to 
partake of the " water of life freely," and with a solemn 
declaration that, '* if any man shall take away from the 
words of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away 
his part out of the book of life, and out of the holy city." 
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L JEWISH CALENDAR 



Jewish Months. 



1. Abib or Nisan, 

30 days. 

2. lyar or Zif, 29 

days 

3. Sivan, 30 days 

4. Thammxu, 29 

days 

5. Ab, SO days 

6. Elnl, 29 days 

7. Tisri, 30day8 



8. Marchesvan, 29 

days 

9. ChisleVySOdays 

10. Thebeth, 29 

days 

11. Sebat, 30 days 

12. Adar, 29 days 



Corresponding 
English. 



Mar. and April 

April and May 

May and Jane 
Jane and July 

July and Ang. 
Ang. and Sept 
Sept. and Oct 



Oct and Not. 

Nov. and Dec. 
Dec. and Jan. 

Jan. and Feb. 
Feb. and Mar. 



Festivals. 



14. Paschal lamb 

killed 

15. The Passover 

15. A second Pass- 
over 

6. Pentecost 



1. Feast of Trum- 
pets 

10. Day of Atone- 
ment 

15. Feast of Taber- 
nacles 



26. Feast of Dedi- 
cation 



Character. 



Latter rain. 
Jordan swells. 
Barley ripe. 

Barley harvest. 

Great drought 
Great heat 



Vintage. 

Ploughing and 
sowing begun. 



Wheat sown. 

Leaves fall. 
Cold, snow. 



From the table given above, it will be seen that the Jewish year con- 
sisted of only Sfi4 days. In order to keep the calendar in aocordanee with 
the sun, an additional month was added after Adar, called Ve Adar. 
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n. KINGS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. 



Sattl 
DAvn> 
Solomon 
EUngdom divided 



B. a 
1093 
1055 
1015 
975 



JUDAH. 


B.a 


B.a 


ISBAXL. 


1. RAhoboam . 


975 


975 


1. Jeroboam* (I). 


2. Ab^ah 


957 






3. Asa .... 


955 










954 


2. Nadab. 






953 


3. B€uuha(2). 






930 


4. Elah. 


1 




928 


5. TimH(3). 

6. Omri (41 






918 


7. Aliab. 


4. Jehoshaphat 


914 










897 


8. Abaziah. 






896 


9. Jehoram. 


5. Jehoram 


889 






6. Ahaziah 


886 






7. Athaliah (Queen) 


884 


884 


10. Jehu (5). 


8. Joash 


878 










856 


11. Jehoabaz. 






829 


12. Jehoash. 


9. Amasiah 


888 










825 


18. Jeroboam II. 


1 




784 


Interregnum, 8 years. 


1 




772 


14. Zachariah. 






771 


15. SAaUim(6). 

16. MenahemCO- 












760 


17. Pekahiah. 


10. Jotham 


768 


758 


18. Pekah. 


11. Ahas .... 


741 










788 


Anarchy, 9 years. 






729 


19. Ho8hMt(8). 


12. Heseklah . 


725 










721 


Samaria taken. 


18. Manasaeh . 


096 






14. AmoD . 






641 






15. Josiah 






689 






16. Jehoahas . 






609 






17. Jehoialrim . 






608 






18. Jehoichin . 






598 






19. Zedekiah . 






588 






Temple burnt 






588 







* The names in Italics indicate the beginners of new families on the 
tittone. 
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in. THE FAMILY OP HEROD. 



Herod had ten wives ; such of his children are given here as are neces- 
sary to understand Scripture ; those mentioned in Scripture are given in 
italics. 

Hebod 



1. AristobulUB 



2. P^«ij9, first hus- 
band of Herodlas, 
Mark vL 17. 



S. A 



rcAeZattt. 



1. HerodAgrippal.f 
Acts xii 1. 

I 



2. Herodias. 



1. Herod Agrippa II., 
Acts XXV. 13. 



2. Bernice, 
Acts XXV. 13. 



4. Btrod AiUipas, 

second husband 

of Herodiaa. 



3. DruHOa, 
Acts xxiv. 24. 



IV. WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
1. Jewish Weights in English Troy Weight. 

Lbs. oz. dwts. gn. 

One gerah, one-twentieth of a shekel 12 

Bekah, half a shekel 6 

One shekel 10 

The mcmehy 60 shekels 2 6 

The talent, 50 maneh, 300 shekels . . 126 



2. Measures of Length in English Measures. 



A digit .... 

A palm .... 

A span .... 

A cubit .... 

A fathom 

A furlong 

A Sabbath-day's journey 

An eastern mile 

Aparasang 

A day's journey 



Miles, yds. 


ft 


in. 








0.912 








3.648 








10.944 





1 


9.888 





7 


3.652 


248 





7.2 


1216 








1 672 








4 266 








Sa 2S& 


Q 


<\ 
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3. Measubb or Capaottt fob Liquids. 

Gallons, pints. 

Acaph 0.625 

A log (Lev. zlT. 10) 0.883 

A cab 8.383 

A hln (Bzod. XXX. S4) ; 1 2 

Aseah S 4 

A bath, or ephah (John iLtS) . . , , 7 4 

A homer (Eaek. xly. 14) 76 5 



4. Measubb of Oapaoitt fob thinos Dbt. 



A cab or choenix (2 Kings vL 26) 
An omer (Exod. xvi. 86) 
A seah (Matt. xiiL 88) . 
An ephah (Ezek. xlv. 11) 
A letech (Hosea liL 2) . 
A homer (Numbers xl. 82) 



Pecks, galls. 


pints. 





2.883 





6.1 


1 


1 


8 


8 


16 





82 






5. Jewish Monet (Silveb 5b., Gold My peb oz.) 





£ 


8. 


d- 


A gerah (Exod. xxx. 18) . . . 
A bekah (Exod. xxxviiL 26) 
A shekel (Matt. xviL 27) . . . 
A maneh (Luke xix. 18) . . . 
A talent 





6 
. 842 




1 
s 

14 
8 


1.2687 

1.6876 

8.875 

0.76 




A talent of gold 


. 6476 









6. BoMAN Monet mentioned in New Testament. 



£ 
Amite 

A farthing 

A penny, or denazins 

A pound, or mina 8 



8. 


d. 





05.75 





0^.1 





n 


s 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, 

EDINBURGH. 



Geography. 

Black's School Atlas of Modern Geography, 

Inclading Physical, Ancient, and Scripture Greography : a Series of Forty 
Maps by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S., and J. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S., with a 
complete Index of Names, exhibiting the latitude and longitude of each 
place, and a reference to the Map. Royal 4to or 8vo, IDs. 6d. 

** In comprebensiyeness, accuracy, finished execution, judicious adaptation to 
educational purposes, and moderateness of price, this Atlas stands quite alone." 
— AthcTuewm,. 

" The best Atlas of Modem Geography that has yet fallen in our way. It is at 
once a duty and a pleasure to recommend it." — English JourtmL of Education. 

Black's School Atlas for Beginners. A Series 

of Twenty-seven Coloured Maps of the principal Countries in the World. In 
oblong 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

First Steps in the Physical and Classical 

Greography of the Ancient World. By James Pillans, Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Edinburgh. Third Edition. 12mo, Is. 6d. 

Physical Geography. By Sir John F. W. 

Hbbschel, Bart, K. H. Second Edition, with Maps. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

Manual of Geography, for the use of Juni^ 

Pupils in Mixed Schools, acbskptediox C«X«(^^>3u&i(i\.vGL^^^rt^Ns>fi^^^ 
John Lockmart, High School, ELixkcaX^^. "S^a:^, ^"a^^'^-'^'^ %'' 
abilliDg, 



2 EDUCATIONAL WORKS 

History. 

History of Scotland. By Sir Walter Scott, 

Bart. From the Earliest Period to the Close of the Bebellion, 1745-6. 
Royal 8vo., Gs. 

History of Scotland. By P. F. Tytlee, Esq. 

Enlarged and continued to the Present Time. By the Bev. James Taylor, 
D.D. ; and adapted to the purposes of Tuition by Alex. Reid, LL.D. 
Sixth Edition, 12mo, 8s. 6d. 

History of Palestine. By John Kitto, D.D. 

From the Patriarchal Age to the Present Time ; containing Introductory 
Chapters on the Geo^aphy and Natural History of the Country, and on 
the Customs and Institutions of the Hebrews. Adapted to the purposes of 
Tuition by Alex. Rkid, LL.D. 12mo, 3s. 6d. ; or with Map of Palestine, 
4s. 

Outlines of Modern History. By A. F. 

Tytler, late Professor of Universal History in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Fifth Edition, 12mo, 3s. 

By the same Author. 

Outlines of Ancient History. Fourth Edi- 
tion, 12mo, 3s. 

In Preparation. 

A System of History for the Use of Students. 

By Edward Spencer Beeslt, 51. A., Oxford, Professor of History in 
University College, London, and late Assistant-Master of Marlborough 
College, and Rev. S. H. Reynolds, Fellow of Brazenose College, Oxford. 

A New History of France for the use of 

Schools. By GusTAVE Masson, B.A., M.R.S.L., Assistant-Master at 
Harrow School, etc. 



Class Books of English Literature. 

Class-Book of English Prose, comprehend- 
ing Specimens of the most Distinguished Prose Writers from Chaucer to 
the Present Time, with Biographical Notices, Explanatory Notes, and 
Introductory Sketches of the mst^ry of English Literature. By Rev. 
Robert Dkmaus, M.A., West End kfiaAcmY, fe^iw^^w, 12rao, 4s. 6d. 

^iJUso, to be had in Two Parte. Parti., cou\aM^T^%V)s»'^'w«fe^T^^ 
IAC7CES to South: Partll., ^i>^^'=>«^^^^^'P^^^^'^^^®^^' ^^^^a^tv^. 
h. • 
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CLASS BOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE— C 

"A very excellent Class Book. ... Its specimens of 
extend from Chaucer to Ruskin, and great care and Judgment are t 
selection ; not only are they for the most part excellent and chart 
mens of the style of their Author, but, wherever possible, they ha 
so as to give a lively idea of the character of the writers, as well at 
of treating their subjects." — Westminster Review. 

"A volume which the mere general reader may peruse witl 
which the student of English Composition may consult witii adv 
and Queries. 

Class-Book of English Poetry; coi 

Extracts from the most Distinguished Poets of the CJountry. 
ScRYMOBOUR. Fifth Edition, 12mo, 4b. 6d. Also, to be had 
Part I., containing the Poets from Chaucer to Otwat. Part 
Tennyson. Price 28. 6d. each. 

Introduction to the History of 

Literature. By Rev. Robert Demaus, M.A. 12mo, cloth, ' 

" We have been much pleased with an * Introduction to the His 
Literature,' by Robert Demaus, M.A., which, though a conip; 
Manual, is of suflScient extent to give a very good notion of our li^ 
earliest times to the present. The leading writers and works are 
and even of those more concisely treated enough is said to indi 
character. It is not often that so much condensed information is 
lively and agreeable a manner." — Athenceum. 

" Mr. Demaus is already favourably known as the author of 
excellent educational work. His * CJass-Book of En^ish Prose,' 
hended specimens of the most distinguished prose writers from 
present time, has been universally accepted as a valuable contri' 
lastic literature." — lUuetrated London News. 



French. 

Introduction to the History of 

Literature. By Gustaye Masson, B.A., M.R.S.L. Assisi 
Harrow School, etc., etc., 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

" Excellently adapted for its purpose as a handbook for the u 
Schools." — Westminster Review. 

Class-Book of French Literature, coraj 

ing specimens of the most distinguished writers from the eai 
the beginning of the present century, with Biographical 1 
Synoptical Tables, and a copious Index, by Gustave Masson, '. 
Aussistant Master at Harrow School, and Member of the 
Sciences, Arts, et Belles-lettres de fiourdeaoz. Crown 8v 
Price 4s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

\* Or in Two Parts. Pab.t 1,'S^Vq.^ \ft ^«^«sM8Kfi& 
II, The Eighteenth century. Piv» 'ia. ^du «w3Gi»^^'<J«^» 
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Schneider's New Practical French Reader. 

Being a collection of pieces from the best French Authors, arranged on an 
entirely new plan with questions and notes, by Charles Henri Schneider, 
F.E.I.S., M.C.P., French Master in the High School of Edinburgh, etc, etc 
Ninth Edition. Fcap. cloth (326 pages). Price ds. 6d. 

Schneider's French Conversation-Grammar. 

Arranged on an entirely new plan with questions and answers, by 
Charles Henri Schneider. Fourth Edition (352 pages). Fcap. cloth. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

Key to the Exercises in the above, Price Ss. 

Schneider's French Manual of Conversation 

and Commercial Correspondence, by Charles Henri Schneider. Third 
Edition (227 pages). Fcap. cloth. Price 3s. 



Latin. 

Latin Reader of Jacobs and Classen. Edited, 

with Notes and a Vocabulary, by Jambs Donaldson, M. A., one of 
the Classical Masters of the High School of Edinburgh. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
\* The above may be had in wo Parts, at Is. 9d. and 28. each. First 
Course: Exercises on the Inflections. Second Course: Fables, Mytho- 
logy, Anecdotes, Roman History, etc. 

" An excellent Latin Beading Book." — Athenceum. 

"A thoroughly sensible and serviceable edition of a valoable manual"— 
Literary Gazette. 

Phaedri Fabulae ^sopiae. By A. R. Carson, 

LL.D., F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. New edition, 
revised by Rev. Wm. Veitch. 18mo, 2s. 

Rudiments of the Latin Language. By 

William M. Gunn, LL.D., late one of the Masters of the High School, 
Edinburgh. l2mo, 2s. 

A Course of Exercises in Latin Prose Syntax, 

adapted to Ruddiman's Rules, with Copious Yocabularies. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
6d. Or in two parts. Part I. — ^Agreement and Government. Part II. — The 
Syntax of the Subjunctive Mood. By W. S. Kemp, B.A., Classical Master 
10 the Greenock Academy. Ciown 8vo, cloth^ price 2s. each. 

^uctory Latin ^xexd^^^* ^^ ^ , "^^ 

B^, etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, piicfe \Q^. 
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Greek. 

Elementary Grammar of the Greek Lan 

guage. By Dr. L. Schmitz, Rector of the High School of Edinborg 
Second Edition, 12mo, 38. 6d. 

Exercises in Attic Greek, for the use c 

Schools and CoUepces, by A. R. Carson, LL.D., F.R.S.E., late Rector of t1 
High School of Edinburgh. 12mo, 4s. 

Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective. B 

Rev. Wm. Veitoh. Post 8vo, 6s. 



Botany J Geology^ &c. 

BALFOUE'S BOTANICAL CLASS-BOOKS. 

Outlines of Botany, designed for Schools an< 

Colleges. New Edition, containing 600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, (p 
712). Price 8s. 6d. 

Manual of Botany; being an Introductio: 

to the Study of the Structure, Physiology, and Classification of Plants. I 
J. H. Balfour, A.M., M.D., F.k.SS. L. & E., Professor of Medicine ar 
Botany in the University of Edinburgh, and Regius Keeper of the Roy 
Botanic Garden. New Edition, revised by the Author. Cro>vn 8vo, pp. 7*0 
12s. 6d. 

The Botanist's Companion, or Directions fo 

the Use of the Microscope, and &r the Collection and Preservation of Plant 
with a Glossary of Terms. By John H. Balfour, M.D. Crown 8v 
2s. 6d. 

Popular Manual of Botany without technica 

terms, being a development of the Rudiments of the Botanical Science. £ 
Christopher Dresser, Professor of Botany in the Department of ScAftxsi 
and Art of the Privy Council for Educ;«.\io\^) ^\ii. ^<as^. '^^^\wSc^^ -^ 
Wood Illustrations, Coloured, 4a. ^d. 

The Student's Manual oi OeoV^?,^^ J^X 

Jukes, M.A., F.R.S. Crown ft^o^NntVx xx^^w^ cS-^^^ 
f-ngrayrngs. Crown 8vo, pp. 7 60, \aa. ^- 
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School Boy's Manual of Geology. By J. B. 

Jokes, M.A., Author of "The StudenCs Manual of Geology." — In preparation. 

Elements of Mineralogy. By James Nicol, 

Professor of Nataral History in Marischal College and Universityi 
Aberdeen. 12mo, 6s. 

Physical Geography. By Sir John F. W. 

Hebsghel» Bart, EiH., with Maps. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Meteorology. By Sir John F. W. Heeschel, 

Bart, K. H. Fcap. 8vo, ds. 



Arithmetic and Algebra. 

The Arithmetic of Decimals, adapted to a 

Decimal Coinage. With numerous Illustrations of Improved Modes of 
Reckoning. By James Bbyob, M.A., LL.D., F.G.S. Second edition, 
enlarged. Is. 6d. 

Elements of Algebra, for the use of Schools 

and Junior Classes in Colleges. By Rev. Philip Kelland, M.A. 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 48. 

Algebra; being a complete and easy Intro- 
auction to Analytical Science. By the same Author. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Algebra. By James Bryce, 

M. A., of the High School of Glasgow. Third edition. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

By the aame Author. 

^ Treatise on Book-^eemxi^, Vj "Yi^xJ^^ 

Uigle Entry. New edition, gtea\Vy «a\M«a^ Owwx^ Vj^,^^e«fc\j^ 
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Grammar, Readmg, Recitation, 

and Etymology. 

The Principles of English Grammar, with a 

series of Progressive Exercises for the use of schools, by James Douglas, 
teacher of English, Ediuburgh. Thuty-second Edition. Price Is. 6d., 
bound. 

An Initiatory Grammar for the use of Junior 

Papils, by James Douglas. Thirty-seventh Edition. Price 6d., limp 
cloth. 

The School Grammar, combined throughout 

wiih aids to English Composition, so as to exhibit the structure of the English 
Language on a proper basis, and to render the acquisition of its rules and prin- 
ciples easy and natural. For the use of schools and for private study, by 
Rev. Jami£S Stormonth, Head Master of the Burgh School of Canongate, 
Edinburgh. Price Is. 4d., bound in cloth. 

An Initiatory Grammar for the use of Schools, 

by Rev. James Stormonth. Price lOd. 

Oswald's Outlines of English Grammar, by 

Rev. John Oswald, Author of various works on Etymology. 18mo, 
paper cover, price 6d. 

EEADTNG BOOKS. 

Demaus' Elementary Reading Book, on a new 

plan, and with the view of forming the habits and cultivating the feelings of 
the pupils (with illustrations), by Rev. Robert Demaus, M.A. 18mo, pp. 
269. Price Is. cloth. 

Buchan's Advanced Prose and Poetical Reader, 

A Collection of Select Specimens of English Literature, with Explanatory 
Notes and Questions on each Lesson ; to which are appended Lists of Pre- 
fixes and Affixes, and an Etymological Vocabulary. Bv Alexander 
WiNTON Buchan, F.E.I.S., Teacher, W^«X. V.«^«q\. '^iVx'fe&x. K'5s»s«sss^ 
Glasgow. 12mo, cloth, 38. 

Arranged in the loMomuft ^^cXvyaa *.— ,j»i^<^5t!Q.s 

/. Religion and 3forals. \ ^. ^«^^^^^:L^^^JS^.«»^^ 

//. Biogm^hyuid Anecdote. \ VI. Oeo\o€S,^^|^^C«vv. fe^^^ 

y. Zoology and BStany \ VHi. lftia<»^^»^^*^^^ ^^ 
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By the same Author. 

The Poetical Reader, a New Selection of 

Poetry for the School Room, with Notes and Questions. 12mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 



Douglas' Child's Second Reading Book, adap- 
ted to the Analytical mode of Tuition by Jaices Douglas. Paper cover, 
price 4d. 



Douglas^ Progressive English Reader, con- 

tainmg a series of lessons on the different sounds of the vowels, consonants, 
diphthongs, terminations, etc., adapted to the Analytical mode of tuition. 
Price Is. 6d. 



Douglas' Selections for Recitation, compiled 

for the use of Elementary Schools, by James Douglas. Second Edition. 
Price Is. 6d., cloth. 



OSWALD'S ETYMOLOGICAL WORKS. 

The Etymological Primer : Part First, con- 
taining the Prefixes, Postfixes, an^ several hundred Latin and Greek Roots, 
of the English Language, by Re^. John Oswald. Nineteenth Edition. 
Price one Penny. 



The Etymological Primer : Part Second, or, 

an Abridgment of the Etymological Manual. Ninth Edition, paper cover. 
Price Sixpence. 



The Etymological Manual : containing the 

Prefixes, Postfixes, and Latin, Greek, and other Roots of the English 
Language, adapted to the Improved System of Education. Eighteenth 
Edition, limp cloth. Price Is. 



-d Dictionary of Synonyme^ axA ^^x^\s^\ssRa. 

o/tfie JBoglish Language, Ump c\ot\i. Yi\<»\^^^ 
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An Etymological Dictionary of the English 

Language, adapted to the Modern System of Tuition. Tenth Edition. 
18mo, cloih, Irice 68. 

*' This work contains copious Tables of the Prefixes, the Postfixes, and all the 
Derivative English Words, classified under their respective RootH, with examples 
illustrating their primary and secondary meaning. In the Notes, tlie Teacher will 
find some useful and important information on the history and pectUiar significations 
of the more abstruse and technical words. To the Teacher, then, it must prove a 
valuable manual ; to the Scholar, a useful text-l)ook ; and to those unacquainted 
with the learned luiguages it will furnish a ready Key to the obscurities of their 
own. 

"We are convinced that this work is calculated to facilitate in an eminent 
degree the labour both of the teacher and the scholar."— ^warteWy Journal of 
EduocUion. 

" This vdry laborious compilation deserves to be introduced into every school 
where the English language is taught." — Atherueum. 

" We have not for a long time met with a book which promised to be more 
useful ''—Scotsman. 

" It will be found useful not only to children, but to students of a more ad- 
vanced &ge.'*SpectAtor. 



Religious Instruction. 

Porteous's Evidences of the Truth and 

DiviNB Obigin op the Christian Revelation, with Definitions and 
Analyses by James Boyd, LL.D., late one of the Masters of the High School 
of Edinborgh. 18mo, cloUi, price Is. 

A Popular Dictionary of the Bible. By 

John Kitto, D.D. In medium 8vo, New Edition, Illustrated by 386 
Engrayings. Price lOs. 6d. This Work is studiously accommodated to the 
wants of the great body of the religious public. To Parents, to Sunday 
School Teachers, to Missionaries, and to all engaged, either statedly or 
occasionally, in the important business of Biblical Education, the Volume is 
confidently recommended as the most valuable Compendium of Bible 
knowledge for the people which has ever appeared in this country. 

History of Palestine. By John Kitto, D.D. 

From the Patriarchal Age to the Present Time ; containing Introductory 
Chapters on the Geography and Natural History of tlaa Cwssite^^-KsaA. ^^ 
the Customs and Institutions of the HebxeNv^, ^^-^Wl \ft 'Oafc^>ss\F«R». v 
Tuition hyALEX, Beid, LL.D. 12mo, ^a. ^. \ ^\\>cl^w^ ^I^^S^'si^^^is^^ 

Cburoh Student'^ Manual. ^^ "^f^ • S^; 

Bbombt, M.A^ Principal of the ISe^ CoW^<ei, ^\tf^\\ssD^v«Kv. 
red edgea, price 8a, 
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School Prizes. 



ELEGANTLY PKINTED, AND IN NEAT BINDINGS. 

Baron Munchausen's surprising Travels and Adventures. Nume- 
rous niostrations, ISmo, gilt edges, Is. 6d. 

Bruce's Travels in Abyssinia, New Edition Five page 

IIlostTations, 'and Portrait on tinted pai>er by C. A. Doyle. Square 12mo 
cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

Castle of Otranto. By Horace Walpole. Fcap. 8vo, Illus- 
trated, gilt edges, Is. 6d. 

Cook's (Captain) Voyages and Discoveries, Edited by John 

Babbow, Esq., F.R.S. Seven page Illustrations, square l£mo, gilt edges, 5s. 

Eric, or Little by Little : a tale of Boslyn School. By Rev. F. 

W. Fabrab. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

Gulliver's Travels to Lilliput. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo, gilt 

edges, Is. 6d. 

Julian Home : a tale of College Life. By Rev. F. W. Farrar. 

Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

Kitto's (Dr.) History of Palestine ; from the Patriarchal age to 

the present time. Numerous wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Macaulay's (Lord) Biographies of Bunyan, Atterbury, Goldsmith, 

Johnson, and Pitt. Fcap. Svo, with Photographic Portrait, 3s. 6d. 

Park's Travels in Africa. Nine page Illustrations, square l2mo, 

gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 

Poetry and Poets of Britain, from Chaucer to Tennyson, with 

Biographical Sketches, and a rapid view of the characteristic attributes of each. 
By Daniel Scbymgeoub. Post Svo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 



Poets and Prose writers of France, from the Earliest Period to 

the beginning of the Present Century. By Gustavb Masson, B.A., etc., Assistant 
Master at Harrow School Crown Svo, pp. 517, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

Prose and Prose writers of Britain. By Rev. Robert Demaus, 

M.A. Crown Svo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated by C. A. Doyle. Square 12mo, 

gUt edges, 3s. 6d. 

Scott's (iSir Walter) Poet\ca\ ^oxVa, TSL\>sJGw.\fc^ ^ith Wood 

Sngmyinga. 12mo, extra cloth, ^\t edg^, ^iVft^ l>%. 

^ott (Sir Walter) Beauties o£. Cxo-wtl ^no, ^\» t^,^^^^^^'*.. ^V 
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Students' Text Books. 

Professor Anderson. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry. B 

Thomas Anderson, lO)., Professor of Chemistry in the University 
Glasgow, and Chemist 4o the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotlan 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Professor Balfour. 

Class-Book of Botany, being an Introductioi 

to the Study of the Vegetable Kingdom. One vol. 8vo., with 1800 Wo< 
Engravings, Sis. 6d. 

*** The same may also be in Two Parts: — Part I. Structural ai 
Morphological Botanv. 8vo, 10s. 6d. Part II. Comprising the Elemen 
of Vegetable Physiology, Classification, Botanical Greograpnyy and Fosf 
Botany. With a Glossary of Terms. 8vo, 21s. 

*' In Dr. Balfour's * Class book of Botany,' the author seems to have ezhaust( 
every attainable scource of information. Few, if any, works on this subiect co 
tain such a mass of carefiilly coUected and condensed matter, and cextainly noi 
are more copiously or better illustrated." — Hooker's Journal of Botany. "■ 

" One of the most complete and elegant class-books on Botany which has be< 
published. " — Lancet. 

Professor Bennett. 

Clinical Lectures on the Principles and Prac 

tice of Medicine. By John Hughes Bennet, M.D., Professor of the Inst 
tutes of Medicine and of Clinical Medicine in the University of Edinburgh 
New Edition (the Third), pp. 1006, with 600 Wood Engravings. Demy 8v 
30s. 

Professor Bennett. 

An Introduction to Clinical Medicine. Si: 

Lectures on the Method of Examining Patients, and the means necessary fi 
arriving at an exact Diagnosis. By Dr. J. Hughes Bennet. Fourl 
Edition. With numerous Woodcuts. 12mo, 6s. 

Professor Diok. 

Manual of Veterinary Science, By Williai 

Dick, Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery in the Edinburg 
Veterinary and Zoiatric College. 12mo, price 6ai 

Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart., K.H. &c. 

Physical Geography. S^o, Olo\\\^^'^*^^- 

**An admirable manual of the whole acieiic,^;'— BtU^a^S^^*^'^"^'^'^'''''^ 
"nje book i8 a most fascinating one."— EdftimtJanrt^XJvwj^ 
"li is utterly impossible to give aa «i(icoxai\. olJOa» V^^^.^^^^ nss 
J/OTjo admirajbly Snd lucidly compreaaeaL Vn t\i^ ^oNsaaa 
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Sir John F. W. Hbrschel, Bart., K.H., &c. 

Meteorology. In Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

"As Text-Books for College and School use, on the subjects on which they 
respectively treat, there is nothing in the whole range of our Educational literature 
which can at all be compared with thQm." — EdiuxUional Times. 

Professor Mansel. 

Metaphysics ; or the Philosophy of Conscious- 
ness, Phenomenal and Real. By Rev. H. L. Mansel, Waynflete Professor 
of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Professor Miller. 

Practice of Surgery. By Professor Miller. 

Third Edition. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 16b. 

Richard Owen. 

Palaeontology or a Systematic Summary of 

Extinct Animals, and their Geological Relations. By Richard Owen, 
F.R.S., Superintendent of the Natural History Departments in the British 
Museum. Second Edition. With Index and Glossary, and Illustrated with 
nearly 200 Wood Engravings. Demy, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

** No one with any pretensions to science should he without Owen's Palaeon- 
tology. " — Lancet. 

Professor Pillans. 

First Steps in Physical and Classical Geo- 
graphy. Fourth Edition. By Jambs Pillans, Professor of Humanity in 
the University of Edinburgh. Fcp, 8vo., Is. 6d. 

Professor Simpson. 

Obstetric Memoirs and Contributions ; includ- 

injg those on Anaesthesia. By Jambs Y. Simpson, M.D., Professor of Mid- 
wifery in the University of Edinburgh. Edited by Drs. Priestley and 
Storer. Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

Professor Spalding. 

Introduction to Logical Science. By Wm. 

Spalding, A.M.. late Professor of Logic in the University of St. Andrews. 
12mo, clotb, 4s. 6d. 

Professor Traill. 

Medical Jurisprudence. By T. S. Trail, M.D., 

lafe Professor of Materia Medica in the University of Edinburgh. Third 
Edition, 12mo, os. 

William Whewkll, D.D. 

Mackintosh's Ethical 1?\\\\o^o^Vvn • New Edi- 

tioD. Edited with Preface by WWWaTR ^Yiew€OL,\>.\i ^^wJu8t^\'\T«L\s.^ 
College, Cam bridge. Demy, 8vo, pTic% IQa. ^^ 
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